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The Luxury of the Rich 
The Blessing of the Poor 


THE NECESSITY OF ALL. 


With a Douglas or Acme Instanta- 
eater you can enjoy | 


| neous Water 
| the Luxury and Blessing of a BATH 


i at a moment’s notice, and so inex- | 
\" pensive that no one need | 
deny themselves this grateful | 


s and refreshing necessity. 
SIMPLE, BEAUTIFUL, PRACTICAL. 


Hot Water instantly, and plen- | 


ty of it. Use either 


Gas or 
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THE INSTANTANEOUS WATER HEATING SO. 


141 & 143 Ontario St., Chicago. 


New York, Philadelphia, New Orleans, 
838 Broadway. 716 Walnut St. 451 Camp St. 
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One of the Greatest Factors 


. in producing a clear, clean skin and there- 
. fore a perfect complexion, is the use of 


Agreeable 


| preventives taken in season are much surer than belated 
| drugs. 
| Bowels is the strongest safeguard against Headaches, 


A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver and 
Racking Colds or Fevers. Syrup of Figs is 
Mild and Sure, 


pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable sub- 
stances. Physicians recommend it. Millions have found 
it invaluable. Taken regularly in small doses its effect 
will give satisfaction to the most exacting. 


Manufactured by 
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Why? 


Because it is a 
Healthful, 
Refreshing, 
Palatable and 
Invigorating 
Beverage. 


Because it 
MAKES 
THE BEST 
LEMONADE 
ON EARTH. 


Because it is 
unexcelled as a 
Table Water. 


Because it aids Digestion and cures 
Dyspepsia and Rheumatism. 


T APPEALS TO YOU 
| AND I want to be taken into your Homes 
SAYS 
TO 
FAMILIES 


I want to be taken in the morning 


I want to be taken in a Lemonade 


Delivered in Boxes containing 2 Dozen Bottles, 
from Office, 619 HOWARD ST., S. F. 
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was reading the life of one of the great ones of the earth, long since gone before. 

It was a simple, honest biography, one that would not do its subject or its 

‘* Boswell’’ any serious harm. | would not mention it here had I not been forced to 

admire, in spite of a wholly uncalled for prejudice, the marked, almost brilliant clev- 

erness displayed in discovering a relationship between the triumphs of manhood and 
certain youthful characteristics or idiosyncrasies. 

It was noted that in this lawyer-politician’s youth he successfully organized 
a boycott on the aged taffy-man that sold sundry home-made sweets on the sunny 
side of the village court-house, who, profitting by an uncontested monopoly, charged 
a cent here and there in excess of the prices that prevailed during the past 
generation. 

It was also a matter of record that in the subject’s tenth year he ‘‘floored’’ the 
village pettifogger in a debate ai the district schoolhouse on the question—‘‘ Resolved 
that city life is preferable to country life,’’ and there are numerous instances that 
go to show that he was of an accumulative turn of mind. 

The biographer eagerly deduces the fact that hishero wassimply among men 
what he had been among boys—a leader. His mind contained a cog here and there 
that the ordinary mind lacked. He arrived at conclusions before his fellows had 
settled on premises. In politics and trade, as in chess and fencing, he saw his moves 
far ahead and while others were experimenting, he was simply following out a 
clearly foreseen policy. | became very much interested in this biographical analysis 
and it led to a discussion ore day in the Sanctum. 

(Copyright, 1896, by OVERLAND MONTHLY PUBLISHING Co.) All rights reserved. 
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AS TALKED IN THE SANCTUM. 





| do not know that anything worth recording was said, but some ideas were 
put into words that had previously lived vaguely in the nebula of uncollected 
thoughts. One reason why the writer or the orator achieves fame for erudition is, 
that in his constant delving for something new to write about or to declaim, he 
unearths from the mental chaos of his brain —tunnels naked truths that only need a 
new dress for every one to instantly recognize familiar ‘‘ saws” in unfamiliar 
garbs. No one is more surprised at what a drag-net will bring to light in the human 
mind than the owner of the mind himself. 

The Contributor has a pretty and, | think, harmless little theory that the 
Creator is ever busy making minds for earthly bodies. The minds are mathemat- 
ical mechanisms; they are not all equal in workmanship or finish. Some are 
hurriedly thrown together, others only half completed, but once in a generation a 
mind perfect in certain lines is created and then history makes note of a Napoleon, 
a Newton, an Edison. The theory is graceful, but it hardly calls for respect, 
although the Contributor fortifies it forcibly with examples that prove he has given 
the matter some thought. 

He says Stradivarius and Guarnerious made one perfect violin to ten mediocre 
ones—that the steel workers of Damascus turned out thousands of faulty swords toa 
score of imperishable ones, but to the Circle all these arguments, more or less in- 
teresting, proved quite a different thing from what they were intended, namely that 
the Contributor would have made an excellent lawyer. So one’s thoughts fly in 
spite of all from the general to the particular and the Artist irrelevantly inquired if 
the talker believed in Woman’s Suffrage. The Contributor ignored the interrogation 
and it was noted that the Artist had been reading a four-column brevier letter in the 
Call, signed by Susan B. Anthony. He turned to the Parson. 

The Parson. ‘‘I will believe in Woman’s Suffrage and will vote for it when 
the Parsoness asks it. I have never denied her anything that it was possible for me 
to grant, but untii she requests it | do not feel inclined to do for Miss Anthony or 
Miss Shaw what might not please my home. When the ladies of this country ask 
their husbands to share with them the ballot ‘‘ Woman’s Suffrage ’’ will be possible, 
but until that time no self-respecting husband and father will raise a finger to enhance 
the notoriety of a bevy of professional agitators.”’ 

The Reviewer. ‘‘ Not being a benedict, | too, will take my marching orders 
from the Parson’s generalissimo.”’ 


RANTING that there was some reason in the biographer’s argument that the 
acts of our adolescence foreshadow the career of our mature manhood, I am 
curious to know how he would account for and apply to my own after life my boy- 
hood passion for making ‘‘ scrap-books.’’ If it is a sign that | possess the accumul- 
ating or saving instinct, 1 would answer that these are the only things | ever 
accumulated. If it shows that | was destined for any particular profession | would 
ask, why then do not fifty per cent of those who have the scrap-book mania choose 
the same profession. 

However, it never struck me as curious until one day not long ago I dis- 
covered, that | had preserved these old books. Now | wonder at them; | have not 
opened them for years. Their potpourri of gleanings for the curious, curiosities of 
literature, words, facts and phrases, familiar quotations, and melange of excerpts 
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have done me no conscious good, and yet I have preserved them. The largest of 
these literary graveyards | opened. It is an old ‘‘ Agricultural Report,’’ and emits 
a damp, aged odor. It is as full of memories as it is of gleanings. The opening 
poem reads as follows: 
Mary had a little jam, 
She locked it up to grow, 
. And everywhere that Mary went 
The key was sure to go. 
She lost it in the grass one day, 
While fleeing from a cow; 
Her brother Johnny picked it up— 
, He is an angel now. 


But as though to testify that | was not destined to be a poet of passion, the 
following page contains an editorial from the New York Sum on the ‘‘ Distracted 
Condition of France,’’ followed by a tabulation of ‘‘ The Nation’s Dead.’’ Then 
comes an article that purports to have appeared in a London paper at the time James 
G. Blaine visited England. It begins: 

**The Rt.-Hon. James G. Blaine and wife have just arrived in this city. Mr. Blaine is at 
present governor-general of Maine, a province on the southwestern coast of Lake Mississippi * * * 
Mr. Blaine is a first cousin of the Rt. Hon. William F. Cody, better known as Buffalo Bill, and is 
expected to call upon him to-morrow to formulate governmental plans for action on the reassembling 
of the American Senate, Mr. Cody being a Senator from the province of Key West * * * Mr. 
Blaine’s military title is major-general. He gained it by gallant action on the field at Lookout 
Mountain where he commanded the Second Chicago Infantry under Gen. Beauregard, etc., etc.”’ 

This struck me as eminently funny at the time. I had then never been in 
England or lived among English people. I reread and copied the extract; it strikes 
me as sadly true, that is, the spirit of it. I was discussing American and English 
magazines with an Englishwoman of whose opinion on matters literary | have the 
greatest respect. Ina general way | was boasting of the superiority of American 
magazines. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she assented, in that imperturbable, politely patronizing way 
that has become second nature to our English cousins, ‘‘ there is no doubt but that 
your Atlantic, OVERLAND, and North American are creditable, but how can you 
compare them to our Harper’s and Century.’’ Neither would she believe me when | 
assured her that her favorites were the very American magazines of which | was so 
proud, although | was sorry to admit that one of them, like many good Americans, 
affected English-made clothes as soon as it touched English soil. The English know 
almost absolutely nothing of our geography. One of our California girls who had 
spent three years in a New York boarding school, was staying with friends in London 
before returning to her native State. 

**Where do you live?’”’ asked a titled caller. 

‘* California,’’ she replied. 

‘** Ah, and went to school in New York. Did you go home every night ?’’ 

The Englishwoman knows those parts of our great country where her rela- 
tives are on a ranch, and the Englishman those sections where his surplus capital is 
invested. They talk of Johannesburg, Rajputana, Ottowa and Penang as though 
they were but a step from London Bridge, but St. Louis, San Francisco, Buenos 
Ayres and Havana are somewhere in that great undiscovereJ ‘‘ States,’’ and that is 
enough. 
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‘| have a friend in the States,’’ remarked an Englishwoman who was making 
polite conversation while we were waiting for the dining-room doors to ‘open. 
‘Possibly you have met him. He lives in—let me think, Oh, yes, how stupid, 


Rio de Janeiro.’’ 

English geographies and English histories are to blame for this want of neigh- 
borly knowledge of our affairs. 

| could not help reminding an English governor who was dilating on Britain’s 
prowess that the ‘‘ States’’ had twice come off fairly well in wars with his great 
nation. 

‘¢ Twice,’’ he echoed while a genuine knot of amazement grew between his 
quiet blue eyes. ‘*O, ah— you refer to your Revolution and— yes, | fancy that 
Chesapeake affair.’’ 

| found out later that the ‘‘Chesapeake”’ affair, an English naval victory, 
was all his school history had taught his nation of the War of 1812. 

Since the death of that charming fellow and delightful companion, who was 
childhood’s poet-laureate — Eugene Field—the story of his celebrated encounter 
with the famous author of ‘‘ Robert Elsmere ’’ at a dinner party in London has be- 
come the property of the newspapers. When it was related tu me by one who heard 
it, it was known only to the ‘‘ Saints and Sinners.’’ Field was placed next to Mrs. 
Ward who was the bright, particular star of the evening. She ignored the modest 
American until the fifth course, then for the sake of making a show of conversation 
she turned to him with the stereotyped English enquiry : 

‘* Mister — Mister —.’’ 

‘* Field,’’ interpolated her auditor. 

‘Pardon, Mister Field of Chicago, eh? Do you know this Doctor Cronin (of 
Clan-Na-Gael fame) ? ”’ 

‘*Certainly madame,’’ he replied with the most intelligent expression he 
could assume, ‘‘ we live in adjoining trees.’’ 

But to return to the Scrap-Book. I find that | have saved some one’s esti- 
mate of the difference between the English poets : 

Chaucer describes men and things as they are; Shakespeare, as they would 
be under the circumstances supposed; Spenser, as we would wish them to be; 
Milton, as they ought to be; Byron, as they ought not to be; and Shelley, as they 
never can be. 

| often wonder if any one else has ever thought it worth while to preserve 
the same items that | have. If so, we are affinities. 

These earlier scrap-books are severely impersonal. They were made up 
when the compiler’s life had not begun to interest himself and prior to that interest- 
ing period when he entered upon the record of his own comings and goings. At this 
date it is impossible to decide what great merit certain receipts of how to make 
guava jelly held for me. | doubt if | had a clear idea of what a guava was. | know 
| could never have hoped to see one. Neither can | imagine why | preserved an 
obituary notice of one G. Henry Snell. It must have been as an example of style 
for | am sure I never knew anyone of the name. However, it isnot my intention to 
hold this old book up to scorn. Scrap-books will continue to grow and flourish as 
long as papers are published and good paste can be made from a handful of wheat 


flour and a cup of cold water. 
The Office Boy. ‘* Proof.’’ 
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SHASTA AND THE CRAGS. 





| heard a tale long, long ago, 
Where | had gone apart to pray 

By Shasta’s pyramid of snow, 
That touches me unto this day. 


* * * 


HE mountaineer may 
smile at a description 
of atrip to the top of 
The Crags. To him 
it lacks the one ele- 
ment dear to the heart 
of every mountain- 
climber—danger. And 
yet with its narrow, 
tortuous trail that 
make the ascent pos- 

sible to all, one misstep, one false move, 

and trained mountaineer or simple tourist 
could fall far enough to render it of little 
interest whether he had come by trail or 
up the sheer side of the virgin precipice. 





* * * * 


But this the Shastan tale. 


The Song of the Balboa Sea.—Joaquin Miller. 


Standing in the midst of the volcanic 
chaos that is known as — The Crags — 
6,800 feet above the sea, looking twenty 
miles across cafion, valley, mountain, 
moraine, and glacier, full into the white 
face of Mt. Shasta, one forgets all else 
save the wondrous sublimity of the 
scene. 

The Crags are dwarfed in the pres- 
ence of Shasta and the great domes of 
the Sierras that surround them; yet 
they are nearly as high as Mt. Wash- 
ington. As you stand on the veranda of 
the ‘‘ Tavern of Castle Crag’’ and gaze 
up at their serrated, broken heights, you 
gather some idea of their wildness, but 
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SODA CREEK. 


the distance smoothes out and makes in- 
distinct fissues, crevasses and gulches 
that are two thousand feet in depth and 
as awe inspiring as those of the High 
Sierras. 

On mule back we started one beauti- 
ful June day from the Tavern to explore 
these crags and discover for ourselves 
their fascination. The famous hostlery 
at which we were staying, is situated on 
a bench of land possibly a hundred feet 
above the rugged bottom of the valley 
and the flashing torrent of the Sacra- 
mento. The river bed is about all there 
is of level ground between the one side 
of the mountain or foot hills, on the lower 
reaches of which the Tavern stands, and 
the opposite side where the ascent for 
the Crags begins, The entire view from 
valley bottom or mountain top is one 
of savage mountain scenery. There are 
no soft studied lines, no fat, mild, rolling 
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The moun 


hills, no easy approaches. 
tains are the: mountains of the Sierras, 


bold, clean cut and fierce. The valleys 
are canons and the cafons are precipices. 
The forests are in keeping with the 
scenery. They are of pine, cedar and fir 
and rivers and the creeks are clear, cold 
and turbulent. There is nothing dis- 
appointing to the lover of the mountains, 
nothing tame and make-believe. 

As our mules plodded up the steep 
grades that lay between us and the more 
severe climbing, where earth gave way 
to granite, we let our eyes roam upward 
through the vast aisles of the pine into 
the cobalt blue of the sky. Occasionally 
a little rise or an opening in the forest 
glades would give us a fleeting glimpse 
of Shasta’s great dome of light. 

I know I have published at least four 
poems on Shasta within the last two 


years. 1 do not know how many I have 





UPPER WINTUN CRAGS. 


refused, a full dozen at least, and now 
for the first time, | fully realize the de- 
sire that takes possession of one to break 


out into a song of praise. Shasta is 
everywhere. It seems to fill the atmos- 
phere. As you stoop to gather the pur- 
ple lupin among the cedars, or to pick 
the blood red snow-flower along the de- 
nuded shoulder of the Crags, your eye 
sees Shasta. From the Tavern veranda 
its vast pyramid of snow confronts you 
and along the bend of a lonely mountain 
trail you find yourself striving to bury 
your hand in its cooling crystals. 

Of its 14,444 feet, at least 5,000 feet 
from the summit down, is one mass of 
snow so purely white that it hurts the 
eyes even twenty miles away. A white- 
ness that belongs to another world. And 
yet for days we only had momentary 
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It was hidden be- 
clouds. 


glimpses of Shasta. 
hind great banks of cumulus 
Now and then a peak or a point would 
break through the fleecy drapery so far 
above the point where we had expected it 
that it seemed but another form of cloud. 
The woods were bespangled with deli- 
cate wild flowers and ferns, purple lupin, 
pink sweet-williams, blue lilacs, iris, 
lady slippers, cats-ears, and thousands 
of modest little star-shaped flowers that 
seemed contented to form a delicate 
back-ground for their more radient sis- 
ters. The many greens of the wood 
were broken now and again by the 
waxen white of the dog-wood blossoms. 
The sweet, resinous breath of the 
pines filled the air. 
Without warning the red earth gave place 
to granite walls, the pines to the man- 
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THE SPRING HOUSE. 


zanita and the hardy brush of the colder 
zones, the iris to the snow-flower, and di- 
rectly above our heads the first of the great 
cliffs towered five hundred feet into the 


brilliant sunshine. The trail winds on 
and up, along sheer drops of a thousand 
feet, and between primeval bosses so 
tremendous that you wonder how you 
could have mistaken them from the ver- 
anda far below. There are little plateaux 
paved with a shifting carpet of powdered 
gneiss, and, minature deposits far up on 
the glassy side of a vast spire to which a 
stunted evergreen clings. From the top, 
Shasta seems only astone’s throw away, 
and Mt. Eddy, Eleanor, Tamarack Peak, 
Muirs Peak and the far-stretching upper 
world of the Sierra, within the sound of 
your voice. The Sacramento is but a 
silver thread, flashing white here and 
there among purple shadows, the Tavern 
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is but a dot distinguishable by a waver- 
ing line of thin blue smoke against the 
deeper blue of the sky. You are in the 
heart of the Sierras and with your first 
long deep breath you are thankful. 

Here among these savage fastnesses 
forty-one years ago the last stand of the 
Indians' was made and their last war cry 
mingled with their death chant. Itisa 
battle field worthy of the Trojans. 

Set like a jewel in the very heart of 
such surroundings is this unique ‘‘ Tav- 
ern of Castle Crag,’’ a summer resort 
that is to the lovers of the mountains 
what the superb hotel of ‘‘ Del Monte ’’ 
at Monterey is to those who go down to 
the sea. 

The railroad trip of 317 milés north 
from San Francisco is made in fourteen 
hours and covers a variety of Californian 


| The Battle of Castle Crags. 
Francisco. The Traveler. 1894. 


By Joaquin Miller. San 
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THE CRAGS FROM THE TAVERN, 


scenery, from the last glimpses of the bay 
and the Golden Gate, the tulle marshes 
and low rolling hills at Suisun, the wide 
spreading farming lands about Chico, to 
the gradual approach from Redding on to 
the rugged scenery of the Sierras. Leav- 
ing San Francisco at 7 o’clock in the even- 
ing, the night’s ride prepares one for a 
hearty breakfast at Castle Crag at half 
pasteight the next morning. During the 
night the tropical heat of the lowlands 
gives way to the invigorating atmosphere 
of the hills, the land of the orange and 
the fig is lost in the orchards of the apple 
and the cherry. One short night’s ride 
carries you from tropic to the temperate 
zone. It is an experience that is only 
possible on this sun kissed coast. 

As far back as 1844 Col. Hastings es- 
tablished a stage station where the Tav- 
ern now stands and opened a permanent 
trail up the Sacramento River. Here he 
built his fort by the side of the famous 
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Soda Springs which has since become 
known to the world as ‘‘ Shasta Water,’ 
although the bottling works are at an- 
other spring seven miles farther north. 

The water is veritable soda water’ and 
only needs the flavoring syrups to become 
a perpetual soda fountain. Hastings ap- 
plied for a grant of the land and with that 
charming modesty that was characteristic 
of the early pioneer, asked that it include 
Mt. Shasta. 

Analysis of Sample of Water taken by Thomas 
Price from the Main Spring at the “‘ Tavern of 
Castle Crag.” 

Temperature of Spring, 53 degrees, F. 

Free Carbonic Acid Gas, 355 cubic inches per 
gal. 

Grains per U. S. gal. 
onnee 4.891 
Carbonate of Iron erm 0.948 
Alumina 

Carbonate of Maganese 

Carbonate of Calcium 

Carbonate of Magnesium 

Carbonate of Barium 

Carbonate of Ammonium 

Bicarbonate of Sodium 
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Grains per U. S. gal. 





Bicarbonate of Lithium. ..... ........-. 0.293 
MOSER OE SOU «06 os ies ices veces 0.067 
Chloride of Potassium ........ ae 3.162 
Chioride of Sodium. .... «ce .sccces 112.960 
PRIN OE SOUND occ 00s ccce <ccccccces 0.071 
DOGNES GF SOG 5c ccc seeds ccececes trace 
BIDOPORS GF SOGNID .o ocd ccascs cccsencs trace 
Phosphoric of Acid ...... 2000 sees trace 

Total grains per U. S. gal..... . -291.200 


The little fort until the day when the 
old Oregon stage made way for the iron 


horse had a varied history. Mountain 
Joe, frontiersman and Indian fighter, 


lived here and withstood the influx of 
miner and Indian. Its romance today 
holds a certain charm for the summer 
tourist while the more practical side of its 
early record is seen in the old orchard of 
apple trees before the Tavern and the 
broad meadow that surrounds the springs. 

In the midst of all the modern luxury 
of a modern hotel, filled with pretty girls 
in sweet fleecy muslin and men in the 
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SACRAMENTO RIVER 








AT THE TAVERN. 


latest cuts from New York, one forgets 
for the moment that he is in the heart of 
the Sierras, and wandering beyond the 
sound of the orchestra one comes upon 


a miner washing gravel in the cool 
depths of an olive green canon. A red- 


headed wood pecker, brilliantly red, flits 
down through the opening and into the 


sun light and the grizzled old miner 
looks up and nods pleasantly. Farther 


up there are others at work with here 
and there a Chinaman. 

So here within a radius of a few miles 
you have a summer home, mountain 
scenery, fishing, hunting, riding, climb- 
ing, swimming, mining and — Mt. Shasta. 

A cloud as transparent as a bit of 
mechlin lace rested lovingly on Shasta’s 
very top as we said farewell and then a 
zephyr — jealous — brushed it aside and 
left this wonderful thing outlined against 
a sky as blue as the Bay of Florence. 

The poet may do it justice, the prose 
writer never can. 

Rounsevelle Wildman, 
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“SHE STARTED AS HE APPROACHED.’ 


THE QUICKSANDS OF PACTOLUS.' 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROMANCE OF JUDGE KETCHUM,” THE “CHRONICLES 
OF {SAN LORENZO,” ETC., ETC. 


BOOK II. 


XV. 


BY ONE of those coincidences, even 
less frequent in fiction than in real life, 
Fortescue had received, the morning of 
this same day, the report of Caleb Has- 
kins, together with a letter from Rufus 
Barrington. 

‘* 1 am constrained by circumstances,’’ 
wrote the financier, ‘‘ to submit to you 
Stella Johnson’s wretched story, and to 
ask you, as a friend of the family, to see 
the young woman and use your influence 
with her to return to the hospital. I am 

1 Begun in August number, 1895. 


VOL. xxviii.—2. 


heartily sorry for her but common dec- 
ency, to say nothing of common sense, 
should impel her to leave my daughter’s 
house immediately. {She, I am confident, 
is the cause of the trouble between man 
and wife.’’ 

‘** 1 shall be detained in New York and 
Washington for some days yet, but hope 
to be back in San Francisco within the 
month.”’ 

Fortescue read this letter and the re- 
port of Haskins. When he had finished the 
latter his cheeks were unprofessionally 
red, and as he locked up the sheaf of 
papers in his small safe he roundly cursed 
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18 THE QUICKSANDS OF PACTOLUS. 


Hector Desmond in language fleshly and 
profane. He confessed to himself that 
he liked the nurse ; admired her pluck ; 
respected the quality of her brains, but 
why —as Mr. Barrington said — in the 
name of common decency had she con- 
sented to become an inmate of Mrs. Des- 
mond’s house? To the resolution of 
this problem he brought to bear a not 
ill-equipped mind, but he failed signally 
in the task. 

Fortescue made his usual round of 
visits, spent a couple of hours in the 
hospital laboratory and the rest of the 
day in his office, but he avoided Nob 
Hill. Not that he was in the habit of 
shirking disagreeable duties, but in this 
case he mistrusted his capacity as a 
plenipotentiary. The mission was in- 
finitely irksome. Stella was one of the 
silent order of women. He had experi- 
ence of her inflexible obstinacy and knew 
that she was not to be either cajoled or 
intimidated. To gratify Rufus Bar- 
rington he would run the risk of a snub- 
bing — and a snubbing at the hands of a 
nurse was insufferable. Accordingly he 
procrastinated, and dining that evening 
with John Chetwynd at the club, sub- 
mitted the case to him hypothetically, 
being careful to mention no names. 
Chetwynd, however, covered him with 
embarrassment by observing bluntly, 
‘* Ah! Mrs. Desmond’s nurse? I see the 
point.’’ ) 

Fortescue, feeling guilty of a small 
breach of trust, flushed and stammered. 

‘*Knowing the people,’’ continued 
Chetwynd, “‘1 can the better understand 
your predicament. You’re between the 
devil and the deep sea, my friend. A 
doctor should never be the friend of the 
family. Candidly | advise you to wash 
your hands of the affair.’’ 

‘*What the deuce made the girl go 
there under the circumstances? That’s 
what bothers me.’’ 


Chetwynd finished his cutlet in silence, 
not hazarding a conjecture. 

‘*Can’t understand her motive, psy- 
chologically considered, it’s quite ab- 
normal.”’ 

‘*1 saw Desmond this morning,’’ said 
Chetwynd, with a grim smile. 

*‘It’s not a pleasant thing to say, 
Chetwynd, but | should like to attend 
that fellow’s funeral.’’ 

‘‘ Funeral, — no, — execution,— yes.”’ 

After that the conversation flagged, and 
when together with the salad an urgent 
summons came for Fortescue, he took his 
leave gracefully but thankfully. In the 
hall he found the assistant of Doctor 
Boak much out of breath. 

‘« The doctor is in Oakland, and Mr. 
Desmond is dying. Can you go to him?’’ 

Fortescue seized his hat and hurried 
off, followed by the messenger. They 
caught the cable cars and were rapidly 
whirled skyward. Fortescue was nearly 
as excited as his companion. Desmond 
dying! And of delirium tremens! Stella 
and his wife both present in the house,— 
what a situation ! 

At the door of the sick-room he met 
Stella, pale and composed, but he re- 


_marked that she started as he approached. 


‘« Doctor Boak is in Oakland,’’ he said 
curtly. ‘‘ Where is Mrs. Desmond?’’ 

‘*In bed,’’ replied Stella, ‘‘ and asleep. 
1 found her raving with headache and 
gave her some chloral.’’ 

He pushed her aside unceremoniously 
and entered the room. Desmond, breath- 
ing stertorously, lay motionless upon the 
bed, and at the foot of it were grouped his 
valet, the butler, and the footman. Des- 
mond was a remarkably powerful man, 
and from the disordered appearance of his 
servants had evidently, in his last attack, 
well nigh proved a match for them. For- 
tescue, bending down with his fingers 
upon the pulse of the patient, asked a 
dozen rapid questions. The Doctor lis- 
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tened with frowning brow, perplexity 
stamped upon his stern features. 

‘* Amazing,’’ he murmured, putting his 
ear to the brdad chest of Desmond. 
‘* You say,’’ he turned to the valet, ‘‘ that 
the second attack was like the first, but 
much milder, but that the third, after he 
had taken the capsules, was entirely 
different ?’’ é 

The man nodded. Judging by his face 
he seemed intelligent enough, but badly 
frightened. 

‘He cried like a babby,’’ said the 
butler, wiping his forehead. ‘‘! never 
see a man cry as he did; never in all my 
born days. And jump,—why we three 


could n’t hold him.’’ 

‘* Any salivation?’’ said Fortescue, ad- 
dressing Stella. 

“Te.” 

‘* And vomiting? ”’ 

“Tn 

He turned to the patient and raised the 


right eyelid. The pupil was intensely 
contracted. With a muttered exclama- 
tion he beckoned to his side Doctor Boak’s 
assistant, who carried in his hand a small 
case of medicines. 

‘* Atropine,’’ he said briefly, ‘‘ and the 
hypodermic syringe.’”’ 

As soon as the drug was administered 
he again laid his ear to Desmond’s chest. 
The alkaloid began to take effect almost 
at once, and soon the Doctor raised his 
head. His eyes sought the eyes of the 
nurse which were raised composedly to 
meet his keen glance. 

‘‘Do you know what the capsules 
contained ?”’ 

‘*] understood from Doctor Boak a 
tincture of cinchona and Nux-Vomica.”’ 

‘*Can I speak to you alone? ”’ 

She walked from the room, the Doctor 
following. At the end of the passage she 
unlocked the laboratory door. Fortescue 
noted that her hand trembled as she in- 
serted the key. Entering, she pressed a 


button in the wall and flooded the apart- 
ment with electric light. Then she 
turned, and standing composedly in the 
center of the floor, awaited Fortescue’s 
first words. 

‘*Miss Ramage,’’ he began, with em- 
phasis. ‘‘l would urge you before it is 
too late to speak out. Mr. Desmond has 
been poisoned.’’ 

At the word she shuddered and tried 
to frame a sentence with white, parched 
lips. 

‘*] know,’’ continued Fortescue 
gravely, ‘‘ the nature of your relations in 
the past with Mr. Desmond.”’ 

With an effort she regained her com- 
posure ; her face hardening as she met 
the implied accusation. To Fortescue’s 
surprise she asked a curious question. 

‘*Are you certain that he is poisoned?’’ 

‘* Absolutely certain. If it were possi- 
ble to obtain the drug! should name it 
confidently ,— muscarine.’’ 

‘*God help us,’’ cried the girl. 

‘* Tell the truth,’’ said the man signifi- 
cantly. 

She flashed upon him a look of con- 
temptuous indignation. 

‘You take me for a murderess,’’ she 
replied, her beautiful bosom heaving. 
You— the only man who really knows 
me! You judge me unheard. You jump 
to a monstrous conclusion like a girl in 
her teens.”’ 

‘*] cannot bandy words with you,’’ he 
answered impatiently. ‘I believe I can 
still save Mr. Desmond’s life if 1 knew 
for certain what he had been given.”’ 

‘* He has been given muscarine.’’ 

With an exclamation he turned to leave 
the room. Minutes were of infinite 
value. Stella caught him by the lapel of 
his coat. 

‘‘One moment, Doctor,’’ she said 
coldly. ‘‘ You will need my help?’’ 

‘* Your help !’’ he cried, with a glance 
of aversion. 
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‘« My help,’’ she repeated. ‘‘I will do 
what | can to undo what has been done.’’ 

He hesitated, eying her narrowly. 
The contemptuous indifference with 
which she submitted to his scrutiny 
astonished him. 

‘*Come,’’ he said curtly. 


Through that awful night and far into 
the chilly watches of the morning, nurse 
and doctor kept their vigil, fighting dog- 
gedly for that paltry stake, the life of a 
cur! Whatscience could compass on the 
one part and invincible patience on the 
other were accomplished, but for many 
hours the issue quivered in the bal- 
ance. 

Finally, the antidote prevailed. 

‘Will he live? ’’ murmured the nurse, 
as the cold light of dawn fell fitfully upon 
her haggard face. 

‘*] think so, but I*ve overdosed “him 
terribly with the atropine. | look for 


febrile symptoms, possibly congestion of 
the brain.’’ 

Then for the first time since they had 
stood face to face in the laboratory he 
remembered Stella Ramage and the re- 
port of Haskins. The extraordinary qual- 
ities of the nurse threw into relief the 


glaring horror of her crime. Had it been 
the wilful impulse of the moment, pity 
would have tempered his condemnation, 
but here was premeditation unique in his 
experience. With cold-blooded malevo- 
lence she must have prepared with mar- 
velous skill the lethal drops. To isolate 
muscarine from the fungus was—he knew 
— a wonderful performance, and the stim- 
ulus which had spurred her brain was 
ignoble revenge. Simultaneously the 
thought of the wife presented itself. He 
had forgotten her existence wholly in 
the exercise of hisart. Stella interpreted 
aright his thought and glanced at Des- 
mond. He was lying in a stupor: his 
face scarlet from the large doses of the 
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alkaloid: his respiration accelerated: the 
pupil of his eyes so dilated as to produce 
temporary blindness. 

‘Can I speak?’’ she asked. 

‘«1 will listen to what you have to say, 
but I make no pledge of silence.’’ 

‘*] demand none,”’ she replied proudly. 
‘* You think,’’ she continued, in low, em- 
phatic tones, ‘‘ that | poisoned this man. 
God knows that once | might have nerved 
myself to take his life. The injury done 
me would have served, even in the eyes 
of the law, as an excuse, but | never 
could have poisoned him; and long, long 
ago I dismissed from my mind all thoughts 
of revenge.”’ 

‘*Then who—’’ began Fortescue, in 
extreme agitation. 

She held up her hand. 

‘*1 call Heaven to witness,’’ she said, 
in the same monotonous impressive tone, 


. ‘that I am innocent of the crime you 


charge me with. Do you believe me?”’ 

He gazed into her eyes as she leaned 
forward, challenging and courting his 
glance. No guilty woman — he instantly 
determined —could bear herself as this 
woman. The quintessence of candor 
permeated voice, action and face. Truth, 
robed in righteous indignation, sat glow- 
ing before him. 

In the silence that followed her appeal 
an emotion foreign to his experience 
routed speech. The cool, level-headed 
man was dumb and confounded, but 
subtly conscious of the extraordinary 
change in his attitude towards Stella. 

‘*] believe you,’’ he stammered at 
length. ‘‘ Can you forgive me?’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ she returned, a glad light 
illuminating her face. 

‘« Then,’’ said Fortescue slowly, as if 
the words were painful to utter, ‘‘ the 
guilty person is —’’ 

‘*Hush,’’ she murmured. ‘‘Let me 
speak. I can unravel the skein.’’ 

She fumbled with the pocket of her 
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skirt, and pulled forth a note book, the 
record of her experiments. 

‘‘Begin at the first page,’’ she said, 
handing him the small volume. 

Fortescue took the book, satisfied him- 
self that Desmond needed no attention, 
and began to read. From time to time 
exclamations escaped his lips, tributes 
to genius. When he had finished, some 
warm words of approval and congratu- 
lation brought the color to Stella’s 
cheeks. 

‘* You isolated the muscarine only yes- 
terday ?’’ 

‘*Yes. Mrs. ‘Desmond was in the 
laboratory and | told her of the Czar 
Alexis and that the fungus was used by 
the Tartars to produce intoxication.”’ 

‘*It is best to keep such knowledge to 
oneself.’’ 

‘*] know,— | know,— but speech with 
a congenial, sympathetic companion 
seems almost a necessity. You, Doctor, 
were indiscreet enough to take me into 
your confidence.’’ 

The riposte silenced him. 

‘*Mrs. Desmond,”’ continued the nurse, 
‘* was so kind, so keenly interested, and 
1 owed everything to her: the leisure 
for these experiments, the expensive 
apparatus.”’ 

‘That is what tempted you to come 
here.’’ 

‘‘ That, and her friendship for me. | 
was so lonely at the hospital.’’ 

Her simple words cut him. He remem- 
bered, with regret, that he had treated 
her as a tool, a useful servant, not to be 
considered from aught save a scientific 
point of view. 

‘* About noon, Doctor, Mr. Chetwynd 
called, and Mrs. Desmond left the labor- 
atory.’’ 

‘*Ah! Chetwynd !’’ muttered Fortes- 
cue, recalling his grim jest about attend- 
ing the execution of Desmond. ‘“ Yes. 
Go on.”’ 


She obeyed, investing the story with 
dramatic interest, as she detailed in the 
simplest, concisest language the events 
which culminated in the assault of hus- 
band and wife. 

‘* Horrible,’’ cried Fortescue, glancing 
with undisguised disgust at the swollen 
features of Desmond. Almost he re- 
gretted the night’s work.”’ 

‘* When the fit seized him,’’ proceeded 
Stella, ‘‘ | did what I could and sent im- 
mediately for Doctor Boak. Mrs. Des- 
mond went to her room. | could see 
that she was utterly unstrung, and 
begged her to go to bed. After the Doc- 
tor had gone, | remembered that the lab- 
oratory was in confusion and snatched a 
minute to tidy up. 1 found Mrs. Des- 
mond sitting in a chair there, complain- 
ing of the heat. Recalling, Doctor, what 
she said and how she looked | am pre- 
pared to stake my life that she took the 
muscarine to kill not her husband, but 
herself.’’ 

Her loyalty to the' woman who had be- 
friended her touched Fortescue, but her 
hypothesis carried no conviction of its 
truth to him. 

‘* About five o’clock, it might have 
been a little later, Doctor Boak sent up 
a note and the capsules which were car- 
ried to Mrs. Desmond’s room. The cap- 
sules were in her possession for some 
five minutes.’’ 

‘«Time enough to introduce the mus- 
carine.”’ 

‘¢ Then she sent both letter and cap- 
sules to me, and the butler told me that 
he feared she was seriously ill. She 
looked — so he said — wild. The direc- 
tions in the doctor’s note were explicit. 
They were to be administered immedi- 
ately. | gave them to Mr. Desmond, 
and leaving him with the butler and his 
valet, hastened to Mrs. Desmond. I 
found her pacing the floor and raving 
about muscarine. Of course, I supected 
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nothing, and forced her to swallow a 
large dose of chloral. Her maid, and | 
undressed her, and she fell asleep as 
soon as her head touched the pillow. | 
was still in her room when Mr. Des- 
mond’s man came rushing to say that 
his master was worse. I dispatched a 
groom to hunt Doctor Boak, wherever 
he might be, and returned to find my 
patient in convulsions.’’ 

‘* And you suspected nothing ?’’ 

‘*Nothing. Your face startled me, 
not expecting you, and your manner 
suggested to me that something was 
wrong. You see | have had no experi- 
ence with cases of acute alcoholism, but 
when you called for atropine, | guessed 
the riddle.’’ 

‘*Mrs. Desmond 
What is to be done?’’ 

‘**] will go to her now.”’ 

‘*But you need rest. This has been 
an awful night for you.”’ 


will awake soon. 


He glanced professionally at her bowed 
figure, her weary face, and the purple 


circles beneath her heavy eyes. What 
—he asked himself — could he have ac- 
complished without Stella? 

‘When she wakes | must be with her. 
The realization of what she has done will 
overpower her then.’’ 

‘*Do you feel no horror, no detesta- 
tion? Of all criminals a poisoner is the 
most hateful. My sympathy for Mrs. 
Desmond is paralyzed. If her husband 
dies she must answer to the charge of 
murder.’’ 

A man is logical in thought and re- 
Strained in action; a woman is, gener- 
ally, the exact opposite. To this rule 
Stella was no exception despite her 
science and experience. 

‘* Before Mrs. Desmond should be ar- 
rested for murder,’’ she replied slowly, 
her eyes resting distastefully upon the 
stern face of the Doctor, ‘‘I would my- 
self shoulder her crime. She is my 


She knows my story and still 
loves me. | am sorry for her and pity 
her from the bottom of my heart. If she 
killed fifty men, like the brute who lies 
there, | should still love her, and if I 
could, shield her.’’ 

Her vehemence, so feminine in its ex- 
pression, raised a smile. ; 

‘Go at once to the dining room,’’ he 
said in a kindly tone, ‘‘ and eat some- 
thing substantial before you go to Mrs. 
Desmond. | insist upon it.’’ 

He accompanied her to the door and 
on the threshold held out his hand. 

‘You are a trump anyway, he said 
with a smile still on his face. ‘‘ Be sure 
and make a hearty meal.’’ 


friend ! 


XVI. 


During the day it became known in 
San Francisco that Desmond was lying 
at the point of death, and the house was 
besieged by callers. Aunt Mary and 
Phyllis hastened from Menlo, and were 
the only persons admitted to Helen’s 
presence. Both proffered heartfelt sym- 
pathy and love, but she waved them 
impatiently aside, sitting stony-eyed and 
silent in her chair by the window, par- 
alyzed by suspense, waiting with throb- 
bing pulses for the tardy bulletins. 
This dreadful torpor! Would it never 
cease? 

He had been taken ill on Monday 
morning. Throughout Tuesday and 
Tuesday night his condition of coma re- 
mained the same. With the dawn 
of Wednesday there was no change 
whatsoever. Fortescue, intensely in- 
interested in the case, hardly ieft his 
patient. Doctor Boak, after consulta- 
tion, consented to abdicate in favor of 
his junior colleague. He asked — good 
worthy soul—no inconvenient ques- 
tions. Of late years he had devoted 
himself to the culture of chrysanthe- 
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mums. He admitted frankly to Fortes- 
cue that in obscure cerebral lesions he 
was not quite ‘up to date.” A nurse 
was procured and Stella forbidden the 
sick room. Her presence there, if Des- 
mond recovered consciousness, might be 
attended with undesirable results. 

That Helen should take this blow so 
hardly passed the understanding of both 
Phyllis and Aunt Mary. Respecting her 
extraordinary grief, they sat apart, gaz- 
ing at her sorrowfully with questioning 
eyes. They had offered to leave her, 
but she begged them anxiously to stay, 
faltering out nervously that she dreaded 
to be left alone. Langham came up from 
the Palace Hotel and knocked about the 
balls in the billiard room. His sense of 
duty kept him at his post. In the ab- 
sence of Helen’s male relatives he felt 
that no other course was open, and his 
indignation against Henry Barrington 
was the more violent because repressed. 


That gentleman, indeed, had pleaded 
stress of business and remained in the 
house about five minutes. 

‘Queer fellows, these Yanks,’’ said 
Fred, chalking his cue; ‘‘ here is Henry’s 
sister likely to be made a widow any 
minute, and he ’s thinking of his cursed 


bank. And where the deuce is Dick. 
An Englishman would n’t go off, leaving 
no address. He may be wanted by his 
country, or his relations or friends.’’ 

Langham’s suit with Phyllis still hung 
fire. Since his arrival in California 
certain scruples had presented them- 
selves. The bent of his mind, decidedly 
magisterial, withheld final judgment upon 
so important an issue as taking to his 
arms an American wife ! 

At three, Tuesday afternoon, Chet- 
wynd called. He told the butler that he 
wished to see Mr. Langham and was 
shown into the library. 

‘** Gad,”’ said Fred, ‘*1’m glad you ’ve 
come, John. This sort of thing is terribly 


wearing. Why, you look as solemn as 
an owl! Between you and me I can’t 
help seeing the finger of Providence in 
this.”’ 

‘‘Fred, | must speak to Mrs. Des- 
mond.’’ 

‘*Impossible, my good fellow. Phyl- 
lis tells me she is quite off her head. 
Women are like that, you know. She 
despised her husband when he was fit 
and well; now it is all the other way. 
See her? Why, man, she won’t see 
me.”’ 

Chetwynd seated himself at the writ- 
ing table and scribbled a few lines upon 
a sheet of note paper. Dictated by the 
tact and delicacy of a gentleman, the 
letter contained nothing to offend the 
most censorious eye, but to Helen (ap- 
praising the simple phrases at their 
proper value) the importunity of his 
sympathy, the significance of his love, 
the ghastly impropriety of his presence 
in the house, were each and all insup- 
portable. She decided instantly that 
nothing short of an interview would 
drive him from the State. His love for 
her, at all hazards, must be extirpated. 
Long ago he had deliberately blackened 
himself in her eyes. Now it was her 
turn to play the Ethiopian. 

‘Great God!’’ he cried, when she 
stood before him, in her own pretty 
boudoir with all its bibelots and knick- 
knacks, so woful a stage setting for the 
dramatis personae, ‘‘ what.is the mean- 
ing of this ?’”’ 

His glance embraced her lack-luster 
eyes, her trembling limbs, her pallor, 
her indescribable air of suffering.’’ 

‘‘ It means,’’ she said with a shudder, 
** punishment.”’ 

‘* Punishment !’’ he repeated_blankly. 
‘*Punishment? | fail to understand.’’ 

Then she told him simply and incis- 
ively what she had done. No other 
course seemed possible. A half truth 
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even would defeat her purpose. The 
dramatic force of her words held him 
spell-bound. 

‘* And now,”’ she said huskily, ‘‘ you 
must go— out of the State —out of the 
country. You know me for what I am. 
No fatuous memory of the woman you 
loved will oppress you in the future. 
Go! ”’ 

‘* Helen,’’ he whispered. 
do this thing for love of me? ’’ 

‘* What does it matter? ’’ she answered 
wearily. ‘*‘Our motives are always 
more or less mixed. Please leave me.’’ 

‘*] shall not go,’’ he said, ‘‘ till | have 
told you what I think of you.’’ 

She misunderstood him. 

‘* Spare me,’’ she cried faintly, hold- 
ing up her slender hands as if to ward 
off a blow. 

‘*] will go,’’ he answered, 
once. 
ent. 


9? 


** Did you 


‘‘and at 
Perhaps it is best— for the pres- 
But wherever I may be, the 


memory of your sweet face will be the 
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thing I most value in this world or the 
next. You were made for me and | for 
you. If I loved you less | should stay 
with you to torment you, but at your 
bidding I go, and at your bidding I shall 
return. As for your story, | believe as 
much of that as | please. It makes no 
difference in my love for you. That 
we must both stiffer is certain. I have 
my bills to meet and you have yours. 
And they must be settled to the ultimate 
farthing. That is what life has taught 
me! We spoke of heaven the other day. 
It is heaven for me to be with you. It 
is hell when we are apart. Yes,1 go, 
but I must take with me this.”’ 

He seized her in his arms and kissed 
her passionately. Then lifting her from 
the ground he bore her swiftly to a couch 
and laid her down. 

‘‘May the curse of God light upon 
me,’’ he said with emphasis, ‘‘ if woman’s 
lips meet mine till you claim from me 
that kiss.’’ 

‘ Horace Annesley Vachell. 
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IV. BIMETALISM. 


N the OVERLAND MONTHLY, May 
number, in anarticle headed 
‘*The Silver Question — 
Facts and Principles,’’ Col- 
onel John P. Irish, enjoying 
the repute of being one of 
the ablest champions of the 
single gold standard, adopts 
soho for premises the following 
~ propositions of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, viz: 
First. 
gard legal proportions altogether. 


** Just principles will lead us to disre- 
The true pro- 


portion between gold and silver is a mercantile 
problem altogether.” 

Second. ‘‘ To trade on equal terms, the meas- 
ure of value should be as nearly as possible on a 
par with the corresponding nation whose medium 
is in a sound state.” 


From these Col. Irish deduces that :— 


“* Therefore the policy of the United States 
should be the single gold standard as now, and 
permanent abandonment of the attempt by law 
to hold the metals at an unnatural parity on an 
artificial ratio.’ 


In his argument, Col. Irish says :— 
‘« Jeffersonian wisdom dictates the single 
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standard.’’ Now Mr. Jefferson was not 
a monometalist, but a bimetalist, as the 
facts of history clearly show. ‘‘In 1785 
the American Congress adopted the Span- 
ish milled dollar as the basis and unit of 
our money, making it the lawful dollar 
and standard.’’ Thusin the country the 
single silver standard from 1785 to 1792 
was the legal standard of money. Alex- 
ander Hamilton, the peer of Jefferson 
himself in statesmanship, said in his Mint 
Report : 

**But upon the whole ’” — the silver standard 
being then in vogue — “‘ it seems most advisable 
not to attach the unit exclusively to either metal, 
because this cannot be done effectually without 
destroying the character and office of one of 
them as money, and reducing it to the situation 
of mere merchandise. To annul the use of either 
of the metals is to abridge the quantity of the 
circulating medium, and is liable to all the objec- 
tions which arise from a comparison of the ben- 
efits of a full, with thé evils of a scanty circula- 
tion.” 


Thomas Jefferson, in returning to 


Hamilton this report, said: 

“Tl concur with you in thinking that the unit 
must stand upon both metals.”’ 

Congress passed a bimetallic bill, 
framed in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of these great statesmen, 
fixing the ratio between silver and gold 
at 15 to 1, and George Washington signed 
the bill April 2nd, 1792. 

Thus is furnished proof positive that 
Jefferson was a bimetallist; also that 
Hamilton, Washington and the Congress 
passing the bill were bimetallists. 

‘Turning to the first proposition of Col. 
Irish, it is clearly seen from the foregoing 
that he fails to represent correctly the 
attitude of Mr. Jefferson with respect to 
his monetary views of gold and silver. 
Also obviously fails to sound the depth of 
meaning intended by the author of the 
proposition. 

In international commerce balances are 
usually settled by weight of the exchange 


medium and not by tale. Itis quite likely 
that Mr. Jefferson in making the proposi- 
tion may have had this mode of value 
measure in mind, and so far as feasible 
deemed a more general adoption of it 
advisable. Beyond this is presented a 
problem, ‘‘a mercantile problem alto- 
gether,’’ requiring the determination of 
‘*the true proportion between gold and 
silver.’’ 

Now to ascertain ‘‘ the true proportion 
between gold and silver,’’ it will be nec- 
essary to determine the commodity value 
of each. It is difficult to see how this 
can be done without referring the matter 
to first principles. For so long as gold 
and silver have other than a mercantile 
use, their commodity value would be 
affected thereby. Let then the monetary 
or legal value of gold and silver be elim- 
inated throughout the world, and so con- 
tinue until manufactures shall consume 
the present stock of those metals. Were 
this done, it may be safely said, the gold 
that will now buy thirty bushels of wheat 
would not buy three bushels, and the 
silver that will now buy two bushels of 
wheat would not buy a peck ; and that 
these proportions of the commodity pur- 
chasing power of gold and silver would 
hold good throughout general commodity. 
Thus we perceive that uninfluenced by 
legislative enactment, the commodity 
value of gold and silver would be but a 
bagatelle. 

Law, in fact, not only confers upon 
gold and silver their respective monetary 
values, but largely their so-called com- 
mercial values. Indeed the commercial 
value of gold and silver is for the most 
part a derivative from their legal money 
value. ‘‘Use is the sole and supreme 
test of value.’’ In all trade in which gold 
and silver are used as a medium of ex- 
change, ‘‘just principles ’’ require not 
more, that ‘‘the true proportion be- 
tween ’’ them shall obtain, than shall the 
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true mercantile or commodity value of 
the metals themselves. 

Their mercantile value tested by the 
fundamental law of economics as seen is 
insignificant to answer in any tolerable 
degree the requirements of the world’s 
business transactions. It seems obvious 
then, that the use of legal money is indis- 
pensable to convenience and thrift in 
trade — in a word, to the advancement of 
civilization. In the United States gold 
and silver on an equal footing, and at an 
established parity, were employed as 
legal money, with happy effect, from 
1792 to 1873. 

During this period of 81 years, their 
value lines were nearly coincident, and 
doubtless would have so continued till 
the present time but for the demonetizing 
crime of silver in 1873. The past is a 
safe criterion by which to judge of the 
future. Experience, the great teacher, 
invokes legislation to restore bimetalism 
and to make as near as possible, the 
money ratio of silver to gold in conformity 
to the commodity values of the two met- 
als alike conditioned — standing upon the 
same footing. In this event, the ratio 
would not likely exceed 16 to 1, nor fall 
below 15 to1. Col. Irish says that — 

**The basis of Mr. Jefferson’s scientific con- 
clusion was the great economic truth that Jaw 
cannot create value.’ * 


True, the legal stamp placed upon gold 
or silver does not impart fineness or 
weight to the substance ; does not change 


its quality or quantity. But law in this 
case does create use, and use creates 
demand upon the world’s metal mass, 
limited in quantity, and thereby creates 
value by enhancing its purchasing power. 
It matters not whether the means bind- 
ing together cause and effect is a single 
link or a chain. Law creates money, 
and ‘money by itself,’’ says Aristotle, 
‘*has value only by law, and not by 
nature.’’ ‘‘ Money,’’ says Professor An- 


drews, ‘‘ is at besta measure of value by 
virtue of being itself a value. A metal 
not so already might however become 
more valuable by being made legal cur- 
rency.”’ 

With respect to the second proposition 
of Col. Irish, it is to be observed that the 
law of change is ever persistent, and 
varies in its operations in accord with 
the condition of things. In the time of 
Mr. Jefferson, comparatively little money 
was used in domestic transactions. Bar- 
ter, quasi-barter, and the so-called truck 
system, then largely performed the offices 
of money. At that period our foreign 
commerce, in comparison with our domes- 
tic involving the use of money, was 
deemed of vast importance, reaching in 
1800 $85,000,000.00, and in 1820 $115,- 
000,000.00. As applied to the conditions 
then obtaining in the country, the propo- 
sition that, ‘‘to trade on equal terms, the 
measure of value should be as nearly as 
possible on a par with the corresponding 
nation whose medium is in a sound state,’’ 
is well worthy of its great author. 

But the conditions now are esseptially 
different from those of that period. In 
1890, our foreign commerce, as by the 
United States Statistics, was $1,600,000,- 
000.00 nearly, and our domestic com- 
merce, according to Mr. Atkinson, $56,- 
000,000,000.00 — our foreign being equal 
to 3 1-5 per cent only of our domestic 
commerce. Justice and wisdom require 
that legislation with respect to our system 
of money shall conform to these conditions. 
That is, if our monetary law is to be framed 
in the interests of commerce, let it con- 
form, so far as may be, to the ratio; as 
3 I-§ per cent conducive to our foreign 
commerce, to 96 4-5 per cent conducive 
to our domestic. 

But in fact, our domestic commerce as 
determined by Mr. Atkinson, does not 
equal a tithe of the country’s transactions 
requiring the use of money. Such being 
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the case, the 3 I-5§ per cent assigned to 
foreign commerce, reduces as to import- 
ance in our money problem, to a fraction 
too small to be heeded. 

No inconsiderable portion of our foreign 
commerce, amounting in 1890, to §$1,- 
600,000,000.00, is with silver standard 
countries, — the Orient and Spanish 
America. This will evidently, from now 
on, vastly increase. The prospects of 
rapid development of the immeasurable 
resources of those countries are bright 
with promise. In effecting those devel- 
opments, their demands upon our mar- 
kets for ships, railroad material, mach- 
inery, and other products will be 
immense. Our commerce with Europe, 
so far as imports are concerned, will 
necessarily greatly diminish as we en- 
large and perfect our manufactures. 
Wisdom, therefore, dictates that we 


cultivate commercial relations more as- 
siduously with the silver money countries 


than with the gold. Their markets are 
ours by nature, and will be soin practice 
if we are discreet and energetic. They 
are at our doors, while wide oceans in- 
tervene between them and our compet- 
itors. Our geographical position defies 
competition. Our monetary policy, so 
far as our foreign commerce is concerned, 
should be shaped in accord with these 
advantages. From a foreign commercial 
standpoint, it would be better for us to 
adopt the silver money standard rather 
than the gold ;— but better still for us to 
adopt the bimetallic standard. 

The facts adduced in the preceding 
discussion, incontrovertibly show the pre- 
mises of Colonel Irish utterly impractic- 
able and inapplicable to the existing condi- 
tions of the country’s financial and com- 
mercial affairs, Therefore, it logically fol- 
lows, that his conclusion, since it can have 
no higher value than his premises, is no 
less impracticable and inapplicable. Nor is 
it in consonance with the views of their 


author, Mr. Jefferson; for his, as shown, 
were in favor of bimetalism. The con- 
clusion of Mr. Irish then is entitled to no 
higher dignity than merely his own 
notion without regard to his premises. 
In its clause ‘‘ permanent abandonment 
of the attempt by law to hold the metals at 
an unnatural parity on an artificial ratio.’’ 
The term ‘‘unnatural,’’ since ‘‘ money 
by itself has value only by law and not 
by nature’’—seems redundant and to 
render the expression ambiguous. 

The notion of Col. Irish that ‘‘ the 
policy of the United States should be the 
single gold standard as now,”’ is subject 
to very grave objections, and will, if 
continued, ere long evidently bankrupt 
the country. Mr. John Sherman, largely 
responsible for the evils that have been 
wrecking the country for the last twenty 
years and upward, pleads guilty to the 
charge of participancy in the crime against 
silver — against the people in 1873; sets 
forth the truths as to the effects of that 
crime, and for his execrable part therein, 
offers ignorance as his apology, than 
which, except fraud, it would be hard to 
find anything more humiliating. 


Thus in a letter of July 15th, 1878, to 
W. S. Grosbeck, he said :— 


**During the monetary conference in Paris, 
when silver in our country was excluded from 
circulation by being undervalued” —(the U. S. 
Statistics show that the commercial ratio of silver 
to gold was in 1873, 15.92 to 1, and that running 
back to 1834, at no time had it been as great as 
16 to 1) —“‘I was strongly in favor of the single 
standard of gold, and wrote a letter which you 
will find in the proceedings of that conference, 
stating briefly my view. At that time the wisest 
of us did not anticipate the sudden fate of silver 
on the use of gold that has occurred. This un- 
certainty of the relation between the two metals 
is one of the chief arguments in favor of a mono- 
metallic system. But other arguments showing the 
dangerous effect upon industry by dropping one of the 
precious metals from the standard of value, outweigh 
in my mind all theoretical objections to the bimetallic 
system.”’ 
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John G. Carlisle never uttered more 
substantial truths than when he said, 
February 21st, 1878 :— 

**1 know that the world’s stock of precious 
metals is none too large, and | see no reason to 
apprehend that it will ever become so. Mankind 
will be fortunate, indeed, if the annual production 
of gold and silver coin shall keep pace with the 
annual increase of population, commerce and 
industry. According to my view of the subject, 
the conspiracy which seems to have been formed 
here and in Europe to destroy by legislation and 
otherwise from three-sevenths to one-half the 
metallic money of the world, is the most gigantic 
crime of this or any other age. The consumma- 
tion of such a scheme would ultimately entail 
more misery upon the human race than all the 
wars, pestilence and famine that ever occurred in 
the history of the world. The absolute and in- 
stantaneous destruction of half the movable 
property of the world, including horses, ships, 
railroads and all other appliances for carrying on 
commerce, while it would be felt more sensibly 


at the moment, would not produce anything like - 


the prolonged distress and disorganization of 
society that must inevitably result from the per- 
manent annihilation of one-half of the metallic 
money of the world.” 

At the time these great truths were 
uttered by Mr. Sherman and Mr. Car- 
lisle, gold as a commodity had appreci- 
ated in the preceding six years 14.77 per 
cent; whereas since 1872 to the present 
time, it has appreciated with respect to 
silver and general commodity 100 per 
cent and upward, and is still appreciating. 
The daily news informs us that European 
money operators are buying up gold at 
advanced rates, while the prospect is not 
remote that our Treasury will be made 
again an humble suppliant to them for their 
hoarded gold on their own terms. The 
single gold standard has proven and is 
proving most disastrous to the country. 
Thus in 1866 our national debt was 
$2,773,000,000.00. At the prices at that 
time each of the following items would 
have paid it, viz :— 129,000,000 bbls. of 
beef, or 87,000,000 bbls. of pork, or 
1,007,000,000 bush. of wheat, or 3,362,- 
350,000 bush. of oats, or 2,218,000,000 


bush. of corn, or 7,092,000,000 Ibs. of 
cotton (1867), or 213,307,000 tons of coal, 
or 24,110,000 tons of bar iron. 

Whereas, after paying the yearly in- 
terest and $1,701,020,473.00 of the prin- 
cipal, it would require to pay in products 
at prices in 1894, the remaining debt 
$1,071,979,527.00: — 178,663,254 bbls. 
of beef, or 107,197,952 bbls. of pork, or 
2,143,958,014 bush. of wheat, or 4,287,- 
918,028 bush. of oats, or 3,970,294,174 
bush. of corn, or 15,313,993,242 Ibs. of 
cotton (1867), or 267,994,881 tons of 
coal, or 26,145,842 tons of bar iron. 

Thus conclusively showing that in con- 
sequence of the appreciated value of gold, 
it would require far more of the desig- 
nated products to pay the debt of 1894, 
than that of 1866— more by 49,663,254 
bbls. of beef, or 20,197,952 bbls. of pork, 
or 1,136,959,014 bush. of wheat, or 
1,025,568,028 bush. of oats, or 1,752,- 
294,174 bush. of corn, or 8,221,993,243 
Ibs. of cotton (1867), or 54,687,881 tons 
of cgqal, or 2,035,842 tons of bar iron. 

These, as seen, are staple products, 
and may be taken as fairly representing 
the relative debt paying power of gen- 
eral commodity at the respective dates 
named. In presence of the fact that the 
national debt is equal only to about one- 
fortieth part of the aggregate debt of the 
country — principal and interest ‘payable 
in gold—the thoughtful American can 
but sfand appalled. The national debt — 
except the iniquitous bond portion of the 
last two years — was incurred when sil- 
ver and gold, at an established ratio be- 
tween them, were at par. And ‘‘ just 
principles ’’ demand that in its payment 
the dignity of silver shall not, in the 
least, be impaired — demand that as far 
as possible, the payment of a debt, pub- 
lic or private, shall not be made in money 
varying in value from that of general 
commodity at the time the debt shall 
have been contracted. Money is good in 
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proportion to its stability of value as 
compared with that of general commodity. 
Perfection in establishing a standard meas- 
ure of value seems unattainable. The 
standard least liable to fluctuation should 
evidently be adopted. Gold monometal- 
ism has proved highly fluctuating — ap- 
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3 DISOBEDI- 
ENCE to the law- 
ful command of 
a superior offi- 
cer.’’ 

The words rang in my ears as | dis- 
mounted and passed the reins over my 
horse’s head, and allowed the animal to 
poke his nose among the dry pine needles 
which lay on the mountain trail. I tried 
to recall the exact phrasing of the 4rticle 
of war which seemed the most appro- 
priate to my offense. It might be con- 
sidered a clear case of disobedience to 
orders, — the lawful command of my su- 
perior officer,— and in that case, the 
twenty-first article of war, with its grew- 
some penalty of, *‘death or such other 
punishment as a court martial may di- 
rect,’’ stared me in the face. Possibly, 
however, there were mitigating circum- 
stances to be considered in my favor and 
the court, if the members wished to deal 





preciated over 100 per cent in twenty- 
three years—and should therefore be 
permanently abolished. Bimetalism long 
tested, proved highly efficient in perform- 
ing all the duties required of money, and 
therefore may safely be re-established, 
and ought so to be. 
Irving M. Scott. 


WRITTEN BY AN OFFICER OF THE 
UNITED STATES ARMY. 


leniently with me, might only find me 
guilty of ‘‘conduct to the prejudice of 
good order and military discipline,’’ un- 
der the sixty-second article of war ;— 
the ‘‘devil’s article,’’ as it is called by 
the soldiers, since it includes, in its com- 
prehensive scope, all offenders for whom 
a punishment to fit the crime may not be 
found under any other article of war. 

‘What does it matter?’’ I groaned to 
myself. ‘‘ What difference does it make 
what infernal article | am tried for vio- 
lating. I have only myself to thank for 
my ill luck. Had I done as I was told to 
do, | might even now be back at the post 
with my prisoners.”’ 

The-rain was falling gently in the open 
spaces between the trees, and therefore | 
motioned to my squad of seven troopers 
to lead their mounts to the shelter of a 
clump of cedarson my right, and I turned 
my own horse over to the nearest man. 

Left to myself I turned over the events 
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of the unlucky day in my mind. I re- 
called how, shortly after guard-mounting 
that same morning, the Colonel had sent 
for me to come at once to his office. | 
wondered, as | hastened towards the 
Adjutant’s office, if the time would ever 
come when the ‘‘ compliments of the com- 
manding officer ’’ would cease to strike a 
cold chill down my spinal column, and a 
vague presentiment of something dis- 
agreeable to follow. 

The Colonel, I found when I reached the 
august presence, was in an excited frame 
of mind ; but this did not surprise me, for 
we Subalterns in the Eleventh Horse were 
used to his fits of excitement over trifles. 
He was pacing up and down the limits of 
his Adjutant’s office, his hands clinched 
behind his back, as if to prevent them 
from clawing this air or the hair of the 
nearest second lieutenant. 

‘Mr. Romayne,’’ he screamed in his 
high pitched voice, keeping up his walk, 
‘‘ The officer-of-the-day reports that two 


of our general prisoners — deserters serv- 
ing sentence— have escaped from the 
guard house. Something is always going 
wrong when Captain Jones is officer of 


the day! You will take a detail of six 
men and a non-commissioned officer, and 
recapture these prisoners. You will also 
take the guide, Costello, with you, and 
be governed as to the direction the men 
have taken by what he says. He tells 
me they have gone up the Bear Pass trail 
and he knows every inch of the ground. 
So that is your route, and you ought to 
have no trouble in overtaking the rascals, 
don’t be surprised if they resist arrest. 
They ’ll not come back without a strug- 
gle.’’ 

! listened in silence, saluted, and turned 
on my heel to carry out my orders. | 
must confess I felt discouraged at the 
threshold of my undertaking. | had not 
been long in the army, yet long enough 
to realize that no officer likes to be ham- 


pered with directions as to how he is to 
do what he is ordered to do. Most com- 
manding officers realize that they get the 
best results from their subordinates when 
they tell them simply to doa thing and 
leave them to determine the way to do 
it. 1 did not fancy the idea of being con- 
fined to the Bear Pass trail. Nor did | 
like having Costello, — ‘‘ Gopher Bill,’’ 
the soldiers called him—for a guide. 
From the first time I saw the greasy half- 
breed scout, | felt an unconquerable aver- 
sion for him. Like most young men | 
fancied myself a reader of character and 
| thought that I read ‘‘ liar and rascal ’’ in 
Gopher Bill’s bearded face. 

We rode out of the three company 
post, which guarded the eastern end of 
the Indian reservation, at a quick trot, 
less than fifteen minutes after my inter- 
view with the Colonel. 1 rode my hardy 
sorrel gelding at the head of the little col- 
umn. Next came Gopher Bill, riding an 
Indian piebald pony, closely followed by 
a sergeant and six troopers in column of 
files; for trails are very narrow in the 
White River country. 

I turned half way round in my saddle, 
as soon as we were out of the post, and 
said to Gopher Bill, ‘‘ You know which 
trail the deserters took, do you? ”’ 

‘“*Yes, Lieutenant. The Bear Paw 
trail,’’ he replied. 

‘* How do you know this ?”’ I asked. 

‘« Squaw man Joe saw them and passed 
them five miles up the Bear Paw trail, 
Lieutenant. I seen them turn in this 
way myself just after they was missed.’’ 

‘*] believe you are lying to me,’’ was 
my inward comment as we rode on. 

My distrust of the guide increased 
when | glanced down at the trail and 
failed to discover any signs of recent 
mule tracks in the dust. As we were 
leaving the corral the quartermaster 
sergeant had informed me that the escap- 
ing prisoners were, he thought, mounted 
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‘HE WAS PACING UP AND DOWN THE LIMITS OF HIS ADJUTANT’S OFFICE,” 


on mules, which they had found near 
the guard house. | mentioned this to 
the guide. 

‘Oh, no, Lieutenant, the quarter- 
master sergeant don’t know nothin’. It 
was Injun ponies they rode and here are 
the tracks.”’ 

| remembered that the Bear Paw trail 
was a favorite one with the Indians at 
certain seasons, which would account for 
the pony tracks. | felt more than ever 
convinced that the guide was deceiving 
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me, and the prisoners had not taken this 
trail. 

1 knew that the only remaining trail 
which they could take, which would 
lead them anywhere near a railroad 
(and deserters seek railroads as ducks do 
water), was the White Oak trail. | 
also happened to remember that there is 
a ‘* cut off’’ by way of the Bitter Root 
Creek trail to the White Oak from the 
Bear Paw, and that this cut off started 
just ahead of where we were then riding. 
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‘* The guide is wrong,’’ what, later in 
the day, I called my silly presentiment 
said to me. 

Obeying it, I motioned ‘‘ Column 
right!’’ when we reached the cut off 
and we left the Bear Paw trail. The 
soldiers, of course, followed me ‘with the 
unquestioning obedience of the regular. 
But Gopher Bill, his face livid with rage, 
tried to ride his horse abreast of mine 
and said in a voice shaking with passion: 

‘*The Lieutenant is dead wrong. 
This ain’t the right trail. The men we 
are after are not very far ahead on the 
Bear Paw. Wed better go back there, 
Lieutenant. | say we’d better turn 
back ! ’’ 

1 told him to keep quiet. I knew what 
| was about. He muttered something in 


Wd) 
a 


reply about the column and his orders 
and the Bear Paw trail. But I rode on, 
ignoring his grumbling. 

An hour later we struck the White 
Oak trail. To my chagrin and disap- 
pointment I saw nothing to indicate the 
recent passage of either mules or ponies, 
and the trail soon became so rocky and 
so confused that it took a more practiced 
eye than mine to discover any signs. 
The day wore on towards afternoon and 
our faithful horses, lagging along the 
rough trail, now at a slow walk, began 
to show signs of fatigue and thirst. | 
ordered a halt and Bill, the guide, ap- 
parently recovered from his ill humor, 
offered to go and look for water. 

We waited for him for nearly an hour, 
but, as he did not return, | concluded 


‘“*TO MY CHAGRIN AND DISAPPOINTMENT I SAW NOTHING TO INDICATE THE PASSAGE OF MULE OR PONIES.’’ 
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“SUDDENLY, WHIZZ! A BALL WENT BY MY HEAD!” 


that he had either lost his way (not 
likely, however, as he knew the country), 
or else had returned to the post to pour 
his tale of woe into the colonel’s ear. 
So we mounted and rode on. 

Two hours later the lengthening 
shadows warned me that the afternoon 
was well advanced, and still no sign of 
the fugitives. Then rain began to fall. 
Soon | again ordered a halt, and this 
brings me to the time mentioned at the 
outset of this narrative when | went 
over, mentally, the events of the day. 

I had to contemplate the disagree- 
able necessity of making a dry camp 
where we were for the night; for it was 
not raining hard enough to enable us to 
catch any water, and there was no 
stream or spring, apparently, in all the 
region we had traversed. But the pro- 
spects for a dry camp were as a minor 
evil when I reflected that next day | 
must return to the post with used up 
horses, disgusted men, and the object of 
the expedition worse than not accom- 
plished, for had | not deliberately dis- 
obeyed my instructions and fully deserved 
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my failure? A court-martial certainly 
awaited me at the very outset of my 
military career. It would be the ‘‘ devil’s 
article ’’ at the very least. Good luck if 
it was no worse. 

With these melancholy forebodings, I 
left my detachment of soldiers, with 
orders to unsaddle the horses and picket 
them for the night, and strolled up the 
trail a little beyond our halting place, 
still hoping against hope for some signs 
of the men we were after. 

All at once I heard the murmur of 
voices some yards ahead. | stole on, 
silently, stooping behind the thick under- 
brush in the direction of the voices. 
From the top of a low knoll I suddenly 
perceived two men, crouching down before 
a partially concealed dug-out and busily 
engaged in putting the finishing touches 
to the rude cabin by piling up logs and 
brushwood before its low entrance. It 
was a surprise to me to see men at work 
in this remote spot, but as they wore 
civilian clothing, and looked like laborers 
and had their faces turned away from 
me, | did not believe that the two men I 
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was looking for were before me. In fact 
my attention was distracted from them 
by the movements of a third man, whom 
I now perceived through the crevices 
and chinks between the logs which 
formed a rough barricade to the dug-out. 

Suddenly, whizz! a ball went by my 
head, almost grazing my cheek, immedi- 
ately followed by a loud report and smoke 
from the dug-out. The man within must 
have seen me at about the same time 
that I caught sight of him. 

My hand was at my holster in an 
instant and | had my revolver out and 
cocked. Another bullet went singing by 
my head. A large tree was within two 
feet of me. I stepped in rear of it and 


fired in the direction of the dug-out, just 
as the two men outside stepped behind 
the breastwork of logs, but not before | 
recognized them as the men | had been 
ordered to pursue and capture. 

My joy at finding them was allayed by 


the thought of the possible consequences 
to myself if | attempted their capture in 
their stronghold. It made me uncom- 
fortable to remember how near those 
bullets had come! I had but four more 
loaded chambers in my revolver. | 
could but hope that the men of my party 
had heard the noise of the firing and 
would come to my assistance. 

Such indeed proved to be the case. 
The sergeant and four of the troopers, 
attracted by the reports, came running 
towards where | stood. | indicated to 
them where the men we wanted were 
concealed. 

All was now quiet within the dug-out. 
It was getting too dark to take anything 
like accurate aim. It was evident that 
the men in the dug-out were husbanding 
their ammunition, expecting that we 
would attempt their capture by assault. 
It ceased raining and the moon came up, 
making it lighter than before. Sandy 
Merrit, one of my detachment, and a 
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soldier always fertile in resources, re- 
marked tentatively: 

‘*If the Leftenant says so, I’ll smoke 
"em out! ”’ 

There were plenty of stubble and 
brush lying around near the opening of 
the dug-out. The wind was blowing 
towards it. Merrit’s suggestion seemed 
practicable. I said ‘‘ Go ahead!”’ 

He crept forward on his hands and 
knees, while the rest of us lay, with 
pistols cocked, behind such shelter as 
the trees and rocks afforded. An instant 
later a hissing noise and thick clouds of 
smoke arose between my party and the 
dug-out, coming from the damp and de- 
caying brushwood which Sandy had set 
on fire. It was an ill wind for those in 
the dug-out. It blew the place full of 
smoke. 

‘Our game’s up!’’ 
choking voice. ‘* We surrender 

‘*Come out, then,’’ | cried, ‘‘ hands 
up! One ata time.’’ 

They did so, single file, hands up, be- 
ing covered by the revolvers of half my 
men, while the rest stepped forward to 
disarm and secure them. As the last 
one of the three stepped out into the 
moonlight, Sandy Merrit exclaimed, 

“Well, 1’ll be gol darned if I ain’t 
smoked out Gopher Bill ! ”’ 

Sure enough, our late guide was now 
one of our captives. 

It was a weary march back to the fort 
next day for tired horses and men, and 
Gopher Bill seemed particularly possessed 
of ‘‘that tired feeling,’’ as he tramped 
along leading his pony, under guard, 
doing what cavalry men call the ‘‘dough- 
boy act.’’ It transpired that he had been 
bought up by the deserters some time 
before their escape from the guard house. 

We reached the fort during the sound 
off at retreat, when | at once reported 
my return to the commanding officer, 
together with the fact that I had taken a 


called out a 


? 
! 
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different trail from the one he had ordered 
me to take. It is unnecessary to add 
that | was not court-martialed. With 


soldiers failure is the only unpardonable 
sin and success sometimes crowns even 
disobedience to orders. 

J. A. Lockwood, U. S. A. 


HOW WE PLAYED ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


IN THE STRAITS OF MALACCA. 


oS 


Y, 


<1 a/WO hours steam south from 

Singapore out into the fa- 

mous Straits of Malacca, or 

one day’s steam north from 

the equator, stands Raffles’s 

Light-house. -Sir Stamford 

Raffles, the man from whom it took its 

name, rests in Westminster Abbey, and 

a heroic-sized bronze statue of him graces 

the center of the beautiful ocean esplan- 
ade of Singapore, the city he founded. 

It was on the rocky island on which 
stands this light, that we — the mistress 
and 1— played Robinson Crusoe or, to 
be nearer the truth, Swiss Family Rob- 
inson. 

It was hard to imagine, | confess, that 
the beautiful steam launch that brought 
us was a wreck ; that our half-dozen Chi- 
nese servants were members of the fam- 
ily ; that the ton of impedimenta was the 
flotsam of the sea; that the Eurasian 


keeper and his attendants were canni- 
bals ; but we closed our eyes to all dis- 
turbing elements, and only remembered 
that we were alone on a sun-lit rock in 
the midst of a sun-lit sea, and that the 
dreams of our childhood were, to some 
extent, realized. 

What live American boy has not had 
the desire, possibly but half-admitted, to 
some day be like his hero, dear old Cru- 
soe, on a tropical island, monarch of all, 
hampered by no dictates of society or 
fashion? | admit my desire, and, further, 
that it did not leave me as! grew older. 

We had just time to inspect our little 
island home before the sun went down, 
far out in the Indian Ocean. 

Originally the island had been but a 
barren, uneven rock, the resting-place for 
gulls ; but now its summit has been made 
flat by a coating of concrete. . There is 
just enough earth between the concrete 
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and the rocky edges of the island to sup- 
port a circle of cocoanut-trees, a great 
almond-tree, and a queer-looking banyan- 
tree, whose wide-spreading arms extend 
over nearly half the little plaza. Below 
the light-house, and set back like caves 
into the side of the island, are the kitchen 
and the servants’ quarters, a covered 
passageway connecting them with the 
rotunda of the tower, in which we have 
set our dining-table. 

Ah Ming, our ‘‘ China boy,’’ seemed 
to be inveterate in his determination to 
spoil our Swiss Family Robinson illusion. 
We are hardly settled before he came to 
us. 

** Mem”? 
ice-e-blox. 
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(mistress), ‘‘no have got 
Ice-e all glow away.’”’ 


‘* Very well, Ming. Dig a hole in the 
ground, and put the ice in it.’’ 

‘How can dig? Glound all same, hard 
like ice-e.’’ 

‘*Well, let the ice melt,’’ I replied. 
‘Robinson Crusoe had no ice.”’ 

In a half-hour Jim, the cook, came up 
to speak to the ‘‘ Mem.’’ He lowered his 
cue, brushed the creases out of his spot- 
less shirt, drew his face down, and com- 
menced : 

‘* Mem, no have got chocolate, how can 
make puddlin’? ’’ 

I laughed outright. Jim looked hurt. 

‘** Jim, did you ever hear of one Cru- 
soe?” . 

‘*No, Tuan !’’ (Lord.) 

‘*Well, he was a Tuan who lived for 
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thirty yedrs without once eating choco- 
late ‘puddlin’.’ We’ll not eat any for 
ten days. Sabe?’’ 

Jim retired, mortified and astonished. 

Inside of another half-hour, the 7ukang 
Ayer or water carrier arrived on the 
scene. He was simply dressed in a pair of 
knee-breeches. He complained of a lack 
of silver polish, and was told to pound up 
a stone for the knives, and let the silver 
alone. 

We are really in the heart of a small 
archipelago. All about us are verdure- 
covered islands. They are now the 
homes of native fishermen, but a century 
ago they were hiding-places for the fierce 
Malayan pirates whose sanguinary deeds 
made the peninsula a bywcrd in the 
mouths of Europeans. 

A rocky beach extends about the island 
proper, contracting and expanding as the 
tide rises and falls. On this beach a 
hundred and one varieties of shells glisten 
in the salt water, exposing their delicate 
shades of coloring to the rays of the sun. 
Coral formations of endless design and 
shape come to view through the limpid 
spectrum, forming a perfect submarine 
garden of wondrous beauty. Through the 
shrubs, branches, ferns and sponges of 
coral, the brilliantly colored fish of the 
Southern seas sport like gold-fish in some 
immense aquarium. 

We draw out our chairs within the 
protection of the almond-tree, and watch 
the sun sink slowly to a level with the 
masts of a bark that is bound for Java 
and the Borneoan coasts. The black, 
dead lava of our island becomes molten 
for the time, and the flakes of salt left on 
the coral reef by the out-going tide are 
filled with suggestions of the gold of the 
days of ’49. A faint breeze rustles among 
the long, fan-like leaves of the palm, and 
brings out the rich yellow tints with their 
background of green. A clear, sweet 
aroma comes from out the almond-tree. 


The red sun and the white sheets of the 
bark sail away together for the Spice 
Islands of the South Pacific. 

We sleep in a room in the heart of the 
light-house. The stairway leading to it 
is so steep that we find it necessary to 
hold on to a knotted rope as we ascend. 
Hundreds of little birds, no larger than 
sparrows, dash by the windows, flying 
into the face of the gale that rages during 
the night, keeping up all the time a sharp, 
high note that sounds like wind blowing 
on telegraph wires. 

Every morning, at six o’clock, Ah Ming 
clambers up the perpendicular stairway, 
with tea and toast. We swallow it hur- 
riedly, wrap a sarong about us, and take 
a dip in the sea, the while keeping our 
eyes open for sharks. Often, after a 
bath, while stretched out in a long chair, 
we see the black fins of a man-eater 
cruising just outside the reef. 1 do not 
know that lever hit one, but I used a 
good deal of lead firing at them. 

One morning we started on an explor- 
ing expedition, in the keeper’s jolly-boat. 
It was only a short distance to the first 
island, a small rocky one, with a bit of 
sandy beach, along which were scattered 
the charred embers of past fires. From 
under our feet darted the grotesque little 
robber crabs, with their stolen shell 
houses on their backs. A great white 
jelly-fish, looking like a big: tapioca pud- 
ding, had been washed up with the tide 
out of the reach of the sea, and a small 
colony of ants was feasting on it. We 
did not try to explore the interior of the 
islet. Wenamed it Fir Island from its 
crown of fir-like casuarina-trees, which 
sent out on every breeze a balsamic odor 
that was charged with tar-away New 
England recollections. 

The next island was a large one. The 
keeper said it was called Pulo Seneng, or 
Island of Leisure, and held a little cam- 
pong, or village of Malays, under an oid 
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Punghulo, or chief, named Wahpering. 
We found, on nearing ‘the verdure-cov- 
ered island, that it looked much larger 
than it really was. The woods grew out 
into the sea for a quarter of a mile. We 
entered the wood by a narrow walled 
inlet, and found ourselves for the first 
time in a mangrove swamp. The trees 
all seemed to be growing on stilts. A 
perfect labyrinth of roots stood up out of 
the water, like a rough scaffold, on which 
rested the tree trunks, high and dry 
above the flood. From the limbs of the 
trees hung the seed pods, two feet in 
length, sharp-pointed at the lower end, 
while on the upper end, next to the tree, 
was a russet pear-shaped growth. They 
are so nicely balanced that when in their 
maturity they drop from the branches, 
they fall upright in the mud, literally 
planting themselves. 

The Punghulo’s house, or bungalow, 
stood at the end of the inlet. The old 
man—he must have been sixty — 
donned his best clothes, relieved his 
mouth of a great red quid of betel, and 
came out to welcome us. He gracefully 
touched his forehead with the back of his 
open palm, and mumbled the Malay 
greeting : 

** Tabek, Tuan?’’ 
lord?) 

When the keeper gave him our cards, 
and announced us in florid language, the 
genial old fellow touched his forehead 
again, and in his best Bugis Malay begged 
the great Rajah and Ranee to enter his 
humble home. 

The only way of entering a Malay 
home is by a rickety ladder six feet high, 
and through a four-foot opening. Iam 
afraid that the great ‘‘Rajah and Ranee”’ 
lost some of their lately acquired dignity 
in accepting the invitation. 

Wahpering’s bungalow, other than be- 
ing larger and roomier than the ordinary 
bungalow, was exactly like all others in 
style and architecture. 


(How are you, my 


It was built close to the water’s edge, 
on palm posts six feet above the ground. 
This was for protection from the tiger, 
from thieves, from the water, and for 
sanitary reasons. Within the house we 
could just stand upright. The floor was 
of split bamboo, and was elastic to the 
foot, causing a sensation which at first 
made us step carefully. The open places .« 
left by the crossing of the bamboo slats 
were a great convenience to the Pung- 
hulo’s wives, as they could sweep all the 
refuse of the house through them; they 
might also be a great accomodation to 
the Punghulo’s enemies, if he had any, 
for they could easily ascertain the exact 
mat on which he slept, and stab him 
with their keen Arises from beneath. 

In one corner of the room was the 
hand loom on which the Punghulo’s old 
wife was weaving the universal article of 
dress, the sarong. 

The weaving of a sarong represents 
the labor of twenty days, and when we 
gave the dried-up old worker two dollars 
and a half for one, her syrah-stained 
gums broke forth from between her 
bright-red lips in a ghastly grin of pleas- 
ure. 

There must have been the repre- 
sentatives of at least four generations 
under the Punghulo’s hospitable roof. 
Men and women, alike, were dressed in 
the skirt-like Sarong which fell from the 
waist down; above that some of the 
older women wore another garment called 
a Kabaya. The married women were 
easily distinguishable by their swollen 
gums and filed teeth. 

The roof and sides of the house were 
of attap. This is made from the long, 
arrow-like leaves of the nipah palm. 
Unlike its brother palms—the cocoa, 
the sago, the gamooty, and the areca — 
the nipah is short, and moré like a giant 
cactus in growth. Its leaves are stripped 
off by the natives, then bent over a bam- 
boo rod and sewed together with fibers 
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of the same palm. When dry they be- 
come glazed and waterproof. 

The tall, slender areca palm, which 
stands about every campong, supplies the 
natives with their great luxury —an 
acorn, known as the. betel-nut, which 
when crushed and mixed with lime leaves, 
takes the place of our chewing tobacco. 
In fact, the bright-red juice seen oozing 
from the corners of a Malay’s mouth is 
as much a part of himself as is his sarong 
or kris. Betel-nut chewing holds its own 
against the opium of the Chinese and 
the tobacco of the European. } 

As soon as we shook hands ceremoni- 
ously with the Punghulo’s oldest wife, 
and fabeked to the rest of his big family; 
the old man scrambled down the ladder, 
and sent a boy up a cocoanut tree for 
some fresh nuts. In a moment half a 
dozen of the great oval green nuts came 
pounding down into the sand. Another 
little fellow snatched them up, and with 


a sharp parang, or hatchet-like knife, cut 
away the soft shuck until the cocoanut 
took the form of a pyramid, at the apex 
of which he bored a hole and a stream of 


delicious cool milk gurgled out. We 
needed no second invitation to apply our 
lips to the hole. The meat inside was so 
soft that we could eat it with a spoon. 
The cocoanut of commerce contains 
hardly a suggestion of the tender fleshy 
pulp of a freshly-picked nut. 

We left the Punghulo’s house with the 
old chief in the bow of our boat — he in- 
sisted upon seeing that we were properly 
announced to his subjects —and pro- 
ceeded along the coast for half a mile, 
and then up a swampy lagoon to its 
head. 

The tall tops of the palms wrapped 
everything in a cool green twilight. The 
waters of the lagoon were filled with 
little bronze forms, swimming and sport- 
ing about in its tepid depths regardless 
of the cruel eyes that gleamed at them 


from great log-like forms among the man- 
grove roots. 

Dozens of naked children fled up the 
rickety ladders of their homes as we ap- 
proached. Ring-doves flew through the 
trees, and tame monkeys chattered at 
us from every corner. The men came 
out to meet us, and did the hospitalities 
of their village; and when we left our 
boat was loaded down with presents of 
fish and fruit. 

Almost every day after that did we 
visit the campong, and were always wel- 
comed in the same cordial manner. 

Wahpering was tireless in his atten- 
tions. He kept his Sampan Besar, or big 
boat, with its crew at our disposal day 
after day. 

One day I showed him the American 
flag. He gazed at it thoughtfully and 
said, *‘Baik!’’ (Good.) ‘* How big your 
country ?’’ I tried to explain. He lis- 
tened for a moment. ‘‘Big as Negri 
Blanda?’’ (Holland.) Ilaughed. ‘‘A thou- 
sand times larger!’’ The old fellow shook 
his head sadly, and looked at me re- 
proachfully. 

** Tidah! Tidah!’’ (No, no.) ‘Rajah. 
Orang Blanda (Dutchman) show me 
chart of the world. Holland all red. 
Take almost all the world. Rest of coun- 
tries small, small. All in one little cor- 
ner. How can Rajah say his country 
big ?”’ 

There was no denying the old man’s 
knowledge; I, too, had seen one of 
these Dutch maps of the world, which 
are circulated in Java to make the natives 
think that Holland is the greatest nation 
on earth. 

One day glided into another with sur- 
prising rapidity. We could swim, ex- 
plore, or lie out in our long chairs, and 
read and listlessly dream. All about our 
little island the silver sheen of the sea 
was checkered withsails. These strange 
native craft held for me a lasting fascin- 
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ation. I gazed out at them as they 
glided by, and saw in them some of the 
rose-colored visions of my youth. Piracy, 
Indian Rajahs and Spice Islands seemed 
to live in their queer red sails and palm- 
matting roofs. At night a soft warm 
breeze blew from off shore and lulled us 
to sleep ere we were aware. 

One morning the old chief made us a 
visit before we were up. He announced 
his approach by a salute from a muzzle- 
loading musket. I returned it by a dis- 
charge from my revolver. He had come 
over with the morning tide to ask us to 
spend the day, as his guests, wild-pig 
hunting. Of course we accepted with 
alacrity. | am not going to tell you how 
we found all the able-bodied men and 
dogs on the island awaiting us, how they 
beat the jungle with frantic yells and 
shouts while we waited on the opposite 
side, or even how many pigs we shot. It 
would all take too long. 

We went fishingevery day. The many- 
colored and many-shaped fish we caught 
were a constant wonderment tous. One 
was bottle-green, with sky-blue fins and 
tail, and striped with lines of gold. Its 
skin was stiff and firm as patent leather. 
Another was pale-blue, with a bright-red 
proboscis two inches long. We caught 
cuttle-fish with great lustrous eyes, long 
jelly feelers and a plentiful supply of 
black fluid; squibs, prawns, muletts, 
crabs and devil-fish. These last are con- 


sidered great delicacies by the natives. 
We had one fried. Its meat was perfect- 
ly white, and tasted like a tallow candle. 

The day on which we were to leave, 
Wahpering brought us some fruit and 
fish and a pair of ring-doves. Motioning 
me to one side he whispered, the while 
looking shyly at the mistress, ‘‘ Ranee 
very beautiful! How much you pay ?”’ 
I was staggered for the moment, and 
made him repeat his question. This 
time I could not mistake him. ‘‘ How 
much you pay for wife ?”’ He gave his 
thumb a jerk in the direction of the 
mistress. I saw that he was really seri- 
ous, so I collected my senses, and, with 
a practical, business-like air, answered, 
‘* Two hundred dollars.’’ The old fellow 
sighed. 

‘*The great Rajah very rich! 
fifty for best wife.’’ 

| have not tried to tell you all we did 
on our tropical Island playing Robinson 
Crusoe, | have only tried to convey some 
littlé impression of a happy ten days that 
will ever be remembered as one more of 
those glorious, orienta! chapters in our 
lives which are filled with the gorgeous 
colors of crimson and gold, the delicate 
perfumes of spice-laden breezes and with 
imperishable visions of a strange, old- 
world life. 

They are chapters that we can read 
over and over again with an ever-in- 
creasing interest as the years roll by. 

Rounsevelle Wildman. 


I pay 
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OT two, but one is Life and Death: 
Life is where God doth breathe his breath. 
Death is, of Life, its silent side,— 
A shore left lone by ebbing tide. 
Life ebbs and flows, a tide of force,— 
Itself the tide, itself the source. 


W. H. Platt. 





THE ADVERTISER AND THE POSTER. 


The last decade of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury imposes upon the brain an incessant 
travail; the dead walls themselves con- 
spire to disturb the repose of sight and 
spirit; the changing decoration of each 
day, however busy one may be, however 
skeptical one may be, forces attention to 
the arabesque designs in the drawing 
and, mayhap, causes an investigation of 
the bright colors against the dismal gray 
of the city’s walls. 

For the purpose of striking more surely 
and convincing beyond doubt, the ad- 
vertiser has allied himself to art; he has 
called to his aid the poetry of allegory, 
and the beauty of dress has opened up 
unexpected avenues of success and, the 
unrestricted regard of the esthete. 

‘*He that runs may read.’’ And the 
world has followed the metamorphosis of 
the poster, from the ancient wood cut, 
with the accompaniment of a horrible 
typography, unattractive and disfiguring, 
into the beautiful symbolism of the 
modern poster. 

In referring to posters the current 
issue of the Book Leaf says : — 

A good poster attracts the eye of the passer-by. 
So far it surprises only; and for this purpose 
alone might very properly be a splash of crimson 
ink on a field of white. A good poster also tells 
the passer-by something, in a glance; and for 
this purpose it must almost of necessity contain 
a line or more of print. For these two purposes 
alone the poster ‘might be a splash of crimson 
ink on a field of white with a line of information 
below. But a good poster should also convey 
by the picture in it, at a second glance, a thought 
to the passer-by. For this purpose the poster 
might be a crimson cat chased by a yellow dog 
up a Sea-green tree. But a good poster must not 
only catch the eye and give a word of informa- 
tion, and by its picture suggest a story—it should 
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also in its pictorial part, so tell the story as to 
please. We come then to the problem. 

The crimson cat, the yellow dog and the sea- 
green tree may be a combination discordant as to 
color, in no way striking, and as to the idea it 
conveys not necessarily suggestive of anything 
beneath the surface. Whereas, the ideal poster 
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should be suggestive of much, should give by its 
color combination an agreeable sensation, and 
should, to the thoughtful mind at least, suggest 
something, start a train of ideas. 

As a matter of fact the development of the 
poster art in recent years has done much more 
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than furnish us with wall signs which tell us 
agreeably and quickly of this, that and the other 
commodity for sale. Posters of the Bradley and 
Beardsley kind have given many people, for the 
first time in their lives, an idea of the artistic 
possibilities which lie in black and white, and of 
the agreeable sensations which may be derived 
from the contemplation of nothing more than a 
beautiful combination of lines. Colored posters 
have given the lie, and very justly, to much of 
the current education in regard to appropriate 
and pleasing color-combinations; and have, more- 
over, opened the eyes of many people to the fact 
that a picture may be broad, and bold, and strik- 
ing, and in its details unnaturally distorted, and 
yet pleasing and full of suggestion. 


Jules Cheret, ‘‘ master of the poster,’’ 
recreated the art of poster drawing and 
designing some thirty years ago. With 
a gradual growth, aided by the pro- 
fessional and the amateur, by the 
Beardsley and the Bradley, this peculiar 
art has attained its full efflorescence in 
the modern poster. 
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The Editor of Paper and Press in an 
article on ‘‘ tendency illustrating,’ re- 
marks on Beardsley and his particular 
school in poster art : — 
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The Beardsley influence may, it is true, prove 
a check upon the tendency of present-day artists 
to imitate Abbey, C. D. Gibson and others, but 
it only means diverting their thought and the 
formation of their style in the direction of 
Beardsley himself—and it is a question whether 
this is desirable. Wanting in subjective purity 
—purity of its models—without which no art can 
hope to endure, it is, moreover, a stimulus to de- 
generate canons in illustrative and decorative 
work, and a fountain of undesirable images for 





popular taste to contact with. Its main tendency 
is in the direction of the sensuous elements of 
human nature, and while it may be very practical 
and certain of appiause in its appeal to the animal 
side of mankind, it is none the less a fact that 
this part of us needs no such fuel to make it burn 
fiercely. The types which art is here used to 
interpret appeal by their impure character. Few 
would care to admit that they are true to human 
nature, in any other than its lowest sense. 


While this may in a measure be true, 
there remains that fact that a great 
impetus -has been given to the better 
class of advertising and that the illustra- 
tive feature in commercial propaganda 











Gritty 


has come to stay. Why there should be 
a check to the imitation of the splendid 
healthy drawing of Gibson and Abbey 


the writer does not state. The artists 
mentioned are neither of them decorators 
or poster makers and in their own parti- 
cular field are pre-eminent and worthy 
of all following. 

The many poster competitions of The 
Century Company and other magazines, 
The Fourth Estate and the great dailies of 
New York, The Journal, Herald and 
World, has been of great encouragement 








to the arts of designing, engraving and 
printing and to the shrewd advertiser 
has brought the ‘‘ dollars of our daddies.”’ 

In these days of presidential campaign, 
it is astonishing that the American politi- 
cian has not yet adopted the poster route 
to reach his constituency, in imitation of 
the French and English politicians. The 
following under the head of ‘‘ The Poster 
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in Politics,’’ is a clear exposition of the 
methods of the seeker for public favor 
across the pond : — 

The librarian of the British Museum has issued 
a special appeal to all candidates in the recent 
English elections to forward to him for preserva- 
tion in the archives of that great national library 
copies of bills, placards and pictures which they 
have issued for the purpose of influencing electors. 
Such a collection will undoubtedly be valuable to 
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the future historian, and a glance at this 
literature, which came into existence dur- 

ing the English political campaign of 

1895, may serve as a suggestion to the 
politicians who are making American his- 

tory and who so far have not availed 
themselves as extensively as our English 
relations of this form of appeal to the 

voter. The most noteworthy instance of 

the use of the poster in this country was 

during our presidential campaign of 1892, 

when several effective ‘‘ protection,” 

‘free trade,’”’ and ‘‘force bill’’ cartoons 

were sent out by the National Democratic and 
Republican committees. These exerted a power- 
ful influence in many quarters, especially the 
“force bill” poster in the South. 

A whole volume of congressional eloquence 
may be condensed into a single placard. One 
effective -picture in glaring color or bold black 
and white may bring home a political lesson or 
point a moral far better than all the oratory of 
the platform or all the appeals of the pulpit. 
Mural literature has a great advantage over 
other propaganda. Like wisdom in the book of 
Proverbs, the placard cries aloud in the main 
thoroughfares. It stands at the corners of the 
Streets. It forces itself upon your attention the 
moment you stir outside your doors. Men can 
afford to read newspapers, they can absolutely 
abjure the public meeting, they can bundle the 
newspapers into thé gutter, but unless they shut 
their eyes they cannot prevent themselves from 
seeing the pictures, cartoons and caricatures with 
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which the party bill-sticker may cover the avail- 
able walls which he must pass when he takes 
his walks abroad. Mr. Carlyle has told us how 
in the hot fever of the French Revolution the 
newspapers preferred the circulation which they 
obtained by means of the bill-sticker to the cir- 
culation secured by the ordinary method of. sub- 
scription. It would be pessible to construct from 
the placards and pictures issued during the recent 
English election a very faithful and accurate pic- 
ture of the condition of the mind of England 
when the last appeal was made to the country. 
—Review of ‘Reviews. 


its 


Of course every success brings 
attendant evils, and in some instances 
the poster designer has reached such a 
degree of atrociousness that it has called 


for a large amount of criticism. This to 
the merchant means money, for criticism 
is advertising; it is notice; the poster has 
in this way reached its destination, mak- 
ing it a profitable investment. 

Grace McGowan Cooke writes in the 
Chattanooga Sunday Times regarding an 
article on the poster in a recent number 
of the OVERLAND, in the following enter- 
taining strain :— 
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K. Porter Garnett writes of ‘‘ The Poster,” 
and numerous examples of poster work illustrate 
this and an article on “‘The Arts and Crafts,” 
a San Francisco association. 

This poster craze, and a certain trend this 
poster disigning has taken, brings Max Nordau 
and his theories prominently to mind. 

Most of the examples given in this OVER- 
LAND article are admirable designs—this can be 
said especially of those posters which were de- 
signed for OVERLAND itself—but room is given, 
of course, for some work by Aubrey Beardsley 
and his likes. 

Nothing but Nordau’s degeneration theory will 
explain why a man who can draw well deliber- 
ately chooses to draw ill—nay, why he draws 
worse than anybody ever could draw before, and 
then calls upon the world to see that he has 
made a discovery in art, and founded a new 
school. 

That the world obediently ‘“‘sees’’ should 
make no difference to sane people. When a 
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thing purporting to be the picture of a woman, 
and occupying the center of one of these produc- 
tions, partakes of the nature of a serpent, seems 
to be own cousin to a flamingo, shows a tend- 
ency to sport fins like a fish; when the astonished 
gazer is fain to exclaim with good man Polonius, 
“*By the mass, ’tis like a camel, indeed;” to 
find with him that “‘it is backed like a weasel,” 
and wind up with the opinion that it is “‘ very 
like a whale,” one begins to see that there must 
be something a trifle out of joint with the 
drawing. 

We are told, too, that the coloring of these 
eccentricities is as atrocious as the outlining. 
The miserable manner being heretofore limited 
to advertisements and posters, is being applied to 
illustration by some of the minor magazines, and 
nothing could be more atrocious in effect. 


However it may be, as regarded from 
the standpoint of Miss Cooke, the poster 
that through its beauty of line, its marked 
contrast, or its softness in color, or ‘‘atro- 
ciousness’’ of design has caught comment, 
has by that very fact a ‘‘ raison d’etre.’’ 
Then again, it must be remembered that 
the average citizen is not a judge of 
beauty, and that the artist who designed 
the poster only goes a very short way 
toward giving the general public, the 
‘* average citizen,’’ a liberal education in 
art. 

One of the poster competitions that 
generally attracted attention from the 
professional was that of the Fourth Estate. 
Of the design accepted and to which the 
first prize was awarded the Fourth Estate 


has this to say : — 


**Forever’”’ is the badge borne by the figure 
representing Journalism, or The Press, which 
the judges of the Fourth Estate’s art competition 
unanimously decided to be the winner. Forever 
is the right word. It stands for the truth that is 
eternal. It might also be considered to tell of the 
continuous labor that is characteristic of the 
journalist. Undoubtedly it speaks of the life 
that shall last with the freedom of speech in a 
land of liberty. 

Forever is a fortunate word, well chosen, and 
was a lucky token for the artist whose drawing 
was found superior by three shrewd judges. 
His artistic conception of the press is worthy of 
the prize we offered. 
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She stands with the sword under sandaled 
foot, and the pen in place of the sword at her 
side. There is nothing commonplace in this 
illustration of the familiar line, “The pen is 
mightier than the sword.”’ 

Her face is strong, fearless and fair. The eyes 
are large, with intelligent observation and tem- 
pered by the merciful knowledge of the weakness 


of men. The mouth is generous, big and sym- 
pathetic. The chin is firmly but roundly 
modeled. 


Journalism surmounts two hemispheres, joined 
by the wires that flash the news of each to the 
other. She holds a trumpet, that all may hear. 
Her head is crowned with a halo of stars. The 
whole conception is new, dignified and worthy. 

As the poet has been wont to woo his muse, so 
now the journalist has a being to worship, an 
idealization of the spirit that makes honorable 
the servitude of labor. He has a goddess to 
listen to his shop talk, one to rouse his ambition 
for the glory attached to the profession. Plodding 
through the darkness in his search for news, or 
hurrying in the light on the way to his assign- 
ment, he has with him, if he will, a fair com- 
panion. 

Journalism is represented by a figure symbolic 
of its spirit. Its influence, resources and dignity 
have been cleverly pictured. The greatest power 
of civilization acquires the personality that art 
has given to other callings. 

Some may object to the press wearing angels’ 
wings, and suggest that they should have been 
like those that carry bats on their nightly flights, 
the sort supposed to bear misguided spirits from 
one hot perch to another. It would be futile to 
argue with them, for they are blinded with self- 
righteousness, or having felt the power of the 
press have howled hideously in fright, at the 
sight of sheets whose mission is enlightenment, 
and whose ways are those that work for the 
public weal. 

The Outing Company has not been 
behind in the matter of posters, and while 
the rapacity of the average newsdealer 
has not allowed many of those issued for 
Outing to reach the Pacific Coast, there 
are a few samples in the local collections. 
The drawings have been such as to con- 
form with the publication’s ends and 
aims, and the subjects have been hunting 
scenes, or scenes in yachting or summer 
outings. A notable poster for this house 
is that of February, 1896. Here the 
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publisher has either purposely 
or carelessly expurgated the 
name of the artist from a really 
fine piece of work. The poster 
work of Outing has generally 
been confined to one or two 
colors. 

Who can doubt the efficacy of 
the modern poster as an adver- 
tising medium, when the success 
attained in one month by The 
Black Cat is remembered? The 
posters for The Black Cat are 
from the pen of Nellie Little- 
hale Umbstaedter, a former Cali- 
fornian. They are remarkable 
for their simplicity of design and 
for their lack of resemblance to 
the chat noir, the prototype in 
idea of name, but not of con- 
tents. While the French cat is 
of the same color, there is a 
purity of tone and a chasteness 
of morals in the American cousin 
that is strictly Bostonian, and up 
to date in all that is considered 
good literature. It will be of 
interest to art lovers to know 

that James Swinnerton received his first 
tuition in drawing from Nellie Littlehale 
Umbstaedter. 
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by Louis Rhead? The pictorial adver- 
tising of this firm is perfectly en rapport 
with the article advertised; there is the 
smell of sweet flowers and new mown 
hay, the fresh red cheeks of an early 
morning maid, taking a stroll through 
caressing grasses, under the shadows of 
S the foliage of the still drowsy trees. 
True, this is the day of the designer, 
ASK i many of whom never get beyond the 
; ] + design and never to the finished picture, 
MISS. } m the first fragmentary thoughts unbur- 
FOOTE ‘eae §=6dened by the weight of the finish that so 
4 ! generally spoils the picture. 
The Adams and Westlake Company of 
CHICA G Of - ~ Chicago are to the fore with a practical 
commercial poster advertising the Adlake 
Bicycle. Cissy Fitzgerald, Della Fox and 
Nat Goodwin, with Francis Wilson on 
the left are represented as riding their 
wheel into public favor. The drawing is 
R. C. Masten, the ad-smith of the B. F. exceptionally good, and the good-natured 
Goodrich Co., of Akron, Ohio, has done 
much to popularize poster art, and inci- 
dentally, by booklet and poster, he has 
benefitted his firm and brought it more 
prominently before the public. The post- UMER 
ers used by this Company have not been i MARK 
burdened by intricacy of design, nor have THE 
they been of the class of high art requir- -_ | 
ing a guide book, for the better under- 
standing of the masses. ‘‘ Miss Foote of 
Chicago’’ which we reproduce is a sam- 
ple of the ‘‘catchy ”’ poster put out by 
this Company. Mr. Masten has issued 
booklets that are gems in their way, all 
in the line of pictorial advertising, nota- MAKE THE BICYCLE 
bly, ‘‘Every Man His Own Pocket RUN-EASY. 
Book,’’ ‘‘ How to Breathe Easily,’’ ‘‘ Mar- 
tha and John,”’ ‘‘ Things Are Not What 
They Seem,’’ ‘‘ Social Distinctions of 
Hard Rubber,’’ and ‘‘ The Diary of a 
Druggist.’’ 
What magazine reader is there that 
does not recall the posters issued by the 
Lundborg perfumery people, the beautiful } PALMER FABRIC SAVES STRENGTH. 
Japanese designs and the later pictures sam - J 
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face of Cissy Fitzgerald is especially at- 
tractive. This poster has received an 
unusual amount of comment from the 
different cycle papers, on account of its 
artistic beauty and its simplicity. The 
Adlake people have made a mistake in 
not placing the name of their artist upon 
this meritorious piece of work. 

The Chicago Photo Engraving Com- 
pany has produced some of the best post- 
ers for commercial purposes, in bright 
combinations of colors that cannot fail to 
attract the eye. The drawing is uni- 
formly good and the subject such as to 
arrest and retain the attention of the 
passerby. The poster ‘‘ Alone,’’ which 
we reproduce, is a fair sample of their 
work. It is strong in value and correct 


in drawing and tells its story at a glance. 
The picture of the child and the hares is 
a very pleasant conceit in the calendar 
line by Denslow, a former Californian. 

The clean cut drawing and beautiful 


lines of Louis J. Rhead, the sweet faces 
of his women are fittingly used by James 
Pyle & Son in advertising their Pearline. 
This firm makes an offer to forward to 
any one a Louis Rhead poster on receipt 
of ten centsin stamps. The posters used 
by James Pyle & Son have been of such 
unusual artistic merit that they have been 
published in The Ladies Home Journal and 
Scribner’s Magazine. The same artist has 
applied his hand to a poster for The 
Packer Manufacturing Company. This 
is considered one of Mr. Rhead’s best 
designs. A fair woman is represented 
holding a mass of beautiful blonde hair 
for inspection. The drawing is good, and 
as in nearly all of Mr. Rhead’s, it tells the 
story at first glance. The design is dec- 
orative and embodies the proper propor- 
tion of commercial and artistic merit, a 
combination in which so many designs 
fail. 

Soon after the article on Posters in the 
March number of the OVERLAND was 


published the Editor was in receipt of a 
letter from T. Fisher Unwin in regard to 
the unauthorized use of an English poster 
by the publishing house of Copeland and 
Day. The letter is here published: 


11 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, London, E. C. 
April 1st, 1896. 
TO THE EDITOR OF 
OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
San Francisco. 
‘Dear Sir: 

My attention has just been called to the March 
number of your journal containing an. rticle on 
the Poster. On page 299 | notice that you are 
using without my permission a copyright poster 
by Mr. Beardsley. This design was done for 
me, at my suggestion, in accordance with my 
wishes, and the artist paid for it. It was pre- 
pared for the purpose of advertising a series of 
my books entitled the Autonym Library. This 
poster was used throughout England and indeed 
distributed in other countries and also used as 
a‘block in various advertisements. | found that 
it was being used by Messrs. Copeland & Day 
of Boston to advertise an English periodical, viz: 
The Yellow Book, which they sold in U.S. A. 
On my calling their attention to the ~atter they 
apologized, and | must now call your attention 
to it and request some explanation. Certainly 
if you are paid for the use of this block, | need 
hardly point out that you have not paid the pro- 
prietor or even the artist. Of course your action 
in the matter is one that I cannot understand 
and | must request an explanation. 

Faithfully yours, 
T. FISHER UNWIN. 


Of course the OVERLAND was in no 
wise to blame for reproducing a poster 
so widely distributed by the Yellow 
Book. 


69 CORNHILL, Boston, June 2, 1896. 
‘Dear Sirs: 

Replying to your letter of the 23d ultimo, per- 
mit us to say that we can imagine no cause 
whatever for any action on your part regarding 
Mr. Unwin’s letter.' That we had a very dis- 
agreeable correspondence with Mr. Unwin is 
quite true, but that he accepted any apology of 
ours is quite the reverse. That there is no legal 
point in Mr. Unwin’s attitude, is notorious; and 
we are fully convinced that after the above men- 

1 The editorial in the New York Lvening Post quoted 
elsewhere explains the matter fully. 
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tioned correspondence is taken into consideration 
the moral ground is entirely on this side of the 


water. 
Yours very truly, 


COPELAND AND DAY. 
F. te 
If, however, you wish to see extracts from 
these letters which passed between us and Lon- 
don we will be glad to have them made for 
you. 


Had the OVERLAND known of any 
misunderstanding between Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin and Messrs. Copeland and Day, 
it is possible that Mr. Beardsley’s Poster 
would not have appeared in the maga- 
zine. Whatever the OVERLAND’S sense 
of humor may or may not have been, 
essentially unenglish wit was _ sufficient 
to make clear that the reproduction of a 
poster for the mere purpose of illustrating 
a certain class of art is no more a theft 
than the use of a photograph or sketch 
of the view as a matter of art of a land 
owners property. 

Mr. Unwin rushes into print and this 
is what the New York Evening Post has 
to say in the matter: 


British stupidity, in the presence of a crackling 
American joke, has had may grievous tales told 
of it, but the stupidest Englishman yet held up 
to ridicule for not seeing the point is a London 
publisher. He had issued and copyrighted in 
England ahigh-priced poster, designed for one 
of his series of books, and was somewhat sur- 
prised to find it reproduced, without authoriza- 
tion, in the OVERLAND MONTHLY of San Fran- 
cisco. A letter of polite protest to the editor 
brought back a note in which the whole trouble 
was traced to the well-known lack of humor in 
the English character. The editor could not see 
that he was at all to blame, or that “there is any 
explanation due you.”? Coming to the real 
point, he added: ‘An American publisher would 
have looked on the whole matter as a joke, but 
of course British insularity prevents appreciation 
in this line.”? The inference is clear that an 
American, brought up on a broad continent, 
would split with laughter at the merry conceit 
of taking his property without pemission or ac- 
knowledgment. We must say, however, that 


we have known more than one American pub- 
lisher, with nothing insular or British about him, 
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who had but the smallest ‘‘ appreciation in this 
line.”’ In fact, we believe Americans would 
rival even the Scotch in joking ‘‘ wi’ deefee- 
culty,”’ when the point of the jest lies in stealing 
their goods. 

It has been notorious that the proclivi- 
ties of The Evening Post were English, 
but it may safely be inferred that no one 
ever had a thought that this degeneracy 
would show itself in an invasion of 
decadent art. , 

The Palmer Pneumatic Tire Company 
is to the fore with a beautiful poster in 
many colors. It is like the Tire it adver- 
tises, made to last, being printed on an 
extra heavy board and mounted in brass, 
Mephisto in doublet and hose holds forth 
on his failure to puncture the Palmer 
Tire. It would indeed seem strange if 
by dint of continuous advertising by 
Poster route and otherwise the Palmer 
Tire were not in use in Hades and other 
suburban resorts. It is certain that the 
scorcher has found it a great desider- 
atun?’. 


The DeWitt Publishing House, R. H. 
Russell and Son, have made use of C. D. 
Gibson’s beautiful figures in Poster 
work. The Gibson girl does not lend 
herself easily to this style of work and 
aside from the fact that there is always a 
great deal of public curiosity toa see Gib- 
son picture the Gibson poster may not be 
styled a great success. A Gibson girl 
used by the DeWitt Publishing House is 
reproduced in this article and it will not 
take a student of ‘‘ tendency ’’ illustra- 
ting to see how strange she feels in her 


surroundings. At the same time it 
is doubtful whether a more striking 


poster than ‘‘ The Quest of the Holy 
Grail,’? by the same house was ever 
published, there is a strength and a 
Virility entirely uncommon. -The draw- 
ing is broad and there is a feeling that 
(like an old memorial window) it tells 


eternal truths. 
Pierre N. Boeringer. 
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MAJOR WILLIAM MCKINLEY, JR. 


DEFENDERS OF THE UNION.’ 


NE object in presenting preserve the Union. They will enable 
these sketches to the the sons and daughters of veterans, and 
readers of the OVER- their children unto remote generations, 
LAND is to show the to know that their ancestors were in the 
military histories, with- service of their country and did. their 
out any interpolation, duty. For future use and the instruction 
of thosenamed. They of posterity we cannot have too much 
have been prepared’ war literature of the right sort, and what 
With great care, and they modestly set kind is better than that which tells of 
forth the deeds of men who helped to the valor of those in the field, of the men 


1Continued from the April number, 53 
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who were satisfied to die in their coun- 
try’s cause ? 

In these sketches it will be observed 
that all but two or three named, entered 
the service as enlisted men, and note 
how distinguished some have become. 
The name of the ex-soldier, statesman 
and true American, whose splendid en- 
graving heads this article, is the best 
known man in the United States ;—a 
man whose love for the ex-Union soldier 
is only equaled by the love his old com- 
rades of the Grand Army of the Republic 
feel for him. He, a soldier in the ranks 
of the Union army a third of a century 
ago,—- today the coming man for the 
highest position in the gift of the sover- 
eign people of this great country he bat- 
tled to save from disunion. What an 
object lesson to the youths of our land, 
to inspire in them a patriotic love. The 
circumstance shows that this country 
appreciates its defenders, and what is 
more to the point, thousands of ex-sol- 
diers of the South are awaiting their 
opportunity to help elevate a former 
courageous foe, now an ardent friend to 
the whole American people. 

The lessons of the war should not be 
forgotten. Its end has been to make 
better lives and an increase of that nat- 
ural and unselfish patriotism which does 
not evaporate in excitement, but settles 
into a clear appreciation of the real work 
the fathers of this Republic did nearly a 
century and a quarter ago. The North 
and South are no longer a_ foe, but 
fellow-citizens, friends, brothers ; and as 


once the gray and blue stood up against 
each other, so now they are ready to re- 
spond to the call of a common country, 
whether to fight a foreign foe with bullets 
to defend our land, or to fight with 
ballots to preserve and protect our home 
industries. 

The Memorial Days which have re- 
cently been commemorated both North 
and South, recalled to mind those Com- 
rades who are above the clouds, and re- 
minded those on earth of the pure and 
unselfish patriot spirits of Grant, and Sher- 
man, and Sheridan, and Thomas, and 
the hosts of others who have gone be- 
fore, and who will tell of the mysteries 
of their deaths to Comrades who later 
join them. And there, no doubt, those 
who wore the ‘‘ Blue,’’ and those who 
wore the ‘‘ Gray,’’ mingle together and 
tell how they met in the shock of battle, 
and each striking for the heart of the 
other, their young souls freed from earth, 
were sent upward through the battle 
cloud to their God together. 

Over the graves of those gone, the 
lessons of their lives are not naturally 
forgotten. The flowers that are liber- 
ally bestowed in memoriam exhales their 
fragrance upon the living Comrades, im- 
parting a reverence and patriotic love 
that can never be defeated. 

On the muster roll of patriots in the 
archives at Washington, appears the 
name of William McKinley, Jr. When 
the country’s call for volunteers was 
sounded, William McKinley enrolled 
as a private soldier and was mustered 
as such, June 11, 1861, in the 23d 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry. In this capa- 
city he served until April 15, 1862, when 
he was made Commissary Sergeant 
of his regiment, in which position he 
showed not only a careful regard for his 
comrades’ wants but an unusual disregard 
for his own safety. It is an accepted 
theory that all those who are connected 
with the Commissary and Quartermas- 
ter’s Departments during war, enjoy 
remarkable immunity from danger, and 
many an unnecessary sneer is directed 
against those branches of the service — 
sometimes even by the officers them- 
selves, like the present Mayor of Sacra- 
mento does, who was for a part of the 
war a Regimental Quartermaster. It 
must be recorded to the credit of the 
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commissary department that McKinley, 


at the battle of Antietam, Sept. 17, 1862, 
performed an act that was not only he- 
roic in itself, but gave great comfort to 
his comrades in the ranks who had been 
battling from early dawn. 

It will be remembered that the battle 
began at daylight, and that preparations 
for it had been taking place even earlier, 
but before the men in the ranks had had 
an opportunity to provide a breakfast of 
hard bread and bacon — not even a simple 
cup of coffee,— the fight was on and con- 
tinued almost unremittingly until after 
sunset. The unresigned spirits of our 
troops were nearly broken by thirst and 
hunger, when early in the afternoon 
McKinley appeared with hot coffee and 
warm meats, which he served with his 
own hands to the rank and file of his reg- 
iment, utterly regardless of the danger. 
He went further and supplied other reg- 
iments in his brigade the same way, per- 
forming an act that had never occurred 
under similar circumstances in any army 
of the world, thus showing not only the 
highest degree of courage, but a tender 
regard for the welfare and comfort of his 
comrades whose exhausted condition was 
relieved by his soldierly care. 

His devotion to duty attracted the at- 


tention of his superiors, and on February 
7, 1863, he received his first commission 
— that of Second Lieutenant. In the fol- 
lowing August he was made First Lieu- 
tenant and less than a year later, July 
25, 1864, was promoted to a full Cap- 
taincy, and for gallant and meritorious 
services during the war was brevetted 
Major. After a service of about four 
years, during which time he experienced 
almost every hardship the volunteer sol- 
dier was called upon to endure, he re- 
ceived an honorable discharge from a 
regimental organization which was first 
commanded by General Rosecrans, after- 
wards by President Hayes, and during a 
part of the war by the late Stanley 
Matthews, Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

It was during the war that Major Mc- 
Kinley was raised to the sublime degree 
of aMaster Mason. In company one day 
with a Union surgeon who was making 
the rounds of an official visit, he noticed 
the latter’s solicitous care of a wounded 
Confederate, and upon being asked the 
reason for such, the surgeon told McKin- 
ley that the wounded soldier wasa brother 
Mason, whereupon McKinley expressed a 
desire to become one himself, saying that 
the brotherly service he had witnessed 
more than anything he had ever heard 
about the mystic order, commended it to 
his favorable notice. An opportunity 
soon after presenting itself, Major Mc- 
Kinley was made a Mason within the 
body of a just and legally constituted 
lodge of such in an obscure village in the 
very land which he was helping to pre- 
serve to the Union. 

Comrade McKinley is a member of the 
G. A. R., and when at home in Canton, 
Ohio, never fails to attend the meetings 
of his Post. He is also a Companion of 
Ohio Commandery, Loyal Legion. 

Colonel Harrison Gray Otis, president 
and general manager of the Times-Mirror 
Company and principal owner and editor 
of the Los Angeles Times has reason to 
be proud of an enviable war record. Not 
alone this but he has reason to feel proud 
of his descent from James Otis, the fa- 
mous American patriot and orator, who 
emigrated to America from England at an 
early period in our Colonial history, set- 
tled in Hingham, Massachusetts, and won 
immortal fame in the splendid task of aid- 
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ing to achieve our national independence. 
The grand-sire of Col. Otis was a Rev- 
olutionary soldier, who served in the 
glorious days of ’76, was wounded in 
battle and pensioned. The father of Col. 
Otis, when only sixteen years of age 
emigrated from Vermont in 1800, pene- 
trated the western wilderness, crossed 
the Alleghanies with a party and went to 
the new territory of ‘‘ the Ohio,’”’ then an 
Indian country, settling at Marietta, near 
which place Harrison Gray Otis was born 
February 10, 1837. The latter’s early 
educational advantages were limited to 
about three months’ attendance at the 
usual country log-schoolhouse each win- 
ter, until he was about fourteen years old 
when he became a printer’s apprentice, 
and subsequently a printer. His last 
service in that capacity before the war 
of the Rebellion was in the office of the 
Louisville Journal, under Geo. D. Pren- 
tice. While a resident of Louisville, 
young Otis was elected by the few or- 
ganized Republicans of that city as a 
56 


delegate to the National Republican Con- 
vention which met in Chicago, May, 1860, 
and nominated Abraham Lincoln for the 
Presidency. For him Otis later voted, 
viva voce, under the Kentucky law. 

Soon after the first call for troops to 
defend the Union, Mr. Otis returned to 
Ohio, where he was enrolled as a private 
soldier in the Twelfth Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, June 25, 1861, ‘‘ for three years 
or during the war.’’ A few days later 
he was mustered as Sergeant of Company 
1, and ten days after enlisting was in the 
field with his regiment in Western Vir- 
ginia. During that year he was in the 
Kanawha, Carnifex Ferry, Cotton Moun- 
tain, Fayette Courthouse and other cam- 
paigns. The following March he was 
made First Sergeant of his company, and 
as such took part in several skirmishes 
and in the important battles of Bull Run 
Bridge, South Mountain and Antietam, 
being wounded in the last engagement, 
and where his services earned for him the 
shoulder straps of a Second Lieutenant, 
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to rank from Sept. 30, 1862. Without 
leaving his regiment on account of his 
wound, he participated in Gen. George 
Crook’s campaign against J. E. B. Stuart 
in October, when the rebel raid around 
McClellan’s army, and into Maryland 
and Pennsylvania, was repelled. 

Otis was promoted to First Lieutenant 
to rank from March 21, 1863, and served 
with his regiment in the campaign against 
McCausland’s rebel column in West Vir- 
ginia, in May and June of that year, and 
a month later was with his regiment in 
pursuit of the flying cavalry column of 
John Morgan in Southern Ohio. Return- 
ing to the Kanawha after Morgan’s cap- 
ture, Lieutenant Otis and his regiment 
made two expeditions against the enemy 
on the line of Sewall Mountain, Lewis- 
burg, Greenbriar River and Droop Moun- 
tain, the campaign extending deep into 
the winter. Later he was commended in 
published orders for his services while 
vith a picked corps known as ‘‘ Blazer’s 
Scouts,’’ operating against bushwhackers 
in the New River and Sewall Mountain 
regions. 

in May, 1864, he was with Crook and 
\verill in their aggressive raid, destroy- 
ng the tracks of the Virginia and Ten- 
nessee railroad and the salt works in 


Southwest Virginia, and again with Crook 
while cooperating with Hunter in his 
campaign up the Shenandoah Valley, 
through the Alleghanies and against the 
same line of railroad, the James River 
Canal and the ‘‘ rebel granary,’’ Lynch- 
burg. 

On the ist of July, 1864, he was pro- 
moted to Captain, and by transfer be- 
came consolidated with the 23d Ohio 
Veteran Volunteer Infantry, originally 
commanded by General Rosecrans, later 
by Colonel [President| Hayes, then by 
the lamented Cornly, and in which reg- 
iment ‘‘ Billy’’ McKinley served success- 
ively as Commissary Sergeant, Lieuten- 
ant, Captain and Brevet Major — chiefly 
on Staff duty. 

In his new command Captain Otis was 
in the Shenandoah Valley under Hunter 
and Sheridan, at Kernestown, Kabletown 
and Winchester, being severely wounded 
at Kernestown, July 24, 1864. After 
recovering from his wound, he performed 
all regimental duties, and also served on 
courts-martial, military commissions and 
official boards. While his regiment was 


in quarters during the succeeding winter 
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at Cumberland, Md., Captain Otis was 
the senior officer present for duty, and as 
such was in command for several months. 

The last campaign in which Captain 
Otis was engaged was that in the Shen- 
andoah Valley in April, ’65, when his 
regiment co-operated with the Army of 
the Potomac in the finish of the war. 
During this last campaign he was as- 
signed to duty as Provost Marshal at 
Harrisburg, Va., suppressing partisan 
marauders, parolling Confederate prison- 
ers, recovering public property and pre- 
serving the peace in his district. 

After faithfully serving his country for 
over four years in the field, participating 
in fifteen actions and having been twice 
wounded in battle, Captain Otis was 
honorably mustered out of service July 
26, 1865. During his service he received 
seven promotions, and the unsolicited 
brevets of Major and Lieutenant Colonel 
‘‘for gallant and meritorious services 
during the war.’’ 

Colonel Otis has been a Commander 
of Stanton Post No. 55, Los Angeles, 
since 1882, prior to which he was Com- 
mander of Lincoln Post, Washington, 
D. C., in 1869. He is also a Companion 
of California Commandery, Loyal Legion, 
in both of which organizations he takes 
active interest. 

The life pursuit and special pride of 
Col. Otis is his famous California journal, 
the Los Angeles 7Jimes, which he has 
been with since its infancy and whose 
creation is mainly his work. He has 
made it one of the foremost newspapers 
of the country, distinguished for enter- 
prise, courage, independence and patriot- 
ism. Col. Otis has been a most unselfish 
laborer in the interests of Los Angeles. 
He is one of the hardest of workers and 
one of the hardest of hitters. A_ big, 
broad, brainy man, he has a kindly na- 
ture if it is rightly reached; a warm 
friend when he professes to be such and 
hating shams of every kind. There is a 
saying in Los Angeles that ‘‘ he never 
knows when he is licked.’’ The reason 
is obvious — he does n’t get ‘ licked.’”’ 

When the country called for Volunteer 
defenders of the Union in 1861, Judge 
Waymire was teaching school in Oregon 
trying to earn money to go through a 
course at Havard. At the same time he de- 
voted those portions of his time not given 
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to school duties, to the study of law. In 
1852, fatherless and only ten years of age, 
he with his widowed mother, in a company 
of immigrants led by his maternal grand- 
father, James Gilmore, made the over- 
land trip from his native State, Missouri, 
to Oregon, where they founded a settle- 


ment near Roseburg. He belongs toa 
race of pioneers. Neatly 200 years ago 
his ancestors were pioneers in Pennsyl- 
vania and North Carolina; early in this 
century they removed to Ohio and Indi- 
ana; later to Missouri; in 1846 to Ore- 
gon and in 1852 to California and South- 
ern Oregon. 

Applying himself to study in the inter- 
vals of farm work he was at seventeen 
possessed of a good general education, © 
with a fair knowledge of mathematics 
and Latin, the rudiments of Greek, and 
had learned phonography. From the 
time he was fourteen he earned his own 
living, and before reaching eighteen was 
a teacher receiving $50 per month and 
‘* boarded.”’ 

The political campaign of 1860 found 
him an ardent Republican, although he 
had been brought up among relatives 
who were pro-slavery in their views. 
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Though not old enough to vote young 
Waymire was active and zealous as a 
Republican and made many public 


speeches for Mr. Lincoln and the party. 
This interest, together with his reporting 
the proceedings of the Oregon Legisla- 


ture for the newspapers, brought him to 
the notice of the lamented Colonel E. D. 
Baker, who was in 1860, after an excit- 
ing contest elected to the United States 
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Senate. it was upon Baker’s advice 
that young Waymire took up the study 
of law, which he pursued with the en- 
ergy that has characterized his life, 
until the war for the Union demanded 
the services of loyal men. The require- 
ments of the war took away from the 
Pacific frontiers all the regular army and 
there was much apprehension of a suc- 
cessful movement for the establishment 
of a Pacific Republic. To meet these 
emergencies, volunteers were called for. 
Promptly closing his school, the money 
he had saved for college expenses 
was invested in a horse and equipments, 
and on December oth, 1861, young Way- 
mire enlisted as a private soldier in Com- 
pany B, First Oregon Volunteer Cavalry. 
During the following year he was with 
his command and engaged in protecting 
the frontiers and the overland route, go- 
ing East to Fort Hall, on the Snake 
River. Returning to Fort Walla Walla 
for the winter, the young cavalryman 
eagerly seized the opportunity to resume 
his studies which he kept up unremit- 
tingly when not on duty. In February 
’°63, he received the chevrons of a Cor- 
poral and a month later was detached on 
recruiting service. In the performance 
of this duty his abilities were recognized 
and his superiors surprised him by com- 
missioning him Second Lieutenant of 
Company D, April 23rd, 1863. 
Rejoining his command as an officer, 
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Lieutenant Waymire was sent in charge 
of an expedition against a party of Snake 
Indians that had committed depredations 
upon some immigrants at Bruneau River. 
After a rapid march he surprised the In- 
dians who beat a hasty retreat into and 
across the river, followed by the Lieu- 


tenant and his intrepid party who 
plunged into the turbulent stream, all 
the while making a running fight in 
which a number of the marauders were 
killed and the balance put to flight. In 
this engagement Waymire was attacked 
by three Indians, two of whom he 
wounded, and had it not been for timely 
relief he would. have been overpowered 
and killed. The results of his first ser- 
vice as a Commander were successful ; 
the Indians were driven off, their horses 
captured and a large supply of ammuni- 
tion taken in their camp, after which the 
latter was destroyed. 

General Alvord who was in command 
of the Department recognized Lieutenant 
Waymire’s pluck and ability and in Feb- 
ruary 1864, ordered him with twenty- 
five men and ninety days’ rations, to 
proceed from Fort Dalles to the south 
fork of the John Day’s river and there 
attord protection to the Whites from pre- 
datory Indians whose raids embraced a 
line one hundred miles long. Lieutenant 
Waymire had just reached his majority 
and was compelled to use his own judg- 
ment in the disposition of his handful of 
men. Leaving five of his command at 


the fork of the river he pushed on with 
the balance to Canyon City, twenty 
miles distant. Here he learned that the 
Indians had killed several miners in that 
vicinity and driven off a number of 
horses. He induced the miners to raise 
volunteers to accompany him in pursuit, 
and a party of fifty under command of 
Joaquin Miller, (the Poet) as Captain, 
accompanied Lieutenant Waymire. The 
march was through deep snow which 
continued to fall for thirteen days. With- 
out tents or other shelter than the forests 
afforded, the command reached Stein’s 
Mountain on Harney Lake, when cold 
rains began and the measles broke out 
among some of the men. Here twenty- 
two of the miners, discouraged, returned 
home, leaving the young Lieutenant 
with fifty-two men. With these he 
pushed on until April 6th, when he came 
upon a village which he immediately 
attacked and drove the enemy to the 
mountains. At 3 o’clock the next morn- 
ing he rode in pursuit and about twenty 
miles southward encountered the Indians 
numbering between three hundred and 
five hundred, whom Lieutenant Way- 
mire attacked. It was a daring and im- 
petudus movement and a hot battle con- 
tinued for six or seven hours, during 
which the enemy was severely punished, 
while Lieutenant Waymire lost five men 
and a number of horses. But his object 
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was accomplished for the home of the 
Indians was located and information ob- 
tained by which future campaigns were 
successfully made. 


Lieutenant Waymire was compli- 
mented in general orders, and years 
after General Alvord wrote him a letter 
in which he said, ‘‘l always remember 
you as the pioneer of General Crook’s 
expedition to Southeastern Oregon.’’ It 
was Crook’s expedition that conquered 
a permanent peace. The Adjutant Gen- 
eral of Oregon made a report of this 
affair to the Legislature in which the 
courage and coolness of Lieutenant Way- 
mire was highly commended and the 
opinion was expressed that if given the 
opportunity ‘‘he would rank high as a 
military leader.’’ 

During the following summer he 
served with his command on frequent 
raids, and in the fall was detailed to help 
recruit and organize a regiment of Infan- 
try, after which he resigned to become 
Private Secretary to the Governor of 
Oregon, severing his connection with 
the Army, December Ist, 1864. Later, 
in January, 1867, he accepted a Second 
Lieutenancy in Troop M, First United 
States Cavalry, and was stationed at 
Camp Lyon, Idaho Territory, as Post 
Quartermaster and Commissary. He was 
promoted to a First Lieutenancy April 
8th, 1869, but tiring of slow promotion 


and inactivity he resigned August 2nd, 
1869. 

Returning to Salem, Oregon, he re- 
sumed his studies and was admitted to 
the bar by the Supreme Court of Ore- 
gon in September, 1870. He commenced 
the practice of law in Salem. He re- 
moved to Sacramento in December 1871, 
and in July 1874, he removed to San 
Francisco where he has ever since held 
a high rank in his profession. 

In 1881, Governor (now Senator) Per- 
kins appointed him to fill a vacancy upon 
the bench of the Superior Court in San 
Francisco where his industry and pa- 
tience were widely remarked, and at 
the close of his term he retired from 
office with the universal respect of the 
bar. 

His practice has been confined to civil 
cases but has been very general extend- 
ing to several of the States and to Mex- 
ico. 

In January 1884, Judge Waymire was 
elected by the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, one of the Directors of the Vet- 
erans Home at Yountville. He was 
elected President of the Board in March 
1885, and served as such continuously 
until April 1893. During his entire con- 
nection with the Home he has been an 
earnest and sincere friend and comrade 
of the Old Soldier. It was greatly owing 
to his indefatigable labors that a branch 
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of the National Soldiers’ Home was es- 
tablished at Santa Monica, California, in 
which nearly two thousand Veterans are 

happily housed and provided with com- 
forts in their old age. 


As a delegate to the National Encamp- 
ment at Portland, Maine, in 1885, he did 
much towards securing San Francisco as 
the place for the National Encampment 
in 1886. 

In 1890 President Harrison appointed 
him a member of the Board of Visitors to 


West Point. He is now one of the Reg- 
ents of the University of California, and 
while a member of the last Legislature 
introduced and materially aided the en- 
actment of the law establishing the Affil- 
iated Colleges, appropriating $250,000 
for that purpose. Recently he has been 
very active and efficient in securing the 
vote of California in the National Repub- 
lican Convention for Major William Mc- 
Kinley for President. 

Comrade Waymire is a member of 
George H, Thomas Post, San Francisco, 
and a companion of California Command- 
ery Loyal Legion. Coming trom Revo- 
lutionary stock on both sides, there were 
representatives of his family in the wars 
of 1812-15 and later in the Indian wars. 
Adding to these his own services in pre- 
serving the Union, his unswerving 
loyalty to the party with which he be- 
came actively identified before obtaining 


his majority, what better or brighter 
heritage could he leave to his children 
and their children for all time? 

Comrade Henry C. Dibble is well 
known to every surviving veteran in 
California, Nevada and Arizona, where 
he has been active in Grand Army 
circles, and in Louisiana where he re- 
sided for a long time after the war. He 
is still in the prime of life, for his service 
in the army was rendered when he was 
a mere boy; it was cut short in 1863 by 
the loss of a leg. Among the survivors 
of the conflict who have been prominent 
in public affairs it would be difficult to 
find one into whose life there has been 
crowded a greater number of interesting 
and stirring incidents. 

Descended from _ pre- revolutionary 
stock, he was in the host of young 
patriots and enthusiasts who went to the 
front in 1861. He served in the New 
York Marine Artillery under Burnside in 
North Carolina; was on the Lancer at 
the taking of Roanoke Island, ashore 
with his battery at the engagement 
before Newbern and in several minor 
affairs along the shores of Pamlico Sound 
during the year 1862. Early in 1863 
the “Marine Artillery organization was 
mustered out; he returned North and 
immediately enlisted in the 14th New 
York Cavalry, which was then being 
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raised in New York City. The battalion 


which he joined was sent to New Orleans 


and the regiment participated in the cam- 
paign in Western Louisiana under Gen- 
eral Banks, which culminated in the 
investment of Port Hudson on the Missis- 
sippi. During the siege which followed 
Corporal Dibble was severely wounded 
and suffered the amputation of a leg. 
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After his discharge late in 1863 he was 
tendered an appointment as a Captain in 
the Veteran Reserve Corps jby General 
Banks, but his wound broke out afresh, 
necessitating a second amputation, and 
he was unable to continue in the service; 
he declined the commission. 

Taking up his residence in New Or- 
leans with relatives he studied law and 
was admitted to the bar by the Supreme 
Court of the State just at the close of the 
war in 1865, though he was not yet 
twenty-one years of age; he subsequently 
graduated from the Law School of the 
Louisiana University with the degree of 
L.L. B. 

During a residence of eighteen years 
in New Orleans Judge Dibble was one of 
the busiest of the busy men in public 
life during that eventful period. He 
served for three years when quite young 
as a Superior Judge, was Assistant and 
Acting Attorney General for four years, 
was for six years President of the Board 
of Education of New Orleans and held 
various other public positions. In the 
State Military Service he was Judge 
Advocate with the rank of Brigadier- 
General. During the whole time, ex- 
cept while on the bench, he was in active 
politics, being chairman of the local 
committee in New Orleans and was 
twice a candidate for Congress. 

Judge Dibble has resided in San Fran- 
cisco since 1883 where he has_ been 
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active in public and political life, at the 
bar and among his comrades of the war 
for whom he has an ardent attachment. 
He served for three years as Assistant 
United States Attorney and was a con- 
spicuous member of the Legislature from 


1889 to 1893. He is known far and 
wide as an eloquent speaker and as a 
forcible writer. In the Grand Army he 
has held various positions; has been 
twice elected Commander of Lincoln 
Post and has served as Junior Vice- 
Commander of the Department. He is 
now on the staff of Department Com- 
mander Masteller. 

Colonel Walter Scott Davis, of Auburn, 
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Cal., was born at Milton, Massachusetts, 
July 15, 1837. He is a blood connection 
of Sir Walter Scott and comes from an 
old line of English and Scotch ancestry. 
On the paternal side his earliest ances- 
tors arrived from England in 1636 and 
settled in the Dorchester Colony of 
Massachusetts. His maternal line first 
came to America in the early half of the 
eighteenth century. During the Revo- 
lutionary War Col. Davis’ great-grand- 
father was in the Massachusetts line, 
and in the War of 1812-15 the father of 
Col. Davis faithfully served his country. 

With an inherited taste for the military, 
Col. Davis in his youth attached himself 
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to a local organization in Boston, and 
when the country’s first call for volun- 
teers was made he was already prepared 
with a military training to enter the ser- 
vice and did so as a Second Lieutenant 
in the 22d Massachusetts Volunteer In- 
fantry, August 7, 1861. This was the 
same regiment in which General Nelson 
A. Miles commenced his military career 
as a Lieutenant. Immediately after be- 
ing armed and equipped the regiment of 
Lieutenant Davis took the field and was 
assigned to the Army of the Potomac. 
Soon after he was detached for staff duty 
and served first as an aide-de-camp and 
subsequently as Assistant Adjutant Gen- 
eral to General Martindale, commanding 
1st Brigade, 1st Division, 5th Army 
Corps. Still later in the war he was on 
the Staff of General Charles Griffin, 
commanding 5th Army Corps. It was 


not long after going to the front that his 
intelligent discharge of duty brought him 
to the notice of his superiors and he was 
tendered the Lieutenant Colonelcy of a 
New York regiment which he declined, 
preferring to remain on staff duty where 


he felt he could be of greater service to 
his country. In this sentiment he was 
generously supported by his commanding 
generals who, in every official report 
made favorable mention of Lieutenant 
Davis’ gallant conduct on the field, and 
of his ready comprehension and quick 
execution of orders with which he was 
entrusted. 

For his fidelity and worth as an officer 
he received rapid promotion, reaching the 
grade of First Lieutenant June 28, 1862, 
and less than two months thereafter that 
of Captain. At the battle of Malvern 
Hill the concussion of an exploded shell 
quite near knocked him several times 
his own length from his horse and he 
was rendered unconscious for four hours 
from its effects. But he was. not per- 
mitted to escape with such a casualty, 
At Gaines’ Mill a musket ball passed 
through his right leg, and again at Fred- 
ericksburg another embedded itself in 
the opposite member. At the engage- 
ment of Jerico Ford Capt. Davis saw the 
importance of holding an unguarded 
position of great value to our arms 
and took upon himself authority to 
place a battery in position sup- 
ported by a very limited number of 
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Infantry, but which he so judiciously 
disposed as to make his strength seem 
much greater, and this point of vantage 
he held until reinforcements arrived, thus 
saving our army from what might have 
been a serious disaster. For this prompt 
service he received the warmest com- 
mendation of his commanding general 
and was soon after surprised upon the 
receipt of a commission conferring upon 
him the brevet rank of Major for gallant 
and meritorious service on the field of 
battle. For his gallantry at the engage- 
ment at Peeble’s Farm he was brevetted 
Lieutenant Colonel, both of these honors 
coming to him unexpectedly, and to the 
present day he is ignorant of the source 
from which they were inspired. Soon 
after the war had ended Col. Davis was 
tendered the brevet rank of Brigadier 
General, which he declined on the 
grounds that if the honor had been 
earned by him during the war he should 
have received it at that time, but asa 
compliment it was without any signifi- 
cance, and he preferred to go down to 
posterity with the rank that had been 
conferred upon him as a reward for actual 
services rendered on the fields of battle. 

During the war Colonel Davis partici- 
pated in the second battle of Bull Run, 
and those of Antietam, Chancellorsville, 
the Wilderness, Spottsylvania, Cold Har- 
bor, Petersburg and many other engage- 
ments of less magnitude and importance, 
including every action in which the First 
Division, Fifth Army Corps was en- 
gaged, from Yorktown to Petersburg, ex- 
cept that of Gettysburg. At the close 
of the war Col. Davis was honorably 
mustered out of the service. with a record 
which will be a proud inheritance for his 
children. He immediately returned to 
his home and at once took up the duties 
of an active life which he has continued 
to the present. He was elected a First 
Class Companion of Massachusetts Com- 
mandery Loyal Legion, Aug. 7, 1868, but 
upon his removal to California transferred 
his membership and now belongs to Cali- 
fornia Commandery. 

There is an interesting episode in the 
life of Col. Davis connecting him with the 
famous Fitz-John Porter event. It will be 
remembered that Pope’s Inspector Gen- ° 
eral (Roberts) preferred charges and 
specifications against General Porter for 
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a violation of the Ninth Article of War, 
the specifications setting forth that Por- 
ter disobeyed a lawful command of Pope 
in the face of the enemy at Manassas, 
Va., on the morning of August 29, 1862. 
Porter was also charged with a violation 
of the Fifty-second Article of War, the 
specification alleging that he shamefully 
retreated in the face of the enemy at 
Manassas on the 29th and 30th of Au- 
gust, 1862. 

A general court martial was appointed 
consisting of nine general officers of which 
Major General David Hunter was Presi- 
dent and Colonel Jos. Holt, Judge Advocate 
General of the Army, Judge Advocate 
and Recorder. To all of the charges and 
specifications General Porter pleaded 
‘not guilty.’’ The Court was in session 
from November 27, 1862, until January 
10, 1863, when it decided that General 
Porter was ‘‘ guilty ’’ and sentenced him 
to be cashiered and to be forever dis- 
qualified from holding any office of trust 
or profit under the Government of the 
United States. The sentence was ap- 
proved and confirmed by President Lin- 
coln and carried into effect. 

Colonel Davis was present on the 
occasion of Porter’s alleged violation of 
Pope’s orders, and when, about seven- 
teen years since, the matter was re- 
opened, Col. Davis was a witness before 
the Commission, and after undergoing a 
most rigid examination in which every 
effort was made to disconcert him, but 
without success, his testimony being so 
lucid and directly in Porter’s favor that 
counsel for the latter declared that it was 
greatly owing to the positive manner and 
wonderful memory of Col. Davis that an 
injustice of many years’ existence was 
partly removed, and the punishment of 
General Porter to some extent militated 
by his restoration to a retired rank in the 
regular army. 

Col. E. W. Jones, of Los Angeles, was 
born November 28, 1840, at New Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. His direct ancestors, 
both paternal and maternal, were among 
the earliest settlers of New England and 
both his great-grand-fathers were officers 
of the line in the Revolutionary War. 

Col. Jones was a student at a Southern 

‘ college when the war broke out and late 
in 1861 escaped from the South and re- 
turned to his home in Connecticut. In 
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June, 1862, he obtained authority to en- 
list men for the war ; was sworn in him- 
self as the first of his recruits; raised a 
company for the 19th Connecticut In- 
fantry, and was elected its Captain. 
The regiment was mustered into the 
United States service on September 11th 
and left for the front September 15, 1862. 
All being from Litchfield county it was 
designated the ‘‘ Mountain County ”’ Re- 
giment, and served for three months on 
patrol duty at Alexandria, Va. It was 
then ordered into the fortifications back 
of Alexandria where a year later it was 
changed to artillery and designated the 
2d Connecticut and as soon as possible 
recruited to a full complement of twelve 
companies and 1800 men. It was not 
what they cared for and all longed for 
relief from the tiresome routine of gar- 
rison duty and incessant drilling and 
begged to be sent to the front. In the 
spring of 1864 these welcome orders 
came and the regiment joined Grant’s 
army at Spottsylvania. It had the high 
honor of being assigned to the 2d Brigade 
(Upton’s), rst Division, 6th Army Corps. 
From that time to the close of the war 
the regiment held its own in every battle 
and minor engagement with the daunt- 
less veterans of that brigade. 

In ‘‘ Battles and Leaders of the Civil 
War,’’ vol. 4, page 219, the regiment is 
mentioned as showing ‘‘a mute and 
pathetic evidence of sterling valor’’ at 
Cold Harbor where its dead and wounded, 
distinguishable by their new uniforms, 
were thickly scattered over the field up 
to and upon the breastworks of the 
enemy which it carried and held, and 
with occasional reliefs continued to hold 
for twelve days under heavy fire and in- 
cessant labor in strengthening the most 
advanced portion of the lines. At Cold 
Harbor the Colonel was killed and Cap- 
tain R. S. MacKenzie became Colonel of 
the regiment. Of Colonel MacKenzie 
Grant says in his memoirs that he was 
‘fone of the most promising young 
officers in the army.’’ Led by such a 
man no regiment could fail to distinguish 
itself. At the first attack on Petersburg 
— the first movement to take the Weldon 
Railroad, in the Shenandoah Valley with 
Sheridan — at Winchester, Fisher’s Hill 
and Cedar Creek, at Hatcher’s Run, at 
Petersburg again on the 25th of March, 
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1865, at the attack onthe defences of that 
city on the morning of April 2d, then all 
afternoon and night in the bloody trenches 
of the captured rebel works at Fort 
‘¢ Damnation,’’ moving into Petersburg 
on the heels of a retreating enemy on 
the morning of April 3d, at ‘Little 
Sailor’s Creek ’’ and finally at Appomat- 
tox, the 2d Connecticut Artillery did its 
duty under the red cross of the First 
Division of the Sixth Corps. 

Sheridan says of the battle of Win- 
chester: ‘‘ For a moment the contest 
was uncertain, but the gallant attack of 
Upton’s Brigade of the 6th Corps restored 
the line of battle.’’ Col. Jones was in 
every engagement with his regiment. 
He was in command of the regiment from 
the middle of the forenoon to the end of 
the battle at Cedar Creek and there a 
day or two after was promoted to Major. 
He was brevetted Lieutenant-Colonel on 
April 6, 1865, for gallant and meritorious 
services before Petersburg and at Little 
Sailor’s Creek. 

Since the war, after spending ten 
years in Utah and Idaho, he came with 
his family to California in 1882, making 
his home at Los Angeles where he has 
resided ever since, and in which city he 
is a prominent man of affairs and highly 
esteemed by all. He is a comrade of 
Stanton Post, No. 55, of that city and a 
companion of California Commandery, 
Loyal Legion. 


Henry Glenville Shaw was born in 


England in 1843. His father, William 
Shaw, was a native of Dublin, the in- 
ventor of the first numbering machine 
and afterwards proprietor of the Mel- 
bourne, Australia Daily Age. His mother 
was the daughter of a Scotchman, whose 
father was killed at the battle of Water- 
loo while fighting under Wellington. The 
subject of this sketch has resided in the 
United States since he was nine years 
of age and was educated in the public 
schools of New York City. In 1862, he 
was an apprentice in the Cleveland, 
Ohio Herald office. In May that year 
he went to the front with the ‘‘ Cleve- 
land Grays,’’ mustered in as Company E, 
84th Ohio Volunteer Infantry. During 
its three months’ service the regiment 
did garrison duty in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. Private Shaw re-enlisted in Octo- 


ber, 1862, in the 125th Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and was promoted First Ser- 
geant. The regiment participated in all 
the engagements fought by the Army of 
the Cumberland after the battle of Mur- 
freesboro. 

On the second day of the battle of 
Chickamauga, Shaw was shot through 
the right side and back. A Confederate 
surgeon bandaged his wound that night, 
but with that exception he lay unattended 
on the battlefield from Sunday noon until 
Thursday night. With about 2,000 
other paroled woundec soldiers, who 
were also prisoners, he was subsequently 
ambulanced under a flag of truce into the 
Union lines at Chattanooga. He was 
sent to Camp Dennison Hospital, near 
Cincinnati, where he remained until 
May, 1864. 

As soon as he was able to move, Shaw 
rejoined his regiment while it was in 
front of Atlanta, where he received a 
commission as Second Lieutenant, he 
having been one of three sergeants of 
the regiment specially recommended by 
Colonel Opdycke, for promotion, for 
good conduct at Chickamauga. 

Lieutenant Shaw thereafter served 
with his regiment until the end of the 
war, and was engaged in the battles 
around Atlanta and at Spring Hill, Frank- 
lin and Nashville. 

When our army fell back before the 
advance of Hood’s forces into Tennessee 
the pursuit was very vigorous. During 
the withdrawal of the Union army across 
Duck river, opposite Columbia, on No- 
vember 27th, 1864, Lieutenant Shaw 
was given charge of a detachment of 
thirty men, made up of details from all 
the regiments in Opdycke’s Brigade, 
with orders not to retire until the fort in 
the town had been blown up. The army 
retreated across the stream during the 
night. The rear of the column, suppos- 
ing that all had safely got over, set fire 
to the railroad bridge. At daylight the 
magazine was exploded and the enemy’s 
skirmishers drove Shaw’s party back to 
the river. When the forgotten little de- 
tachment reached the bridge the flames 
were leaping up the high trestle work. 
The planks having been removed before 
the blaze was started, Lieutenant Shaw’s 
party had to pick their way over the 
wide ties and through the sparks and 
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blinding smoke. The Confederates in 
the gray of the morning huddled close to 
the south bank of the river, but their 
commander had chivalrously ordered 
them not to fire on fugitives in so des- 
perate a plight. As the last blue-coat 
cleared the burning bridge the rebels 
took off their hats and cheered. 

In April 1865, Shaw was promoted to 
First Lieutenant and after being mustered 
out, returned to New York City where 
he began work, at first as a compositor 
in Harpers Brothers’ establishment and 
afterwards as a reporter on the Jersey 
City Times and New York Sun, of which 
latter paper he was assistant night editor. 

In Jersey City he was elected Captain 
of Company E, 4th Regiment New Jersey 
National Guard, soon attaining the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel. He then took the 
leading part in the introduction of the 
present system of military marksman- 
ship. He organized the first great State 
rifle shooting tournament in the United 
States at Clifton, New Jersey, acting as 
executive officer. To Colonel Shaw’s 
personal efforts was directly due the or- 
ganization of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion in New York in 1871. While serv- 
ing as a director of that body he coined 
the word ‘‘ Creedmoor ’’ the name by 
which the great range has been ever 
since known. 

Colonel Shaw came to California in 
1872 under an engagement with the San 
Francisco Chronicle. He introduced as a 
new feature in San Francisco journalism 
a department devoted to the National 
Guard. His criticisms of its shortcom- 
ings were taken kindly. The effect was 
almost magical. The revolution which 
followed in methods was largely accom- 
plished by the skill and tact with which 
he exposed weak points. He organized 
the California Rifle Association, of which 
he was President for two years. It was 
during his administration that the marks- 
manship fever took its rise and that Cali- 
fornia sent a team to New York which won 
the Inter-State Championship of Amer- 
ica at Creedmoor. In 1875 Colonel Shaw 
conducted a great rifle shooting meeting 
at the Presidio of San Francisco, by con- 
sent of General Schofield, at which were 
present Governor Pacheco and Staff and 
the representatives of nearly every regi- 
ment in the State. The regular army 


soon caught the spirit of the movement 
and adopted substantially all the methods 
introduced both on the eastern and west- 
ern shores of the continent for the new 
training of the soldier. 

As a journalist Colonel Shaw has filled 
many: responsible positions. He was in 
1874 part owner and editor of the Santa 
Cruz Sentinel. He published the Paci4c 
Life in San Francisco for four years. He 
next edited the Territorial Enterprise in 
Virginia City,- Nevada, for five years 
and has since held editorial positions on 
the Los Angeles .7ribune and the Los: 
Angeles Express. He is at present doing 
editorial work on the Stockton Mail. 
The only public offices he ever held were 
those of Deputy Collector of Customs 
at Redondo Beach, California, and Regent 
of the Nevada State University. To the 
latter place he was elected by the joint 
unanimous vote of the Legislature. 
Though a Republican the Democrats paid 
him the compliment of voting for him; 
the first time in the history of that State 
that both political parties ever thus acted 
together in making an appointment. He 
also served as Brigade Inspector on the 
staff of General Mathewson. Colonel 
Shaw is a companion of California Com- 
mandery, Loyal Legion, ‘and a Royal 
Arch Mason. 

Captain William Armstrong Phillips 
was born in County Down, Ireland, June 
13, 1828, he immigrated to the United 
States in 1850. He entered the U. S. 
Navy as Acting First Assistant Engineer, 
and had the good fortune to be assigned 
to duty on that famous and historic old 
ironclad monitor, ‘‘ The Monadnock.’’ 

Serving in the North and South Bloc- 
kading Squadrons it can easily be imag- 
ined that such service was full of adven- 
ture. 

He served in the blockade of Charleston 
Harbor and was present at the evacuation 
of that City and its fortifications and the 
destruction of the enemy’sironclads. For 
a brief period he did blockade service at 
the mouth of the Savannah River watch- 
ing for the. rebel ram ‘‘ Stonewall,’’ and 
was attached to the fleet sent to Havana 
under Admiral Godon after the same ship. 
The Monadnock left Havana and pro- 
ceeded to the James River there to assist 
in the fall of Petersburg and evacuation 
of Richmond. 
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Hostilities having ceased the Monad- 
nock was destined for further honors 
having received orders to fit out at the 
Philadelphia navy yard for a voyage 
through the Straits of Magellan to San 
Francisco, one of the most memorable 
ever made by such a craft, from the fact 
that grave doubts were from the very 
first entertained about the gallant ship 
and her heroic crew ever reaching their 
destined harbor. 

Completing her equipment at Hampton 
Rhodes, she sailed from there November 
2d, 1865, in company with the Steamers 
Vanderbilt, Powhatan and Tuscarora, un- 
der command of Commodore John Rod- 
gers — Capt. F. M. Bunce (now Admiral) 
commanding the Monadnock. When cross- 
ing the gulf stream on the way to St. 
Thomas, W. I., the fleet encountered a 
fearful gale that separated'the Monadnock 
from the other vesseis. The Tuscarora 
making bad weather abandoned the 
squadron, and the Vanderbilt and Pow- 
hatan were driven out of sight of the 
Monadnock. It was at one time supposed 
by the officers of the Vanderbilt that the 
Monadnock had met the fate of the orig- 
inal Monitor. 

However she arrived in safety at St. 
Thomas, and received a visit from that 
old Mexican hero Santa Anna. 

At Rio de Janeiro, Jany. 9, ’66, Don 
Pedro Il paid her a visit together with 
Conde de Eu, Officers of State and House- 
hold of the Emperor when a royal salute 
was fired by the Vanderbilt, after which 
the Monadnock fired two 15 inch guns to 
show the royal party the effect of her 
rebel extinguishers. 

When passing through the Straits of 
Magellan news was received that the 
harbor of Valparaiso was under blockade 
and no vessels would be allowed to enter. 
The day before arriving at Valparaiso 
orders were issued to raise turrets, load 
guns with solid steel shot and clear decks 
for action, should a forcible entrance be 
necessary but the harbor was entered 
without asking permission. The City of 
Valparaiso was defenceless through state- 
ments made by French and English rep- 
resentatives that if the Chilenians would 
not fortify no bombardment would be 
permitted. Upon the arrival of the United 
States vessels Commodore Rodgers and 
Gen. Kilpatrick then U. S. Minister to 


Chile together with the French and Eng: 
lish Admirals entered into negotiations 
with the Spanish Admiral to prevent the 
bombardment, but failed in their purpose. 
The result of their conferences somehow 
leaked out, and to Admiral Rodgers is due 
the credit of compelling the Spanish Ad- 
miral to give the inhabitants twenty-four 
hours’ notice before opening fire upon the 
City. 

The French war vessels having left 
port, the English Admiral declined to 
interfere, excusing himself by saying that 
as he had only two wooden ships at his 
command he could not cope with the 
Spanish Ironclad ‘‘ Numancia’’ to which 
excuse Admiral Rodgers was credited 
with proposing to the Englishman to 
withdraw his ships and if he would only 
shoulder half of the responsibility he 
(Rodgers) would do all the fighting. Ru- 
mor had it in Valparaiso at the time that 
its citizens were about to present the 
Englishman with a wooden sword as a 
token of his valor. Preceding the Span- 
ish fleet to the harbor of Callao, Peru, 
Captain Phillips was there an eye wit- 
ness to the bombardment of a well forti- 
fied City by the Spanish ‘“‘ Armada.’”’ A 
four hours’ engagement crippled the fleet 
and it had to withdraw with many killed 
and wounded, Admiral Nunez being se- 
verely wounded while conducting the 
movement of his squadron. 

June, 1866, the Monadnock arrived at 
San Francisco. She was sent to Mare 
Island, put out of commission and Capt. 
Phillips was transferred to the U.S. S. 
Vanderbilt as engineer in charge. That 
vessel was placed at the service of her 
‘«Majesty, Queen Emma,”’ to carry her 
to her island home, after a prolonged tour 
of Europe. Upon her arrival she was 
greeted by her people with a right royal 
native welcome, and the officers of the 
Vanderbilt were accorded a kind recep- 
tion and handsomely entertained by mem- 
bers of the Royal family and citizens. 
Returning to San Francisco Engineer 
Phillips tendered his resignation and on 
May 11th, 1868, received an honorable 
discharge. Immediately thereafter he 
entered the service of the merchant ma- 
rine as Chief Engineer, and in 1871 was 
appointed Superintendent of the Oregon 
line of steamships which position he oc- 
cupied for over ten years — during which 
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time he served four years in the Board of 
Education of San Francisco being elected 
twice to that office and in 1880 was ap- 
pointed State Harbor Commissioner by 
Governor Geo. C. Perkins. 

When the Veterans Home Association 
was founded (March 7th, 1882,) Capt. 
Phillips was one of the first incorporators 
of that institution serving on the execu- 
tive committee and as its Treasurer until 
January, 1884, when he resigned. 

The Captain is a comrade of George 
H. Thomas Post No. 2 and a Companion 
of California Commandry Loyal Legion. 
On May 8th, 1891, he was appointed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury Local In- 
spector of Boilers and Steam Vessels, a 
position which he intelligently and faith- 
fully fills. 

There are few survivors of the War of 
the Rebellion who rendered more valu- 
able services to the Union than did Gen- 
eral Edward Bouton, of Los Angeles. 
His soldierly character is the part of a 
proud inheritance dating back to the 
early half of the seventeenth century 
when Sir Edward Boughton, of Barches- 
ter, County of Warwick, England, of 
whom General Bouton is a lineal descend- 
ant, was baronetted August 4, 1641. In 
the Revolutionary War General Bouton’s 
grandfather, Daniel Bouton, distinguished 
himself as the commander of a Connecti- 
cut organization, and was wounded at 
Bunker Hill. At the battle of Stonington 
this grandsire served under the eye of 
Washington who commended his skill 
and courage. The father of General 
Bouton fought against England in the 
war of 1812, and with such examples it 
was only natural for the son to follow in 
the footsteps of his illustrious sires. 

When volunteers were called for Gen- 
eral Bouton raised a battery of light 
artillery in the City of Chicago, which 
was then his home. This organization 
was Officially designated as Battery I, 
First Regiment Illinois Light Artillery, 
but throughout the entire war never lost 
its identity as Bouton’s Battery, and its 
participation in the battle of Shiloh will 
cause it to live in history as long as the 
records of that memorable engagement 
are preserved. 

In a sketch of this character it would 
be impossible to give the details of Cap- 
tain Bouton’s services and those of his 


battery in that sanguinary conflict. It 
will be well remembered that on the first 
day’s battle, Sunday, April 6, 1862, the 
army under Grant was compelled to fall 
back, and about 2 P.M. Bouton’s Battery 
had changed its position towards the left 
of our line, taking a commanding position 
about a thousand yards from and in front 
of Pittsburgh Landing. Its value was 
well understood by the rebel commander 
and its capture meant the destruction of 
our commissary and other supplies stored 
there, as well as our river transports, 
thus preventing Buell’s approach and the 
rendering of any service by our gunboats 
abortive. 

A rebel battery of six six-pounder guns 
opened fire on Bouton from about six 
hundred yards distant, and then com- 
menced one of the most wonderful artil- 
lery duels that ever took place. The 
rebels brought into action an additional 
battery of four twelve-pounder howitzers, 
thus subjecting him to a heavy cross fire. 
Both rebel batteries failing to drive 
Bouton from the ridge, a brigade of Mis- 
sissippi Infantry charged his battery in 
front, which Bouton met by guns double 
shotted with canister, breaking the 
enemy’s ranks and sending them back in 
disorder. The artillery duel was then 
resumed and continued until approaching 
darkness caused both batteries to cease ; 
and it was just as well, for Bouton had 
fired the last round of ammunition his 
caissons contained. The position thus 
maintained by Captain Bouton and the 
few infantry supporting him, unques- 
tionably saved the day at Shiloh. 

In the second day’s engagement Cap- 
tain Bouton with his battery made a 
daring dash across a cotton field sub- 
jected to a most galling fire from infantry 
and artillery, occupying and holding a 
position from which two of our batteries 
had been driven, and with canister at 
short range assisted in forcing Breckin- 
ridge from nearly the same ground a 
portion of our army occupied at the com- 
mencement of the first day’s battle. 

Passing from this period to a year 
later, during which Captain Bouton 
served as Chief of Artillery of Sherman’s 
division, an order was issued to recruit 
colored troops and Captain Bouton was 
commissioned Colonel of the 59th Regi- 
ment. Although General Sherman was 
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reluctant to part with his best artillery 
officer, he admitted that if any one could 
make a soldier out of a ‘‘ darkey’’ it was 
Bouton. He not only made soldiers of 
them, but good and efficient soldiers, and 
for the ability he displayed was soon 
after placed in command of a brigade. 
It was while discharging the duties of a 
brigade commander that General Bouton 
formed a guard with four hundred and 
fifty men, and defended the rear of Gen- 
eral Sturgis’ demoralized army, which 
was retreating from Forrest’s victorious 
forces, after our disaster at Guntown, 
Miss., and held the rebels, about eight 
thousand strong, in check from the battle 
field to Germantown, Tenn., some eighty- 
one miles, constantly under fire for two 
days and nights, constituting one of the 
most sublime examples of heroism during 
the war. 

Only a month after this occurrence, on 
the 13th of July, 1864, General Bouton, 
in command of about four thousand five 
hundred men, white and colored, made a 
march of twenty-two miles in a single 
day, going from Pontetoc to Tupelo, 
Miss., and guarding a heavy train of 


three hundred wagons, during which he 
fought four distinct engagements against 
superior numbers, in each being success- 


ful. This achievement was pronounced 
by his superiors to be without a parallel 
in the war. 

When General Bouton was selected to 
act as Provost Marshal of Memphis, 
Tenn., he was vested with unusual power. 
Prior to his taking the office a most 
scandalous condition of affairs existed. 
Permits for shipping supplies had been 
freely given and these supplies found 
their way into the enemy’s lines and 
helped to sustain and furnish vitality to 
the very enemy our armies were seeking 
to subdue. Cotton was shipped back in 
payment of such supplies on which vast 
fortunes were realized. Different officers 
had been placed in charge of these im- 
portant matters, but the temptation to 
** speculate ’’ was too great for them to 
resist, and in despair President Lincoln 
telegraphed an imperative order to ‘‘place 
an honest officer in charge if one could be 
found.’’ General Bouton was selected. 
He immediately began a rigid system of 
restraint upon those engaged in contra- 
band commerce, which soon put a com- 


plete stop to the practice, receiving the 
approbation and thanks of President 
Lincoln. 

As a comrade of Stanton Post, No. 55, 
of Los Angeles, he is held in the highest 
esteem, and as a companion of California 
Commandery Loyal Legion, none has a 
higher record. He is a prominent man 
of affairs in Los Angeles and as a citizen 
respected by all. 

E. B. Jerome was born in Carrollton, 
Greene County, Illinois, June 2d, 1844. 
His father, Theo. F. Jerome, was of 
Huguenot descent, his ancestry coming 
to this country in 1666. His mother was 
a sister of Senator E. D. Baker, of Ore- 
gon, the soldier, statesman and orator, 
who was killed at Ball’s Bluff. 

Jerome’s father came to California in 
1849, leaving the boy in Illinois with his 
mother. He attended the public schools 
till about fifteen years of age, and then 
commenced his collegiate course at Bereah 
College, Jacksonville, Ills., intending to 
become a civil engineer, but at the first 
call of Abraham Lincoln, offered himself, 
volunteering as a drummer in the 14th 
Illinois Regiment, Col. John M. Palmer. 
When his uncle, Col. E. D. Baker, raised 
his celebrated California Regiment, he 
sent for young Jerome and after having 
him enlisted as a private in Company E., 
promoted him to be 2d Lieutenant. He 
afterwards, when Col. Baker completed 
his Brigade, served on the Staff of Baker 
as Captain and aide-de-camp until the 
latter was killed, his remains being 
brought from the field by the subject of 
this sketch in conjunction with others, 
such as the brave Captain Berial, and 
Col. Geo. Stone.. Some time after the 
death of Col. Baker young Jerome was 
commissioned by President Lincoln, in 
March, 1862, as 2d Lieutenant in the 
First Regular Cavalry, At this time his 
father, who had returned to Illinois in 
1857, and had gone again to the mines in 
Idaho, was reported to have been killed 
by the Indians, and his mother urged him 
to go to Idaho in search of information 
and facts. President Lincoln, who was 
a warm friend of the family, advised him 
to comply with his mother’s request, and 
to decline the commission, which he did, 
and afterwards, learning of his father’s 
safety, he urged his mother to come with 
him to this country, which she did and 
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for many years was an honored resident 
of San Francisco. She died in August, 
1892, but his father yet lives, a hale and 
hearty man of 81 years. 

Mr. Jerome arrived in San Francisco 
in 1863, bringing with him a _ personal 
letter from President Lincoln to Governor 
Stanford. He secured a position in the 
San Francisco Post Office, which he held 
for four years, and then, in 1867, Gen- 
eral John F. Miller, who was Collector 
of Customs, offered Mr. Jerome the posi- 
tion in the office which he has since held 
for 28 years, under various titles, such 
as a Secretary, Deputy Collector, Chief 
Clerk, etc., under ten different Collec- 
tors, enjoying the confidence of such 
Collectors and the great body of the 
mercantile community. 

Mr. Jerome has taken a very active 
part in Grand Army matters, and was 
a charter member of the first post 
organized in this State, the old Starr King 
Post, and which is now known as Lincoln 
Post No. 1, San Francisco. He was also 
the first Commander of Admiral D. D. 
Porter Postof Oakland. When the Vet- 
erans’ Home at Yountville was projected, 
Comrade Jerome became one of the 
original organizers and was Chairman of 
the Committee which first raised funds 
for that object. He is a Companion of 
California Commandery Loyal Legion 
and member of the California Pioneer 
Association of which he has served sev- 
eral times as a Director. 

Captain J. L. Skinner, of Los Angeles, 
was born in Jamaica, Windom Co., Vt., 
Nov. 29, 1838. Removing to Massach- 
usetts, he, at the breaking out of the war, 
was a clerk in Amherst. He immediately 
responded to the first call for troops, but 
the company he offered his services to 
failed in obtaining a maximum number of 
enlistments and in consequence Capt. 
Skinner’s first offer was unavailing. 
Upon the next call, he, with three asso- 
ciates, enrolled from among the loyal 
patriots of Amherst and adjoining towns 
a full company in two weeks, and divest- 
ing himself of every feeling but devotion 
to the Union, cheerfully waived his right 
to a commission, enlisted as a private but 
accepted the position of First Sergeant of 
Company D, 27th Massachusetts Volun- 
teer Infantry. 

Taking the field in the fall of ’61 it was 


sent into Maryland where it performed 
ordinary duty during the winter until 
January 7, ’62, when Sergeant Skinner’s 
regiment became a part of Burnside’s 
Coast expedition, which resulted in the 
important captures and occupation of Ro- 
anoke Island, New Berne and Golds- 
boro, N. C., and enabled Lieutenant 
Skinner (who had been promoted,) to gain 
some practical knowledge of war. 

In the battles of Kingston, Whitehall 
and Goldsboro, the regiment of Lieut. 
Skinner bore a conspicuous part, and 
throughout the campaign in North Caro- 
lina, its marches were long and tedious, 
the men often dragging howitzers through 
swamps and passing sleepless nights in 
drenching rains. 

In 1863 he was with his command at 
the siege of Washington, which continued 
for eighteen days, and later at Gum 
Swamp, Dover Cross Roads, Beaufort, 
Trenton and New Berne, N.C. During 
this campaign he was made a First Lieu- 
tenant dating from May 29, 1863. Thence 
he and his regiment went to Fortress 
Monroe, Hampton, Newport News, Nor- 
folk and Portsmouth, Virginia. 

Up to May 16, 1864, Lieutenant Skin- 
ner was with his regiment in all its 
engagements and campaigns, but on this 
date, at the battle of Drewry’s Bluff, — 
one of the hottest, if not the very fiercest 
fight in which his regiment was engaged, 
as its severe losses will testify — he was 
captured and taken to Libby prison. 
Thence he was sent with others to the 
officers’ camp at Macon, Ga., and later 
transferred to Charleston and to Colum- 
bia, S. C. From the latter place he 
escaped Nov. 4, 1864, but was recaptured 
four days after. Nothing daunted, Capt. 
Skinner, (for during his imprisonment he 
had been promoted to a Captaincy Sept. 
29, 1864,) again attempted his escape, 
this time on the 29th of November, and, 
after weary marches through swamps, he 
at last, emaciated from two weeks’ fasting 
and fatigue, reached our squadron off the 
mouth of the Santee River. From this 
point he was sent to Fortress Monroe, and 
on January 21, 1865, washonorably mus- 
tered out of service to date from Decem- 
ber 31, 1864. The sword which he lost 
at Drewry’s Bluff fell into the hands of 
Captain Hill of a Virginia Confederate 
regiment, whoused it until the war ended, 
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when his sister returned it to Capt. Skin- 
ner since he has resided in California. 

‘= Returning to his old home Capt. Skin- 
ner was soon after appointed Postmaster 
of Amherst, which position he continued 
to hold for twelve years and which he 
resigned to come to California. He lo- 
cated in Sacramento where he entered 
the employ of W. P. Fuller & Co., remain- 
ing there for four years, thence going to 
Los Angeles with the same firm, where 
he now is and has been for the past ten 
years. 

Comrade Skinner organized E. M. Stan- 
ton Post No. 36, Department of Massach- 
usetts in 1867, and was its Commander 
four years. He was also its Adjutant, 
Officer of the Day, Senior Vice, and in 
1876 Senior Vice Commander of that 
Department, beside ‘being several times 
a delegate to National Encampments. 
In California he was two years Comman- 
der of Sumner Post of Sacramento, during 
which period its membership increased 
from fifty-five to one hundred and eighty. 
In 1886 Dept. Commander Smedberg ap- 
pointed him Special A. D. C., with power 
to establish Posts and muster recruits 
wherever he could do either. His roving 
power enabled him to establish a number 
of new Posts while his activity produced 
a very large number of new Comrades to 
the Order, for Comrade Skinner mus- 
tered recruits wherever he found any 
eligible — a barn, or freight-shed answer- 
ing the purpose as well as a Post room. 

For one year Comrade Skinner was 
commander of Stanton Post No. 55 of Los 
Angeles. 

Doctor E. T. M. Hurlbut, of Sebasto- 
pol, has an army record that was vouch- 
safed to few who entered the ranks. In 
August 1862, he was enrolled in the 
24th New York Independent Light Bat- 
tery, and in less than two months was 
in the field. At Newport Barracks, 
North Carolina, there were about five 
hundred men at the Post which was 
without a surgeon. Doctor Hurlbut was 
examined and found qualified to act as 
hospital steward and was detached for 
that service, at the same time perform- 
ing all the duties of an acting assistant 
surgeon. After the battle of White Hall, 
N. C., Doctor Hurlbut was ordered to 
Newberne with his Battery and later to 
Plymouth, N. C., in all those places 


acting in the capacity of Assistant Sur- 
geon. 

During the yellow fever epidemic at 
Beaufort, N. C., he was in charge of 
medical supplies at that place and 
filled the responsible position of apothe- 
cary until he was ordered to Morehead 
City, N. C., to take charge of a hospital 
ward as Assistant Surgeon under Sur- 
geon J. M. Palmer, the latter’s attention 
having been attracted to Doctor Hurlbut 
while serving at Plymouth. The arrival 
of apartof Sherman’s army at More- 
head City caused Surgeon Palmer to re- 
move Doctor Hurlbut back to Beaufort 
where he was placed in charge of a 
refuge camp and some time later of the 
general hospital. It was here that Doc- 
tor Hurlbut’s experience was taxed to the 
utmost. In addition to having full charge 
of the general hospital he professionally 
attended to a ward of another, which 
contained about one hundred and fifty 
patients who were visited daily and their 
wants administered to. And this char- 
acter of service the Doctor continued to 
perform until the war ceased and he was 
honorably discharged. 

The attempt was frequently made to 
reward him with a commission, but not- 
withstanding the fact that he was nearly 
always performing the duties of a medi- 
cal officer, and rendering services as such 
that were cheerfully recognized and en- 
dorsed by his professional superiors, the 
circumstance of his entering the army 
before quite completing a medical 
course and securing a diploma, operated 
against his claim for a commission, as 
there was always some one on the Board 
of Examiners who opposed a commission, 
whilst officially testifying to his valuable 
services and endorsing his ability and 
efficiency as an acting surgeon. 

Doctor Hurlbut immediately resumed 
his medical studies after the war closed 
and in February 1867, graduated with 
high honors at the University of Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

He went to Los Angeles to live and 
during his residence there established a 
large practice and good record. During 
his residence in that city he became a 
Comrade fof Stanton Post and for the 
years 1888-89 was surgeon of the same. 
Removing to Northern California he se- 
lected the lovely Sonoma Valley for his 
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home and lives in Sebastopol, where he 
now commands a leading position in his 
profession and practice, and where he is 
respected for his ability as a physician 
and surgeon and honored for his manly 
qualities as a citizen. He is at present 
Commander of Ericsson Post, No. 164, 
Sebastopol. 

Captain Josiah A. Osgood of Los An- 
geles, was born in Chelsea, Mass., Dec. 
6, 1841. Both his paternal and maternal 
great-great-grandfathers fought in the 
battle of Bunker Hill and throughout 
those of the Revolution, his maternal 
great-great-grandsire having been killed 
while conveying dispatches for General 
Washington. 

Capt. Osgood entered the service as 
Private of Co. C. 24th Massachusetts 
Volunteer Infantry, in Oct. 1861, at a 
time when he had just completed a pre- 
paratory course and was about to enter 
Harvard College. His regiment was one 
of the crack organizations of Massachu- 
setts, and was immediately sent to the 
front where he was assigned to Burn- 
sides’ command. Young Osgood was 
made Corporal soon after his enrollment 


and was assigned to the Color Guard — 
a position known to every old soldier as 
one of honor and demanding a high order 


of courage. In this capacity he served 
throughout the expedition to North Caro- 
lina, participating in the engagements at 
Roanoke Island, New Berne, Little Wash- 
ington, Trenter’s Creek, and taking part 
in the various raids made into the enemy’s 
country, and for a year performing most 
active and wearisome service. 

When, in the latter part of 1862, Gov- 
ernor Andrews concluded to make officers 
of new regiments from worthy non-com- 
missioned ones of old organizations, 
Corporal Osgood was sent home for pro- 
motion, and was made Captain of Co. K. 
47th Massachusetts Infantry. Soon after 
the regiment was organized, uniformed 
and equipped, it was sent to New Or- 
leans, and reported to Banks for duty, 
and at the time of the Red River Expe- 
dition it was held for service in and about 
New Orleans, as it was splendidly dis- 
ciplined and could be relied upon to quell 
any disturbance likely to arise in that 
then turbulent city, but at the same time 
it was poorly equipped with the old and 
almost obsolete Austrian rifle, a weapon 


that could better be relied upon in the 
hands of men who would fearlessly use 
the bayonet when the worthless con- 
struction of the weapon rendered powder 
and shot inoperative. 

In and about New Orleans, Capt. Os- 
good served with his regiment for a 
period of about a year, during which time 
the terrible sanitary condition there de- 
veloped in his system disease which re- 
duced him from a strong and robust 
young man to an almost human wreck 
weighing hardly one hundred and fifteen 
pounds. 

In this condition he was mustered out, 
but partially recovering, he again ten- 
dered his services to the government. 
Upon examination his condition was 
found to be such that the surgeon 
declared his life would be forfeited 
through disease in a few weeks, if he 
was permitted to go to the front again. 
Capt. Osgood then took a trip to Europe 
where he remained for nearly a year in 
the hope of recovering his health. In 
this he was partially successful, but to 
the present day he feels the effects of 
exposure to which he was _ subjected 
while on duty in the swamps of Louisiana. 

On his return from Europe Capt. Os- 
good entered upon a course of study in 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and finishing his education there 
embraced the profession of surveying in 
which he is now occupied. 

Capt. Osgood went to Los Angeles 
nine years ago when he became a Com- 
rade of Stanton Post No. 55, and of which 
he is Past Commander. He was also 
one of the first to become a Companion 
of the Loyal Legion and is now a mem- 
ber of California Commandery. In his 
profession and in social and business cir- 
cles, Capt. Osgood is a well known and 
popular resident of Los Angeles where 
he has resided since 1887. 

Among Ohio’s native sons who early 
responded to the call for volunteers was 
Comrade John A. Whiteside of Lincoln 
Post, San Francisco. Born in Camden, 
Feby. 8, 1843, he was just eighteen years 
old when the war began. At that time 
he was passing through an examination 
to graduate at Miami University, but 
casting aside his future prospects he en- 
rolled himself April 18, 1861, as a mem- 
ber of the ‘‘ University Rifles,’’ which 
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became Company B, 20th Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry. In this organization he served 
first as First Sergeant and as Second 
Lieutenant for three months, receiving 
while in the field, his graduating diploma 
in the Scientific Department of the Uni- 
versity he had abandoned. 

In 1862 he became attached to the 
medical corps of the 6th Ohio Infantry, 
in which capacity he served until March, 
1863. From this organization he was 
transferred to Company B, 86th Ohio 
Infantry, of which he became ‘‘ Orderly 
Sergeant,’’ which position he retained 
until fall of that year, when, owing to 
the political excitement then engendered 
in Ohio by reason of Vallandigham’s 
copperhead teachings, a number of tem- 
porary military organizations were cre- 
ated to uphold the laws and preserve 
peace at home. Comrade Whiteside be- 
came Lieutenant Colonel of one of these 
battalions which performed such service 
in Preble County, Ohio. 

After this excitement had subsided, he, 
in the winter of 1863, entered the volun- 
teer Navy, and served as Mate on the 
U. S. S. Essex and later as Executive 
Officer of the U.S. S. Huntress, both 
vessels being in commission and forming 
a part of the Mississippi Squadron then 
doing such excellent service by patrolling 
the River, preventing the transfer of rebel 
reinforcements and the introduction of 
contraband supplies for the aid and com- 
fort of the enemy. In this official capacity 
Comrade Whiteside continued until the 
close of the war, when he received an 
honorable discharge, after a somewhat 
broken but singularly varied experience 
as soldier and sailor for a period of four 
years. 

Returning to his old home in Ohio, his 
military training peculiarly fitted him for 
service in the National Guard and he 
was elected a Lieutenant Colonel. He 
remained identified with the State military 
until coming to California, where he at 
once sought association among his old 
comrades of the war, and is now an active 
member of Lincoln Post No. 1. 

Along about the Christmas holidays in 
*59, Hermann L. Judell arrived in San 
Francisco on a trip around the world, 
and, forming a fancy for the climate he 
remained to seek his fortune. He was 
only a youth, having been born in Ham- 
burg, December, 1846. 


When the war broke out he was not 
fifteen years old, but he promptly offered 
his services. His youth and stature were 
a barrier to his ambitions, as the authori- 
ties would not accept him without par- 
ental consent or that of a guardian. 
Young Judell took steps to obtain the 
latter and in February, ’62, he was 
‘mustered in’? in Company D, First 
Washington Territorial Infantry, more 
than half that organization having been 
recruited in California. Judell’s activity 
and ability being readily recognized, he 
was sent to Sacramento and Folsom on 
recruiting service, where he remained 
until May following, meeting with flatter- 
ing success. The regiment having en- 
rolled its quota, the California contingent 
embarked for Vancouver where the or- 
ganization was armed, equipped and 
completed. In the following September 
it was sent into the field to the Siletz 
Indian Reservation on Yaquina Bay. At 
this place there were six thousand In- 
dians of the Klamath and Rogue River 
tribes, and it became the duty of Judell’s 
regiment to assist in keeping them in a 
state of subjection and prevent an out- 
break against the white emigrants who 
were then beginning to occupy the great 
Northwest. 

At this time the present site of Boise, 
Idaho, had been selected as a depot for 
the distribution of supplies and in conse- 
quence vast quantities of valuable gov- 
ernment stores were kept on hand there. 
To guard this property the company of 
Judell formed part of an expedition of 
about one thousand troops and covered 
the extreme northwest overland route, 
keeping it open and affording protection 
to the early settlers. That fall the In- 
dians were committing many depredations 
at a large cattle ranch about sixty miles 
northwest from Fort Boise, and an expe- 
dition was formed with fifty volunteers 
to drive away the marauders. Young 
Judell was one of these, and well mounted 
the little party came up: with a large 
number of Snakes or Shoshone Indians 
and steadily drove them into their moun- 
tain resorts, after being compelled to 
abandon their horses on account of heavy 
snows and follow on foot. This kind of 
service was kept up during the entire 
winter, the troops suffering from extreme 
cold, lack of sufficient shelter, clothing 
and subsistence. 
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In the spring of ’63 a garrison of four 
companies was left at Fort Boise and the 
remainder of the troops were distributed 
in detachments as far as Salt Lake City. 
Judell belonged to that stationed at Fort 
Douglas, and when a party of emigrants 
collected at Salt Lake his command would 
afford it escort towards Fort Boise or un- 
til meeting with another detachment. 

These expeditions were nearly always 
accompanied by attempted depredations 
from hostile Indians who hung upon the 
flanks of the settlers. It was not alone 
Indians that our troops had to contend 
with ; the Mormon element was just as 
rife in these respects. On one occasion 
a Paymaster of the Army en route from 
Boise to Salt Lake was attacked and 
robbed of many thousands of dollars in 
greenbacks, and this act was supposed 
to have been committed by Mormons 
disguised as Indians. It was this officer 
whom young Judell and a detail after- 
wards escorted in safety to Omaha. 

Returning from this duty he formed 
part of a command of about two hundred 
Union troops and went upon the trail of 
some six hundred Utes, Shoshones and 
Piutes. Overtaking them at War Eagle 
Mountain the Indians were cleverly cor- 
ralled and charged upon. During this 
battle the Indians lost about one hundred 
killed and the balance of their force was 
scattered in every direction. This same 
band had but a short while before cap- 
tured, killed and scalped ninety China- 
men whom they had encountered on the 
plains and who were without the power 
of resistance. 

In February, ’65, Judell’s command re- 
turned to Boise, meeting with and dispers- 
ing small bands of hostiles all the way. 
From here he returned to Vancouver and 
in April, ’65, was honorably mustered 
out after more than three years of active 
service. He then returned to Boise and 
engaged in business, remaining there 
until 1870, when he returned to San 
Francisco where he now resides and is 
well known as a man of business. 

Comrade Judell is a member of Geo. H. 
Thomas Post. 

Major William Oliver Gould, who has 
long been Actuary of The Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, was born in 
Exeter, New Hampshire, June 29, 1828. 
He was residing in Kansas, when the 


Rebellion began, and on August 16, 1861, 
enlisted as a private in Company E, Fifth 
Kansas Volunteer Cavalry. Two days 
after he was appointed First Lieutenant 
of Engineers, and assigned to the Kansas 
Brigade, commanded by General J. H. 
Lane. He continued to serve in this or- 
ganization throughout its active career in 
South-eastern Kansas and Western-Miss- 
ouri, seeing much of that trying warfare 
— scouting after marauding parties — that 
tries the nerves of the bravest soldier. 
His excellent judgment and business 
qualities commended him to his supe- - 
riors, and when Kansas was called upon 
for more troops he was assigned to duty 
at Leavenworth for recruiting service, 
and by his efforts helped raise the Elev- 
enth, Twelfth and Thirteenth regiments 
of Infantry, Kansas Volunteers. His 
success in this duty caused his appoint- 
ment as Assistant Commissary of Mus- 
ters, and in that capacity was ordered to 
Fort Gibson, I. T., where he remained 
until November, 1863, when he was 
transferred to the Fourteenth Kansas 
Cavalry, and with his regiment went to 
Fort Smith, Arkansas, participating with 
it in several minor engagements. He was 
again detached from his regiment for staff 
duty as Mustering Officer which he filled 
until on March 19, 1864, he was promoted 
to the Majority of his regiment, the 14th 
Cavalry, which position he held until 
honorably discharged on August 11, 1865 
—lacking less than a week of having 
been four years continuously in the Union 
Army. After he had been made a Major 
he was made Mustering Officer of the Dis- 
trict of Kansas, Department of Missouri. 
There is probably no official place in 
the army, particularly during actual war, 
which calls for the exercise of more care 
and intelligence from a staff officer than 
that of the Commissary of Musters. It 
is most important to the officers or men 
being mustered, for all their rights of pay 
and emoluments depend upon the exact- 
ness with which the rolls are prepared ; 
then there is the subject of time service 
of which all are so jealous. As the Mus- 
tering Officer is a part of the General’s 
personal staff he is not exempted, like the 
Quartermaster and Commissary. of Sub- 
sistence, from going upon the field of 
battle. Major Gould saw his share of 
service during the war, and when it is 
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considered that Kansas lost a larger num- 
ber of troops during that time in propor- 
tion to the number she was called upon 
to raise, than any other State in the 
Union, it means a great deal. Comrade 
Gould is a member of Geo. H. Thomas 
Post, and Past Commander of California 
Commandery Loyal Legion, having be- 
longed to both societies for many years, 
well known and respected by all. 

Among the Masonic fraternity he is 
very prominent, having taken all the de- 
grees in York Rite and the Order of The 
Temple. He is a 32 Degree in the Scot- 
tish Rite and is a Past Master, Past High 
Priest, Past Eminent Commander and 
Past Grand Commander all of Kansas 
Masonic Societies. In those of San Fran- 
cisco he is held high for his activity, zeal 
and everything which makes a good man 
a good Mason. 

There are few Comrades with better 
records as soldiers or as members of. the 
order than Edw. S. Salomon. Of Ger- 


man birth, he came to this country and 
located in Chicago in 1855, where he 
began the study of law and in two years 
was admitted to practice. 


When the 
war of the Rebellion broke out he imme- 
diately offered his services to the Union 
and was made Second Lieutenant in the 
24th Illinois Infantry and with that regi- 
ment went into active service, first in 
Missouri under Grant, but subsequently 
in Kentucky under Buell. His baptism 
under fire was at Frederickston, Mo., and 
at Munfordville, Ky., he gained further 
experience in real war. Passing through 
well merited promotions he was mustered 
as a Major early in 1862. 

Through some disagreement among the 
officers with Colonel Hecker, Major Sal- 
omon with about twenty other officers 
espoused the cause of their old Comrade 
and resigned. They immediately pro- 
ceeded to organize another regiment, the 
82nd Illinois Infantry, which was as- 
signed to the Army of the Potomac, and 
going to the front participated in the 
battle of Gettysburg. In this engage- 
it was commanded by Lieutenant Colonel 
Salomon, and he was officially com- 
mended by his Division General for the 
highest order of coolness and determina- 
tion throughout the battle. 

When the Army of the Cumberland 
needed reinforcements at Chattanooga, 


Colonel Salomon with his regiment, 
which was a part of the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Corps, was sent there and took 
part in those most dramatic of all battles 
of the war — Missionary Ridge and Look- 
out Mountain. 

When Sherman opened his campaign 
in the early spring of ’64, Colonel Salo- 
mon and his regiment were at the front 
and engaged in the most memorable 
events of the war —Resaca, New Hope 
Church, Alatoona, Kenesaw Mountain, 
Peach Tree Creek and other battles 
which led to the capture of Atlanta. 
From the latter place Colonel Salonon 
‘* marched to the sea, ’’ and after reach- 
ing and moving toward Johnston’s army 
fought at Averysboro, Bentonville and 
other places—the very last engagements 
of the war. 

Perhaps nothing attracts more highly 
the confidence reposed in him than the 
brevet rank of Brigadier General, which 
the President conferred upon him in 
March, 1865, ‘‘ for distinguished gallantry 
and meritorious service.’’ 

After the great army of nearly a mil- 
lion men had passed in review in Wash- 
ington and was mustered out, General 
Salomon returned to Chicago and civil 
life. He was elected County Clerk and 
held that important office for four years, 
going thence to Washington Territory of 
which President Grant had appointed 
him Governor, but from which he. re- 
signed in 1874, coming to San Francisco, 
where he has ever since been engaged 
the practice of law. Among his pleasant 
memories is the remembrance of an ele- 
gant and massive silver service which 
was presented to him by Chicago friends 
headed by General Sheridan, together 
with a handsomely engraved testimonial 
of respect and personal regard. 

As a comrade in the Grand Army his 
record is as bright as were his services 
as a soldier. In 1867 he served as Com- 
mander of Ransom Post, No. 4, in Chi- 
cago... In 1882 he was unanimously 
elected Commander of James A. Garfield 
Post, No. 34, San Francisco, and again 
1886. During the National encampment 
held in San Francisco he was one of the 
most active and untiring members of the 
Grand Committee. As Chief of Staff 
during the grand parade he brought into 
use those trained qualities gained in 
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years of active service, which made the 
procession move throughout its long line 
of march with perfect precision. 

In 1887 he was elected Department 
Commander of California and Nevada, 
and during his term of office he probably 
visited more Posts officially than any 
other similar officer in the same Depart- 
ment. 

Theodore V. Brown, who was honored 
by his comrades of the Grand Army with 
election as Grand Marshal of this year’s 
Memorial Day Parade in San Francisco, 
is a native of the same little country 
town — Matbach — that gave birth to the 
poet, Schiller, and he has made clever 
translations of his great townsman’s po- 
ems. He ran away from home and en- 
listed in the U. S. Army when but little 
over seventeen years of age, being pos- 
sessed with a desire to help wipe out the 
Mormons, who in 1857 were making it 
warm for Albert Sidney Johnston. He 
served under that distinguished soldier in 
a regiment (10th Infantry) commanded by 
Lieut. Col. Chas. F. Smith. 

When the war began Brown went East 
with his regiment, and as he knew some- 
thing of medicine, was appointed a hos- 
pital steward. Having been attached to 
the 3rd U. S. Infantry he was present at 
the battles of Gaines’ Mill, Malvern Hill, 
Second Bull Run, Antietam, and Freder- 
icksburg. The gallant Major Rossell, 
commanding the regiment, was one of 
the first to be hit at Gaines’ Mill, and 
Brown helped to carry him to the rear 
where he soon expired. 

At Malvern Hill he assisted the surgeon 
of the regiment, Dr. Geo. M. Sternberg, 
the present Surgeon General of the Army, 
in amputating an artilleryman’s arm un- 
der a heavy fire from the enemy’s artil- 
lery, and a few days afterwards when, at 
Harrison’s Landing on the James, all the 
doctors of his brigade became sick and 
were put on transports and sent north, he 
was ordered to collect all the sickest men 
of the brigade, take them to a barn not 
far away, and do the best he could for 
them ; which he did. 

In March, 1863, Brown was relieved 
from duty with the 3d Infantry and or- 
dered into the Medical Director’s office, 
Headquarters Army of the Potomac. In 
August of the same year he accompanied 
the regular troops to New York City to 


assist in putting down the Draft Riots, 
and in October he was ordered to report 
to General W. W. Averell commanding 
an independent Cavalry force of about 
4000 men in West Virginia. He accom- 
panied that officer on his famous ‘‘ Raid 
to Salem ’’ in December, 1863, being eight 
days and nights in the saddle — five of 
which without food. The Jackson river, 
usually an insignificant stream, had be- 
come a raging torrent from a three days’ 
fall of rain and snow, and was encum- 
bered with drifting ice. This the raiders 
were obliged to swim seven times in 
twenty-four hours, losing only seven men 
by drowning. Most of the officers and 
men, including the general, had their feet 
more or less frozen: still, when at one 
time the roads were for forty-eight hours 
so frozen and slippery that a rider risked 
his neck at every step, they had to foot 
it and keep up, or be captured. The 
sufferings in store for the captured sol- 
dier were so well known, that nearly all 
managed to keep up, few falling into the 
hands of the pursuing force. Not only 
this. but when the horses proved to be 
unable to drag the six guns over the slip- 
pery roads, details of soldiers, many of 
them with frozen feet, had to do it. 

In June, 1864, Brown was ordered to 
the headquarters of General Franz Sigel 
at Martinsburg, W. Va., and with him 
retreated before the advancing forces of 
Jubal A. Early when he made his great 
raid into Maryland and Pennsylvania in 
July, 1864, Martinsburg being the first 
place to be attacked. 

In August of the same year he was 
ordered to report to Surgeon J. Boone of 
the 1st Maryland Regiment, Potomac 
Home Brigade, who was directed to or- 
ganize a depot field hospital near Harper’s 
Ferry for the accommodation of the worst 
wounded of General Sheridan’s army in 
the Valley, and did not know how. Two 
hundred men were needed as a guard and 
working force. As the hospital was not 
under the orders of General Sheridan but 
reported direct to Washington, it was 
thought useless to apply to Sheridan for 
men, so Brown made raids at night with 
a sergeant and twelve men whom Dr. 
Boone had borrowed from his regiment, 
and pretending to be a Provost Guard, 
stole two hundred stragglers in three 
nights. Then one hundred hospital and 
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the same number of wall tents were 
pitched on a flat topped hill sloping down 
to the Potomac river, and when, after a 
week’s work, the hospital was reported 
ready to receive wounded, a force of 
nineteen surgeons, six hospital stewards, 
and three chaplains reported for duty. 
The guard and the working force were 
given separate camps, and a chain of six- 
teen sentinels was put around the foot of 
the hill, so that no one could enter or 
leave the hospital without a permit. 
Brown was Chief Steward and Executive 
Officer, and managed things pretty des- 
potically, putting seven Brigade Quarter- 
masters under charge of the guard one 
night for interfering with him in the 
unloading of wounded, and it took some 
of them two days to round up their wag- 
ons afterwards. 

In November, 1864, Brown was ordered 
into the office of the Surgeon General of 
the Army, in Washington City, where 
he remained on duty until February, 
1866, when, at his own request, he was 
sent to California. Since then he was on 
duty for five years with Explorations and 
Surveys west of the rooth Meridian un- 
der Capt. Geo. M. Wheeler, Corps of 
Engineers and anumber of frontier posts, 
and it is largely owing to his representa- 
tions and suggestions through the me- 
dium of the Army and Navy Journal, and 
otherwise, that the Canteen System was 
introduced in the Army. He availed him- 
self of the privilege of retirement after 30 
years’ service in May, 1890, and has been 
at the head of one of the leading hospitals 
on the Pacific Coast (the German Hos- 
pital) ever since. 

General Samuel Woolsey Backus was 
born in Poughkeepsie, New York, Nov. 
6, 1844. His great grandfather, Colonel 
Nichols, was a distinguished officer of the 
Revolution and commanded a portion of 
the American army at the battle of Ben- 
nington, Vermont, August 16,1777. His 
grandfather, Gurdon Backus, of Nor- 
wich, Conn., built the Flag Ship Sara- 
toga, commanded by Commodore Mc- 
Donough, and fought aboard her at the 
battle of Plattsburgh, September 11th, 
1814. 

In the fall of ’62, when it was dis- 
covered that volunteers organized in 
California would be held for service on 
the Coast many who desired to fight the 


rebels determined to go East and there 
become a partof the Unionarmy. Among 
others General Backus offered himself 
and he was enrolled in Company L, Sec- 
ond Massachusetts Cavalry, this com- 
mand being formed in part from which 
was known as the ‘‘ California Battal- 
ion.’’ It was immediately sent into the 
field for active service with the Army of 
the Potomac, and first performed out- 
post duty in the vicinity of the National 
Capital. 

In the spring of ’63, it was employed 
in scouting along the Potomac River 
alertly watching Lee’s movements who 
was maneuvering to get into Maryland. 
Having accomplished this duty it was 
sent. out through London and Fairfax 
Counties, Virginia, in quest of Mosby’s 
marauders. Failing to come up with the 
guerrillas, the command to which Backus 
was attached obtained much valuable 
experience and a knowledge of the coun- 
try which serve a good purpose for future 
movements. 

It the latter part of June the Regiment 
was attached to the Twelfth Army Corps 
and was sent to oppose the rebel cavalry 
under J. E. B. Stuart. A forced march 
did not enable the command of Backus 
to prevent the enemy’s advance, but it 
brought up with the latter’s rear guard 
near Brookville, Maryland, where, on the 
first of July, a spirited engagement took 
place. 

Hanging on the enemy’s heels the 
Second continued to harrass the rebels, 
making many stragglers prisoners of 
war, and following Stuart’s column into 
Pennsylvania, then en route to the aid of 
Lee at Gettysburg. 

After Lee’s defeat the California bat- 
talion, occupying the right of the line, 
was sent with a cavalry force into Vir- 
ginia, making a rapid reconnoissance 
east of the Blue Ridge and through 
Ashley’s Gap into the Shenandoah, to 
watch Lee’s retreating army. At 
Ashley’s Gap the command encountered 
the enemy, driving them from their posi- 
tion with considerable loss on both sides. 
During the balance of that summer and 
fall the Californians were constantly en- 
gaged with the commands of Mosby’s, 
Imboden’s and other Confederate cav- 
alry, covering extensive momements, 
sometimes meeting defeat but oftener 
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victory, always experiencing those hard- 
ships the cavalry was called upon to en- 
dure. 

In the beginning of ’64, the same dash- 
ing tactics were employed by the Cali- 
fornians. One day they would be har- 
rassing the flank of the enemy ; another 
day guarding a valuable train of supplies 
and another capturing such from the 
enemy. When Early’s command was 
driven out of Maryland this Battalion 
was on the right and at the head of the 
column performing service that won for 
it the hearty encomiums of the com- 
manding general. The Californians were 
brigaded with the Regular Brigade, 
Colonel Charles Russell Lowell com- 
manding, who was killed in the battle of 
Cedar Creek. 

It was with the gallant Sheridan in his 
campaign to Winchester —a campaign 
noted for hardship, daily fighting and 
brilliant success — which began at Shep- 
ardstown August 1oth, and ended in the 
famous battle of Cedar Creek, October 
19th —a period of more than two months 
during which no less than twenty-two 
engagements were fought, in all of which 
the Californians bore a conspicuous part. 
Following up the enemy their battalion 
was in the advance and made many cap- 
tures of cannon, small arms and prison- 
ers. It went into winter quarters about 
the first of December, but had hardly 
become comfortable when a raid was 
ordered during which the men and their 
animals suffered severely from the in- 
tense cold, but finding some relief on 
again reaching camp at Winchesher. 
Here the troops remained until February 
’65, when ‘‘ boots and saddles ’’ sounded 
and the Californians were on a march of 
three hundred miles to Pittsburg, through 
rain and mud, almost every step being 
contested by stubborn fighting of the 
enemy. During their march, railroads, 
canals and every species of property 
that would be beneficial to the enemy 
were destroyed. Arriving in front of 
Petersburg the Californians took part in 
those brilliant operations which resulted 
in the fall of Petersburg and Richmond 
and the surrender of Lee. 

In all these campaigns General Backus 
was a participant, excepting the few 
days when he was specially detailed 
with others as escort to President Lin- 


coln on his entry into Richmond April 5, 
1865, and as a reward for his fidelity he 
was promoted to a Lieutenancy in Com- 
pany F, Second California Cavalry. 
Returning to this State he served with 
his company and as Commander of Fort 
Bidwell, winter of 1865-66, until there 
was no further need for troops even on 
the Pacific Coast, and in June 1866, he 
was honorably mustered out after a con- 
tinuous service of nearly four years. 
Served as Assistant Adjutant General 
2nd Brigade N. G. C. from 1875 .to 
1880. 

In 1880 Governor Perkins appointed 
General Backus Adjutant General of 
California which position he filled for 
several years, bringing with him that 
actual experience gained by long service 
during the war, and which proved of 
such value to our National Guard. 

General Backus served two terms as 
Post Master of San Francisco. He was 
first appointed by President Arthur and 
again by President Harrison. This last 
appointment was brought about by the 
business community of San Francisco, 
which appreciated the efficiency and 
skilful administration of General Backus 
during his first term. He introduced 
many needed reforms in the Post Office 
during his long service that have become 
permanently adopted. 

Comrade Backus is one of the organ- 
izers of the G. A. R. on this Coast, and 
Past Commander of Lincoln Post No. 1, 
Past Department Commander of Califor- 
nia and Nevada, and Past National Senior 
Vice Commander-in-Chief, Grand Army 
of the Republic. He isalso a Companion 
of California Commandery Loyal Legion 
and Past Commander of the same, and 
in both these patriotic organizations he 
has always taken great interest, his ap- 
pointment of many worthy ex-soldiers to 
positions in the Post Office showing a 
genuine regard for their welfare that 
might be well emulated by others. 

Past Department Commander Theo- 
dore H. Goodman, was born in Mt. Morris, 
New York, July 12, 1830. Prior to his 
coming to California in 1859 he had been 
connected with several Eastern railways. 
Arriving in San Francisco he accepted a 
position with Freeman’s Express Com- 
pany, since merged into Wells, Fargo & 
Co. When President Lincoln made his 
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first call for troops, Comrade Goodman 
immediately resigned from the Express 
Company and intended to go East to join 
some portion of the Union army there. 
He was disappointed to learn the call was 
only for three months’ men, and this de- 
termined him not to go East at that time. 

When the second call was made Good- 
man joined the Second California Cav- 
alry, entering the service as First Lieu- 
tenant of Company A, Sept. 10, 1861. 
His soldieriy presence, attention to duty 
and ready regard for discipline, as well 
as the superior clerical abilities he pos- 
sessed, caused the regimental commander 
to make him Adjutant, in which position 
he served until May 22, 1862. Into this 
new position Adjutant Goodman brought 
his early business training, and it was 
greatly owing to his capacities that the 
Second California Cavalry became so 
quickly and completely organized and 
placed in the field. 

He was promoted May 21, 1862, to be 
Captain of Company G of his regiment, 
where he remained until Jan. 31, 1863, 
when he resigned. Capt. Goodman’s 


Company was sent to southern parts of 


the State and performed efficiently such 
duties as it was ordered to; scouting after 
hostile Indians, protecting public property 
aid that of the settlers. 

After leaving the army he went East, 
with the expectation, it was thought, of 
joining some Union organization then in 
the field against the Confederates. But 
his former railroad experience as an offi- 
cer made him a valuable acquisition to 
any such corporation, and he became 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent of 
the Atlantic and Great Western Railway. 
In this position he made a most enviable 
record which he has continued to uphold 
during the long period he has been Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent of the Central and 
Southern Pacific Companies, now nearly 
thirty years. In his official relations Cap- 
tain Goodman has the highest regard and 
devotion from his subordinates. He has 
a kind and generous nature, although a 
certain natural and habitual air of dignity 
about his movements might lead some 
to mistake this for haughty reserve. His 
long service in the important and re- 
sponsible position he now occupies, prob- 
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ably exhibits more than anything else 
in what esteem he is held by his superior 
officers. 

Captain Goodman became a charter 
member of Geo. H. Thomas Post in 
1879 and is now a member. In 1888, he 
was elected Commander of the Depart- 
ment of California and Nevada G. A. R., 
and as such intelligently and faithfully 
represented his Comrades at the National 
Encampment the same year at Columbus, 
Ohio. He is also a Past Commander of 
California Commandery Loyal Legion. 
As a member of these societies many 
Comrades and Companions have reason 
to remember with gratitude his singular 
acts of kindness. . 

These men have been selected as rep- 
resentative defenders of the Union, not 
because of any particular claims they 
may possess to superiority over other 
members of the Grand Army, not be- 
cause of their irreproachable standing as 
citizens in the community, not because 
of any honors won during the war or dis- 
tinction since gained in civil life, but be- 
cause they may be cited as fair exam- 
ples of those whose names are on the 
muster roll of an organization held to- 
gether by a spirit of comradeship that no 
other order canever possess. Their ties 
are welded by the memories of the war 
during the dark days of the Rebellion, 
when possibly the lives of hundreds of 
thousands and the safety of the country 
hung upon the courage and fidelity of a 
single sentinel. Their badge is more 
honorable than any shield, for it is em- 
blazoned with heroism and patriotism. 
Those who wear it remember that in the 
cause it commemorates, four hundred 
thousand lives were sacrificed ; that three 
hundred thousand Union soldiers and 
and sailors were crippled for life; and 
that more than a million devoted mothers, 
widows, sisters, and orphans, were left 
to mourn for the loved ones who did not 
return. ; 

And may it be that in generations to 
come there will linger a loving memory 
of those Comrades of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, the last of whom will ina 
few more years have followed the solemn 
sounds of the muffled drum to his final 
resting place. 

Frank Elliott Myers. 





THE QUESTION OF JAPANESE COMPETITION. 


BY THE MANAGING EDITOR OF THE SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE. 


N a rather notable paper 
on an economic subject 
the President of the 
United States, Grover 
Cleveland remarked: 
‘‘It is a condition and 
not a theory that con- 
fronts us.’’ The ob- 
servation appears to 
me to be as applicable 
to the discussion of the 

question of Japanese competition with 
Western nations. It is no longer neces- 
sary to confine ourselves to theories. 
The existing facts have been observed 
on so extensive a scale that we havea 
large body of evidence from which to 
make deductions that ought to be more 
satisfactory to a practical people than 
conclusions reached by the a priori 
method. 

The mental exaltation produced by a 
resort to deductive argument is appreci- 
ated by the writer who is willing to con- 
fess the pleasure derived by following 
the line of reasoning adopted by Mr. W. 
H. Mills in his interesting paper on ‘‘ The 
Prospective Influence of Japan upon the 
Industries of America,’’ which appeared 
in the June number of the OVERLAND, 
and the temptation to meet him on his 
own ground is almost irresistible. But 
it will be avoided so far as possible, and 
the reply which I have been requested to 
make will be confined as nearly as prac- 
ticable to a relation of such facts as will 
combat the optimistic views of Western 
superiority over the Japanese enter- 
tained and advanced by Mr. Mills. 

82 


It will be wise perhaps to point out in 
the beginning that Mr. Mills is in error 
in assuming that the present discussion 
is the result of the apprehensions or pre- 
judices of American protectionists and of 
the advocates of bimetallism in this 
country. He does not state in exact 
terms that this is the case, but it may 
reasonably be inferred from the prom- 
inence he gives to the expressions of two 
United States Senators, and the stress 
he lays on the antipathy to Mongol- 
ian immigration, that he thinks the dis- 
cussion has been precipitated by Am- 
ericans. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth than such an assumption. The 
subject had been ably discussed in Eng- 
land long before it received serious atten- 
tion in this country. The Consular 
Agents of Great Britain in Oriental ports 
for years past have been faithfully not- 
ing the rapid development of the modern 
industrial system in Japan and China 
and pointing out its effects on British 
trade. The matter has so exercised 
English intellect that it forces itself into 
all sorts of discussions. A recent and 
most curious instance of this is contained 
in Lecky’s ‘‘ Democracy and Liberty.’’ 
Professor Lecky, who is a pronounced 
free trader, has been so much impressed 
by the modernization of industry in the 
Orient he does not hesitate to throw out 
the intimation that the condition of labor 
throughout the whole world may be 
revolutionized by the new development. 
After relating that ‘‘ Japan has followed 
swiftly in the steps of India,’’ and that 
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‘* it already possesses a large, flourishing 
andrapidly growing cotton manufacture,’’ 
he goes on to say that: 

**In the great awakening which is taking place 
in the East the same industry is likely to spread 
through other countries, where the manufacturer 
may have his cotton growing at his door, where 
the cost of living and the price of labor area 
mere fraction of what they are in Europe, where 
labor is so abundant that machinery might 
easily be worked the whole of the 24 hours by 
relays of fresh laborers.” 

Captain Lugard, who has made an 
especial study of Asiatic markets with 
reference to the extension of British trade 
speaks in the September number of the 
Nineteenth Century of ‘‘ the rise of a new 
commercial power, Japan, which bids 
fair to become a successful rival of Eng- 
land in the markets of China and the 
East,’’ and Sir Alfred Lyall in the same 
review declared that ‘‘we are discover- 
ing not without anxiety, that by forcing 
open the gates of commerce with the in- 
dustrial races of Asia we have let out 
upon ourselves a flood of formidable com- 
petition.”’ 

In a noteworthy article under the cap- 
tion ‘* 1920’’ which appeared in the De- 
cember Contemporary Review the writer 
says: ‘‘We shall have to face, in the 
near future, a very serious or even ruin- 
ous commercial competition,’’ and he 
sums up by saying that ‘‘ the general 
outlook for the future is very threatening 
for Great Britain whose prosperity is so 
largely based upon and bound up with 
commercial success. We seem likely to 
be underbid by Eastern competition, 
first, in all the Eastern markets, and 
then in the natural and inevitable course 
of things in all the world’s markets.’’ 

When we add to expressions such as 
the above the predictions of Sir Edwin 
Arnold that Japan will attain commercial 
supremacy; the testimony of the cor- 
respondent of the London Times, who 
made a special investigation of the sub- 


ject, and pointed out the enormous ad- 
vantages of Japan; the warnings of 
numerous English consuls who have - 
carefully noted the facts which are prac- 
tically only beginning to attract attention 
in this country; the offering of large 
money prizes by Englishmen for the best 
essays on the subject of Oriental compe- 
tition, and the fact which Mr. Mills does 
me the honor to mention, that an article 
on the subject of Japanese commercial 
development, prepared by me for the 
Chronicle, ‘* has been extensively copied 
in English publications,’’ it must be 
admitted that Mr. Mills has made a mis- 
take in assuming, even by indirection, 
that the talk about the dangers of Ori- 
ental competition is merely the product 
of prejudice diligently made use of by 
American politicians to attach the people 
of this country still further to the doctrine 
of protection. 

Mr. Mills presents an interesting sketch 
of the industrial progress of Japan and 
concludes it with the observation that 
‘*the inherent capacities of its people are 
clearly disclosed in the statement that a 
well defined form of organized society, 
with a well established central authority 
in government, with other attributes of 
civilized life, had existed in Japan for 
2,500 years at the time when modern 
civilization found these people and pro- 
nounced their condition to be one of 
arrested development.’’ It is not quite 
clear that an arrest of development is 
due to lack of capacity. A stationary 
stage in human progress sometimes 
merely represents a breathing spell. If 
Mr. Mills’ theory were sound the indict- 
ment of incapacity would have to be 
brought against all Western peoples, for 
their development was certainly arrested 
during the long period known as the 
‘* dark ages.’’ For centuries Europe re- 
mained under a cloud. Commercial en- 
terprise was only sporadic in character. 
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Measured by modern standard there was 
no progress. Population increased with 
incredible slowness, and the compara- 
tively few inhabitants seemed to main- 
tain existence with difficulty. But the 
discovery of America changed conditions 
as if by magic. It is not necessary to 
inquire here whether the new vent for 
enterprise caused the awakening or 
whether it was the abundant supply of 
the precious metals derived from the 
mines of the new world. We only need 
to refer to it to emphasize the fact that 
there was a period of arrested develop- 
ment in Europe, which the subsequent 
exploits of its people abundantly prove 
was not due to lack of inherent capacity. 

So too with Japan. Her civilization 
developed along certain lines and finally 
there was an arrest of progress. But 
with the readvent of the Westerns, who 
forcibly imposed upon the Japanese 
their ideas and methods, came a re- 
markable change. They were scarcely 
influenced by the Dutch and Portuguese, 
whose trading and visits Mr. Mills de- 
scribed. The Dutch and Portuguese 
were merely bent on trade. They were 
not propagandists as were the Americans 
and English, particularly the latter, who 
unquestionably, as every line of Sir 
Harry Parkes’ diplomatic correspondence 
attests, were bent on inducing the Japan- 
ese to adopt Western habits so that they 
would become large customers of British 
manufactured goods. The operations of 
the Japanese and the Dutch and Portu- 
guese were like the currents in two 
sluggish streams flowing side by side 
without interfering with each other; but 
when the Americans and English came 
the result was such as may be witnessed 
when a mighty stream, fed by the copi- 
ous rains of one section, discharges its 
turbid waters into another great river 
nearer the ocean, imparting to the latter 
all its characteristics, including its muddi- 


ness. 











Mr. Mills calls attention to the fact 
that an attempt was made sometime be- 
tween 1600 and 1610 to introduce the 
art of shipbuilding, as understood by the 
Europeans, into Japan, and infers that 
because absolutely no progress was made 
for over three hundred years in this in- 
dustry that the Japanese lacked both 
capacity and appreciation. But there is 
a well authenticated story which may 
perhaps explain this. It is related in an 
American official document that when 
the ruler of Japan, on the occasion of a 
noted European interference, saw the 
efficiency of the fighting ships of the 
Westerns, he promptly told his officers 
that it would be senseless to attempt to 
cope with such superior machines. His 
discovery of Japanese impotency seems 
to mark the rude awakening-of the na- 
tion which first manifested itself in extra- 
ordinary attempts, to imitate the customs, 
dress and everything else of the power- 
ful people who had invaded their shores. 
The contempt with which the Dutch and 
Portuguese, whom they only knew as 
traders, were regarded, gave place to a 
wholesome respect and appreciation of 
the abilities of the invaders. In the be- 
ginning the peculiar manifestations of the 
changed spirit of the Japanese excited 
gentle amusement among European resi- 
dents and travelers in that country. 
The spectacle of a people who had devel- 
oped a convenient and tasteful dress for 
both sexes discarding it for the stiff and 
highly inconvenient European garb, pro- 
voked sympathy. It must be confessed 
that the first appearance of Japanese in 
billycock hats must have seemed ludi- 
crous, but these who made fun of the 
tendency to imitate, did not see back of 
it the menace of meeting the Westerns 
on their own ground, or they might have 
considered the matter more seriously. 
Had the Japanese merely taken to the 
wearing of billycock hats, provided by 
foreigners, the amusement would have 
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been strongly tinctured with satisfaction 
over the prospect of thirty or forty 
millions of new customers for English, 
French, German and American manu- 
factured goods. But when the Japanese 
began to make their own billycock hats 
and weave the fabrics from which they 
fashioned their European-cut clothes, and 
not only this, but to presume to sell 
billycock hats and European clothes in 
competition with the foreigners who had 
planted themselves on Japanese soil, the 
point of view changed. Then it began 
to be perceived that the remarkable 
imitativeness, allied with the acknow- 
ledged skill and taste of the Japanese, 
might result in the creation of a formid- 
able competition whose operations would 
make the once expressed belief that the 
Orientals would always be the customers 
of Western workshops vanish like an 
iridescent dream. 

How well founded this apprehension 
was the present extraordinary develop- 
ment of Japan’s manufacturing industries 
exhibits. Every day fresh testimony is 
being added to that we already have on 
the subject. Not alone by protectionists 
desirous ot proving a case is the evidence 
being piled up that Japan is bound to 
become a formidable manufacturing rival ; 
the free-traders who are anxious to break 
the force of the protectionist argument 
are contributing to the general stock of 
information. We have the statement of 
the American Minister to Japan, Mr. 
Dun, made in the middle of May, that 
‘with unlimited cheap skilled labor, an 
abundance of coal and magnificent water 
power, the indications are that in the near 
future the manufacturing industries of 
Japan will increase enormously.’’ ‘In 
the near future ’’ is a vague phrase, but 
it must be remembered that Mr. Dun, as 
a free-trader, is trying to make the best 
of his case, and there is a suspicion that 
he wishes to divert attention from the 


imminence of the trouble by an admis- 
sion. There is, however, abundant proof 
that Japanese manufactures have already 
increased at such a pace that the record 
of American progress has been paled. 
Some of it will be adduced later on in this 
article, but before parting from Minister 
Dun it is desirable to call attention to a 
remarkable suggestion thrown out by him 
which has an ominous ring. In the same 
paragraph in which he speaks of the en- 
ormous prospective increase in the near 
future of Japan’s manufacturing indus- 
tries, owing to her possession of ‘‘ un- 
limited cheap skilled labor, etc.’’ he says: 
‘*When the new treaties come into 
operation there will, however, be nothing 
to hinder American enterprise from taking 
advantage of these great opportunities by 
starting factories in Japan.’’ 

It does not occur to Minister Dun to 
assert that American manufactories can 
successfully compete on even terms with 
the ‘‘unlimited cheap skilled labor of 
Japan,’’ for the terrible advantages of 
that country have been too painfully im- 
pressed on him; and being an appointee 
of a ‘‘ tariff reform,’’ i.e. free-trade ad- 
ministration, he does not venture to sug- 
gest protection, but desirous of imparting 
some comfort he points out that the manu- 
facturers of the United States may trans- 
plant their capital and machinery to a 
place where it may be operated profitably. 

Adam Smith, the so-called father of 
modern political economy, is responsible 
for the obscuration of a tendency which 
he had himself noticed, but which he care- 
fully avoided discussing. He stated in 
his ‘‘ Wealth of Nations’’ that he had 
‘‘been assured by British merchants 
who had traded in both countries that the 
profits of trade are higher in France than 
in England; and it is no doubt on this 
account that many British subjects choose 
rather to employ their capitals in a country 
where trade is in disgrace, than in one 
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where it is highly respected.’’ He then 
goes on to explain that ‘‘ the wages of 
labor are lower in France than in England, 
and seems to think that an impelling cause 
of this kind will always operate power- 
fully enough to remove capital from the 
countries in which labor is highly recom- 
pensed to those where the working man 
is not so largely rewarded. 

The mobility of capital which the 
above observation illustrates would have 
attracted more attention had Smith not 
dwelt with such persistency upon his 
theory of the creation of capital. In 
scores of places in his book he emphasizes 
the idea that seems to be continually 
present in his mind that each country 
must create its own capital. His princi- 


pal argument against artificial stimulus to 
manufactures rests on the postulate that 
the country devoid of a manufacturing 
industry ought not to possess one until 
by accretions of savings in primary in- 


dustries it can spare enough capital for 
the purpose without injuring agricultural 
or pastoral pursuits. He says in Book 
IV., chap. 1, that ‘‘no regulations of 
commerce can increase the quantity of 
industry in any society beyond what its 
capital can maintain. It can only divert 
a part of it in a direction into which it 
might otherwise not have gone, and it is 
by no means certain that this artificial 
direction is likely to be more advantageous 
to the society than that into which it 
would have gone of its own accord.’’ 
Had Adam Smith given due importance to 
the fluidity of capital, and had he not 
underrated the capacity of man to create 
it, he would have foreseen the enormous 
part which the surplus capital of England 
would play in the development of the in- 
dustries of rival countries. We have the 
authority of J. Thorold Rogers for the 
statement that ‘‘there are said to be 
$10,000,000,000 of foreign indebtedness 
known or ticketed as English property,’’ 


and the winner of one of the prizes re- 
cently offered by the London Sfatist, for 
the best essays on Imperial Federation, 
figures the foreign credits held by Eng- 
lishmen at the enormous total of $15 ,000,- 
000,000. 

These vast holdings of Englishmen re- 
present in large part capital employed in 
the development of industries in countries 
foreign to Great Britain. An immense 
amount of British capital is invested in 
the United States, and has been employed 
in the construction and operations of rail- 
roads, the opening of mines, and the 
prosecution of manufacturing industries. 
Of course it would be preposterous to 
assert that any portion of this capital, 
which has been tempted into American 
enterprises by the protective tariffs of 
the United States, was at the expense 
of the agricultural development of the 
country. This, however, seems to be 
the assumption of American free-traders 
who have servilely followed a part of 
Smith’s text and who have failed to per- 
ceive that he wrote at a time when it 
would have been almost impossible to 
foresee the conditions of modern industry. 

But apart from the failure of Smith and 
his earlier followers to divine modern 
conditions, the argument above quoted 
would hardly have fitted those which 
prevailed in England when Smith wrote. 
He informs us in several places that manu- 
factories react favorably upon agriculture, 
and in Book I., chap. 21, he develops the 
idea that there can be no satisfactory ad- 
vance in agriculture unless it is preceded 
by a highly developed manufacturing in- 
dustry. He says: 

Though it is late, therefore, in the progress Of 
improvement before cattle can bring such a price 
as to render it profitable to cultivate land for the 
sake of feeding them, yet of all the different 
parts which compose this second sort of rude pro- 
duce they are perhaps the first which bring this 
price ; because till they bring it, it seems impos- 
sible that improvement can be brought near even 
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to that degree of perfection to which it has arrived 
in many parts of Europe. 
In further elucidating this idea he says: 


It is of more consequence that the capital of a 
manufacturer should reside within the country. 
It necessarily puts into motion a greater quantity 
of productive labor and adds a greater value to 
the produce of the land and labor of the society. 


There can be no question about the 
truth and force of this observation. When 
the great spool cotton manufacturing con- 
cern of Paisley, Scotland, concluded to 
transfer a portion of its capital to the 
United States, for the purpose of availing 
itself of the advantages of our protective 
laws, a direct benefit was conferred on 
agriculture. The improvement of the 


lands in the vicinity of the immense con- 
cern established in this country was pro- 
moted, and farmers profited thereby. 
And what is true of this one concern is 
equally true of all the industrial concerns 
planted in the United States with foreign 


capital. The agriculturist would never 
have had occasion to complain of the re- 
sults of the fructifying influence of im- 
ported capital if the measurer of values 
had not been tampered with, compelling 
him to surrender more than an equitable 
share of his produce for its use in the 
development of the country. 

There is no doubt that the manufac- 
turing industry would have made pro- 
gress in Japan without the assistance of 
outside capital, but its phenomenally 
rapid expansion can only be explained by 
the fact that foreigners, as they did in 
this country, are availing themselves of 
the opportunity to profitably employ the 
‘* unlimited skilled cheap labor ’’ of Japan 
that Minister Dun speaks of. How rapid 
this development is even those who are 
narrowly observing can_ hardly tell. 
When the writer first heard Mr. Mills’ 
interesting paper read a gentleman who 
had the fortune to be a listener cor- 
roborated a detail which suggested that 


the Japanese had been unable to spin the 
finer counts of yarns, and were content- 
ing themselves with the manufacture of 
the coarser variety of cotton goods. The 
inference was that a people who had con- 
fined themselves to the production of 
coarse cotton manufactures could not be 
considered formidable competitors of those 
who had developed the textile industry 
to its present high state of perfection. 
Had the observation been correct its force 
would have been admitted, and there 
might have been some reason for assum- 
ing that the Japanese would confine them- 
selves to the production of the coarse 
cotton cloths required for the dense popu- 
lation of the country. But we are told 
by Kaneko Kentaro, Japanese Vice-Min- 
ister of State tor Agriculture and Com- 
merce, that in ‘‘ in 1895 there had been 
more or less production of smaller kinds 
of smaller (yarn)’’ and that ‘‘ the pro- 
duction of smaller kinds of thread is in- 
creasing year after year,’’ so we must 
perforce assume that in the very near 
future all the fine counts of cotton yarn 
used in Japan will be spun in that country. 
This may also be inferred from the ex- - 
plicit statement of the official above 
quoted, that when all the spindles in 
Japan, and those of new plants pro- 
jected and under way, are set to work 
‘there will be an excess after it has 
supplied the home demand, and the 
amount of cotton cloth or thread exported 
will be greatly increased.’’ 

There is no escape from the logic of 
such statements. Translated into plain 
English they mean that Japan is already 
on the verge of supplying her home 
demand, and that she will soon become 
a large exporter of her surplus pro- 
duction — She began exporting long be- 
fore she had developed the ability to sup- 
ply the home demand, a circumstance 
both significant and ominous. 

An editorial writer in the ‘‘ New York 
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World’’ commenting on the expansion of 
the Japanese cotton spinning and weav- 
ing industry remarked that it would be 
time enough for Americans to feel ap- 
prehensive when the Japanese found 
themselves able to supply their home 
market and the markets of the Oriental 
countries they are in close touch with. 
The remark is about as sensible as it 
would be for the inhabitant of a town in 
a gorge like that in which Johnstown is 
situated, to say it will be time enough to 
manifest anxiety about a flood of waters 
let loose by the breaking of a dam, when 
all the towns above are swept away. 
The flippant commentator of the World 
entirely overlooked the fact that India 
has already developed a large cotton 
spinning and weaving industry, and that 
China threatens to emulate the Japanese 
example, and apply its still larger supply 
of cheap labor to the same manufactures. 
What the result of such a contest will 
In the Lon- 


be may easily be divined. 
don Times of December 12, 1895 was 
printed the account of an interview be- 
tween Lord George Hamilton, Secretary 
of State for India, and a delegation of 


Lancashire cotton manufacturers, who 
were protesting against the imposition of 
the Indian Government of a duty of five 
per cent on manufactured cottons im- 
ported intoIndia. During the discussion 
his Lordship stated that ‘‘ Great Britain 
is the greatest producing and exporting 
country in the world.’’ ‘‘Il donot know,”’ 
he added, ‘‘if many people are aware 
that, taking the returns of the last ten 
years, the exports of cotton manufactures 
alone comprise twenty-five per cent, on 
the average, of the whole total exports 
of Great Britain and that they amount 
on average to the enormous total of 60,- 
000,000 sterling per year.’’ The simple 
contemplation of the fact contained in 
this statement ought to convince anyone 
that the success of Oriental competition 


in this one industry would bring disaster 
to the Western world. Itis not necessary 
as the writer in the World assumes that 
Japan should commence shipping manu- 
factured cotton goods to us to feel the 
evil effects of the competition, she only 
needs to accomplish the occupation of the 
Oriental markets to produce disastrous 
results. If England and Germany are 
shut out of the Orient the protection wall 
of the United States would have to be 
reared as high against them as though 
we were confronted with a flood of direct 
imports from Japan. 

Mr. Mills in his article lays great stress 
on the efficiency of labor and contends 
that the admitted superiority of the 
Westerns will more than offset the as- 
sumed advantage of Japanese cheap 
labor. But this is a broken reed to lean 
upon. Results are more to the point 
than theories. We know that the su- 
perior Englishmen in the Lancashire cot- 
ton weaving and spinning districts have 
been unable to earn dividends for the 
owners of the millsin which they work, 
many factories in Oldham and other 
places having been operated at a loss 
during several years past, while joint 
stock companies operating cotton factor- 
ies in Japan have earned dividends rang- 
ing from fifteen to thirty-six per cent., 
per annum. Some doubt is also thrown 
upon the greater efficiency of labor theory 
by the frank statement of William Tat- 
tersoll in an article in the ‘‘ Fortnightly ”’ 
of February of 1896. Mr. Tattersoll was 
selected by the cotton manufacturing in- 
terest of Lancashire to state its position 
on the question of the Indian duties. In 
the course of his argument he declares 
that ‘‘ in face of the keen competition to 
which we are yearly more subject, Lan- 
cashire cannot afford to be handicapped 
in competing with India even to the ex- 
tent of one and one-half per cent. for 
although seemingly a small percentage, 
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it is equal to £1,000 per year in favor of 
India on every 1,000 looms, which of it- 
self is a profit for which Lancashire man- 
ufacturers would be thankful.’’ Surely 
there is no exultant note in this state- 
ment such as we should be likely to hear 
if the manufacturers of Lancashire felt 
confident that they could hold their own 
through the superior skill of their work- 
ingmen. Running factories at a loss year 
after year has taught them the vanity of 
the Cobdenite assumption, and as practical 
men they realize that dividends tell the 
story more truthfully than the a priori 
conclusions fraudulently put forth as the 
results of induction. 

The absolute unreliability of the super- 
ior efficiency of labor theory is being dis- 
provedevery dayin Europe. The almost 
pitiful attempts of English trades-union 
managers to persuade their fellows on 
the Continent to conform their standard 
of hours of labor to that of English work- 
ingmen show how keen is the contest, 
and that the better informed of the Eng- 
lish working classes realize that the in- 
evitable tendency of unrestricted com- 
petition is bound to reduce labor to that 
economic condition in which wages are 
constantly being pressed to the limit of 
subsistence. Lecky in his ‘*‘ Democracy 
and Liberty ’’ notes this condition of 
affairs and says: 

‘It is far from improbable that, in no very 
distant future, some of the chief centers of the 
cotton manufacture may be in these regions (the 
Orient); or, if the legislative tendencies that now 
prevail in England increase, it is also probable 
that the machinery that works them may be 
largely provided by English capital. The capit- 
alist, discouraged and restricted at home, will 
find his profit—but what would be the fate of the 
English workman ?”’ 

The legislation here referred to is that 
which supports the pretensions of the 
trades unions, and the discouragement 
and restrictions of the manufacturer, 
which Professor Lecky Speaks of, are 


those which he meets when attempting 
to cut down the wages or increase the 
hours of labor of his workingmen in his 
efforts to hold his own against the labor 
which is supposed to be inefficient be- 
cause of its cheapness. 

In the space at the command of the 
writer it would be impossible to fully 
discuss Mr. Mills’ assertion that ‘*‘ How- 
ever nominally cheap the labor employed 
in agricultural produé@tion in Japan, it 
becomes dear when judged by the stand- 
ard of productiveness;’’ and his further 
declaration that, ‘“‘farm labor in Califor- 
nia is cheaper by what might be termed 
an infinite degree without exaggeration.”’ 

It cannot have occurred to Mr. 
Mills, when he took this ground, 
that valuable inferences representing re- 
lative cheapness can only be drawn from 
carefully observed results. We are re- 
minded by Mr. Mills, in comparing Japan 
with the United States, that the former 
has a territorial area of only 155,000 
square miles, comprising thirty million 
acres of cultivable land, or a quantity of 
7,000,000 acres less than California pos- 
sesses. And yet Japan with the smaller 
area produces nearly enough food to feed 
forty millions of people, and has an ex- 
tensive system of farming such as Kra- 
potkin and others, who have made a 


. Special study of the subject, say must be 


resorted to in the future if peace and the 
present state of health continues to ob- 
tain throughout the world. 

Mr. Mills tries to destroy the force of 
the writer’s assumption, made in an 
article on the subject which appeared in 
the Chronicle, that the state of education 
and simplicity of life are such in Japan 
that there is little hope that the standard 
of living in the Orient can be brought up 
to anywhere near the level of that of the 
working classes of the Western world by 
arguing that it would be foolish ‘‘to 
assume that a race of men will become 
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producers of wealth on a very large 
scale without becoming consumers on a 
correspondingly increased scale is to at- 
tribute to them the stolidity of purpose 
to become rich without other object than 
the mere love of being productive with- 
out any corresponding personal benefits 
to themselves.’’ Mr. Mills here fails to 
distinguish that a nation may grow 
wealthy without an equitable distribu- 
tion of the increaged wealth. He must 
be aware that in Russia the producers of 
wheat consume rye bread, being too 
poor to consume bread made from the 
wheat they raise. He also knows that 
Germany has created a colossal beet 
sugar industry without increasing her 
consumption of sugar in anything like 
the ratio of her production. It is one of 
the curious anomalies of this industry 
that the United States and Great Britain, 
which produce scarcely any beet or other 
sugar, consume nearly fifty per cent 
more sugar than the countries of contin- 
ental Europe which yield a tremendous 
quantity annually. 

In 1887 the Continent produced 2,732,- 
000 tons of sugar and consumed only 1,- 
g00,000 tons, while the United States 
and England together absorbed 2,600,000 
tons. The beet sugar production of Ger- 
many, according to Mulhall, was 297,000 
tons in 1879. Licht’s estimate of the 
crops available for 1895-96 is that Ger- 
many will have 1,560,000 tons of sugar. 
There are no exact data of consumption 
at hand, but it is not, according to one 
authority, likely this year to exceed 23 
pounds per capita per annum. If this is 
correct then we have the spectacle of a 
five fold increase of production, while 
during the same interval the consump- 
tion has only advanced from 15 to 23 
pounds per capita per annum. In one 
case a 500 per cent increase and in the 
other 50 per cent, a ratio which com- 
pletely negatives Mr. Mills’ assumption 


‘*that the consumption of any people 
keeps pace with their productive capa- 
city.” 

There is no more foundation for such 
an assumptson than that under existing 
economic conditions the effective con- 
suming ability of the world can keep 
pace with the production of improved 
machinery. The distinguished econom- 
ist Malthus formulated a theory which 
most thinkers have recognized as sound, 
namely, that the production of food 
stuffs only increasing in arithmetical 
ratio, population which increases in a 
geometrical ratio must overtake pro- 
duction and ultimately press the limits of 
subsistence. It is true that since Malthus 
wrote ratios of production, and the ability 
to effectively consume have undergone a 
great change owing to the multiplication 
of improved machines. But this ma- 
chinery, which so greatly increases pro- 
duction, is largely in the hands of a class 
which has reached the limit of its con- 
sumptive ability, while those who mani- 
pulate .the machines are becoming rela- 
tively few in number. Thus we have 
presented to us the phenomenon of ability 
to produce increasing at a tremendous 
pace, while the number of consumers is 
relatively declining and the consumers 
are constantly becoming less able to 
absorb the products. The term labor 
saving is perfectly familiar to us, but has 
any one formed a concept of its ultimate 
possibilities ? If a machine can be made 
which will do the work of a thousand men, 
why not one that will displace 10,000 or 
a 100,000? What becomes of these dis- 
placed men? Adam Smith and his dis- 
ciples jauntily assume that the man 
driven out of one employment by im- 
proved machinery could easily betake 
himself to another. But the modern 
world knows the difficulty of such a 
transference. The country which gave 
birth to Smith’s idea supports at the pub- 
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lic expense a million paupers and has 
perhaps a couple of million more, un- 
known to the official statistician, within 
its borders whose poverty can largely be 
traced to improved machinery. 

It is because machinery can be inde- 
finitely supplied that the world has been 
compelled to reject the economic theories 
which Mr. Mills extolls. He says :— 


The commercial policy of Great Britain ap- 
pears to be devised with reference to the most 
advantageous trade relations with all the nations 
of the world. The policy of America appears to 
be devised with reference largely to commercial 
exchange with ourselves. 


This does not exactly state the case. 
The theory or policy of the American 
protectionists is founded on the observa- 
tion of the fact that the conduct of a 
roundabout foreign trade is economically 
wasteful. Adam Smith fully illustrates 
the truth of this. Protectionists contend 
that it is absurd to import those things 


which can be economically produced at 
home, and assert that any exchange of 
commodities between nations except of 
those kinds which are not mutually pro- 
ducable, if the term may be used, is both 


illogical and unprofitable. It is foolish, 
they insist, for Americans to import iron 
and steel and cotton from Great Britain 
because the United States produces those 
things in abundance and must produce 
them to preserve her existence ; but it is 
sensible and profitable to import coffee 
from Brazil because it cannot be raised in 
the United States. In short, they agree 
with Adam Smith that ‘‘ the capital em- 
ployed in the home trade of any country 
will generally give encouragement and 
support to a greater quantity of labor in 
that country, and increase the value of 
its annual produce more than equal capi- 
tal employed in the foreign trade of con- 
sumption ; and that the capital employed 
in this latter trade has in both these re- 
spects a still greater advantage over an 


equal capital employed in the carrying 
trade.”’ Even if Americans did not 
have the stimulus of a sound economic 
axiom like the above to impel them to 
devote themselves to developing the 
resources of their own country rather 
than to turn to the less profitable pur- 
suits of a trade of foreign consumption, 
whether roundabout or direct, there are 
causes at work which would force them 
in upon themselves and prevent them 
imitating the commercial policy of Great 
Britain, which was not chosen by the 
people of that country but was imposed 
upon them by circumstances. It is a 
fact which is becoming more and more 
recognized that the capabilities of peo- 
ples are very nearly balanced, and that. 
the hitherto fancied natural advantages 
of one country or nation over another in 
manufacturing were simply due to prior 
occupation of the field or superior accum- 
ulations of capital invested in improved 
machinery. But the facility with which 
capital is created when the work of de- 
veloping the resources of a country is 
once vigorously entered upon soon wipes 
out such advantages. As aconsequence 
we see England forced to abandon her 
ideas of commercial supremacy and com- 
pelled to engage in a competitive struggle 
with rivals which she once despised. 
There is not a self respecting modern 
nation which is not now eagerly striving 
to effect its industrial emancipation not 
alone for economic but for political rea- 
sons as well. Under such circumstances 
economic maxims, no matter how beau- 
tiful or apparently symetrical, must dis- 
appear, for when nations conclude that 
commercial and industrial independence 
are essential to the preservation of their 
integrity all other considerations will be 
swept aside. As a matter of fact the 
free trade idea has run its day. Pro- 
fessor Lecky tells the truth when he 
asserts that free trade is only retained 
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as a policy by Great Britain for selfish 
reasons and because that country cannot 
help itself. He says: 

In England more than in any other great 
country, free trade holds its ground, and it still 
governs our commercial legislation. But Eng- 
land is very isolated, and if I read aright average 
educated opinion, the doctrine has become some- 
thing very different from the confident Evangel 
of Cobden. It has come to mean little more 
than a conviction that, if all nations agreed to 
adopt free trade, it would be a benefit to the 
world as a whole, though not every part of it; 
that though protective duties are of great value 
in fostering the infancy of manufactures, they 
should not be continued when these manufac- 
tures have reached their maturity, or be great- 
est when there is no probability that they may 
one day be disregarded; that free trade is the 
manifest interest of a great commercial country 
which does not produce sufficient food for its 
substance, while its ships may be met on every 
sea, and its manufactures might almost supply 
the world; that cheap raw materials and cheap 
food are essential conditions of English manufac- 
turing supremacy. 

There is not sufficient space to discuss 
all the points raised in this paragraph ; 
itis only quoted to show that England 
has adopted the free trade policy because 
she believed it essential to the mainten- 
ance of her commercial supremacy and 
because she hoped that her factories 
would become the workshops of the 
whole world. To achieve this object 
her economists have laboriously built up 
a theory which will yet come home to 
England to plague her. If the prime 
object of the removal of all restraints 
from import trade was to give the British 
the cheap food and raw products so 
essential to carrying out the policy of 
promoting her manufacturing supremacy, 
it may occur to the nations having cheap 
food and raw products to make them stiil 
cheaper and keep them at home so as 
to promote manufactures in their own 
midst. Indeed this has already been 
done to some extent, although not by 
premeditation and the singular and al- 


together anomalous result has been to 
provoke free trade opposition. The case 
of Germany’s bounties to sugar pro- 
ducers is referred to. This policy has 
so greatly stimulated the production of 
beet sugar in Germany that the cane 
sugar industries of certain English col- 
onies have been nearly destroyed, and 
the business of refining sugar has almost 
become a lost artin England. This re- 
sult has promoted the extraordinary 
spectacle of an English commission act- 
ually begging the Germans to cease 
making sugar cheaper. 

But this is digressing into a general 
discussion of the question of protection, 
pardonable enough under the circum- 
stances, for Mr. Mills’ article, to which 
this is a rejoinder, depended almost 
wholly upon the a@ priori assumption 
of free traders that we need not 
fear Japanese competition. To return 
to this detail of the subject, and to per- 
haps fittingly conclude it, it may be well 
to note an exception taken by Mr. Mills 
to a statement in my article in which I 
took the liberty of questioning the accur- 
acy of some figures presented by him in 
a letter which was published in the Cad/. 

Mr. Mills, if he was not misquoted, 
said that ‘‘our imports from Japan of 
manufactured silk in 1894 aggregated 
$16,234,182 while our imports of silk in 
the form of manufactured articles only 
reached the value of $755,404.’’ Com- 
menting on this | pointed out that while 
the total imports of all kinds of silks in 
the year named amounted to $11,458,- 
132.86, the proportion of manufactured 
silk goods was $4,205,460. 

The noting of this inaccuracy was un- 
important, but the deduction | drew from 
the fact that in the total Japanese ex- 
port trade of $56,982,957 in 1894, the 
manufactured goods amounted to $17,- 
604,304 was highly so and seems to me 
to be very significant. If we bear in 
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mind that after a century of atten- 
tion to manufacturing the people of 
the United States have only succeeded 
in making the proportion of their manu- 
factured exports to the exports of the 
rude products of the soil reach 23 per 
cent, and that the Japanese in scarce a 
score of years have reached the pro- 
portion of 31 per cent of manufactured 
to rude products in their exports the 
importance of the observation will be 
recognized. 

It would be a waste of space to repeat 
all the details which have led the writer 
to the conclusion that the Japanese are 
destined to become formidable competi- 
tors of Western peoples, but it may not 
be amiss to correct an impression which 
Mr. Mills’ limited list of exports of manu- 
factured articles from Japan may have 
created by printing a tolerably complete 
one. According to the official reports 
the Japanese in 1894 exported bamboo 
ware, beverages, books, boots and shoes, 
carpets, cotton manufactures, fans, drugs, 
furniture, glassware, hats and caps, 
ivory ware, jinrikishas, lacquer ware, 
lanterns, leather and ware, imitation 


paper, matches, mats, metal ware, brass 
wire and ware, bronze and ware, copper 
wire and ware, gold and silver ware, 
paper, paper ware, screens, silks, soaps, 
straw braids, tortoise shell, cigarettes, 
umbrellas, and wooden ware. These 
different articles the Japanese exported 
to the value of $17,604,304 in 1894. An 
inspection of the list shows that with few 
exceptions they are such things as come 
in direct competition with similar ware 
manufactured in Europe and this coun- 
try. We are told by trustworthy ob- 
servers that they display extraordinary 
skill in the manufacture of all these art- 
icles, and that they have taken advan- 
tage of their unrivalled powers of imita- 
tion to copy some of our most valuable 
patented machinery, there being no in- 
ternational agreement which would re- 
strain such an act. The circumstances 
here presented and an infinite quantity 
of equally strong evidence convinces the 
writer that Sir Edwin Arnold was not 
visionary when he declared that Japan 
had a better chance in the race for the 
commercial supremacy of the world than 
any other nation. 
John P. Young. 


EDUCATIONAL 
DEPARTIIENT. 


THE STUDY OF THE CLASSICS.’ 


AN ADDRESS TO PREPARATORY STUDENTS. 


ANY of you doubtless 
remember that de- 
lightful scene in the 

. Vicar of Wakefield, 
where the principal of the University of 
Louvain says to the young hero, ‘‘ You 
see me, young man? I never learned 
Greek, and don’t find that | have ever 
missed it. I have a doctor’s cap 
and gown without Greek; | have ten 


1 Portions of an address delivered at Mount Tamalpais 
Military Academy. 


thousand florins a year without Greek; 
I eat heartily without Greek; andin short, 
as I don’t know Greek, | don’t believe 
there is any good in it.’’* 

The worthy gentleman of Louvain has 
many sympathizers in our own time, 
successful men of the world, who feel 
that anything of which they are them- 
selves ignorant cannot be essential as a 

2For this illustration, as well as for several other sug- 


gestions I am indebted to Professor Butcher’s admirable 
book ** Some Aspects of Greek Genius.’’ 
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preparation for life. It is natural that 
Greek should bear the brunt of the attack 
which is often made against our whole 
system of classical education, and | shall 
therefore confine myself chiefly to this 
side of my subject, in this plea for the 
classics. 

For the purposes of our discussion we 
may accept the popular distinction be- 
tween education which is practical, and 
that which has for its object the training 
and enlarging of the mind, and the 
acquisition of wide intelligence. This 
distinction has been used a thousand 
times to give point to the current argu- 
ment against the study of the classics. 
‘*We have not time for Latin and 
Greek;’’ the busy world tells us. ‘‘Give 
us something more practical. Now this 
word ‘‘ practical’’ plays so important a 
part in every discussion of this question, 
that it may be worth our while to stop 
for a moment and see what it really 
means. 

Practical education, we should all 
agree, is that education which a man 
will use in his daily life. To ascertain, 
then, what studies are truly practical, 
we must inquire how much education 
the average man actually uses in his 
ordinary occupations. The answer is a 
very easy one. Every man must be 
able to read and write; he must know 
enough of arithmetic to perform the 
ordinary computations of business; and 
if we add to this a slight acquaintance 
with the history and politics of our 
country, we have mentioned all the 
branches of study which are universally 
necessary. | say universally neces- 
sary, for, of course, each man must add 
to this general education the knowledge 
of those subjects with which he, in parti- 
cular, expects to deal. The miller must 
understand the manufacture of flour, the 
bookkeeper must understand accounts, 
the physician and apothecary must un- 


derstand physics. So, too, the clergy- 
man must know something of Hebrew, 
and the professor of Sanskrit must be 
familiar with the Vedas. But all of these 
subjects may be left out of our considera- 
tion at present, since we are not now 
speaking of special, or professional edu- 
cation, the necessity of which we should 
all admit, but of that education which 
men in general must have, to prepare 
them for the duties of every day life. 

On this basis the only practical sub- 
jects are reading, writing and arithmetic. 
Even English grammar may be omitted, 
for every one knows that correct speech 
is far more easily learned by imitation, 
than by formal study. If, then, educa- 
tion is to be conducted on a severely 
practical basis, a boy needs only to go 
through the grades of the common school, 
and then he must decide at once what 
his life work is to be, and devote himself 
strictly to preparation for that. The 
high school, the academy and the uni- 
versity, will practically disappear, since 
the public cannot afford to keep up elab- 
orate courses in physics for the few who 
are to become electricians, or provide 
instruction in Latin for the handful of 
teachers and others whose life work will 
require them to use that language. The 
boy would pass directly from the common 
school to the business college, the trades 
school, the technical school, or the pro- 
fessional school, and you of the academy 
and we of the university would find our 
occupation gone. If we judge by the so- 
called practical standard, this should be 
our system of education. 

But perhaps you will object to this 
narrow limitation of the studies which 
are practical. ‘* We believe in practical 
education,’’ you will say, ‘* but what 
studies could be more practical than 
physics and chemistry? Surely every 
boy should understand these subjects.’’ 

Certainly he should, but not because 
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they are practical in the narrow sense; 
not because he is going to use them in 
his daily life. There is so much of -care- 
less statement on this point, that we must 
pause here and inquire how much the oft 
asserted practical utility of the study of 
science really amounts to. And in order 
to get at the truth we must free our minds 
from all cant, and look the facts squarely 
in the face. 

Let us take up the cases of a few 
average men, and ask their testimony. 
And perhaps I may be allowed to begin 
with myself, since | am the witness par- 
ticularly before you. In college! studied 
most of the branches of science usually 
taught, but today, so far as practical use 
goes, | could well afford to exchange my 
physics for Hebrew, and my chemistry 
for Zend. These languages, unimportant 
though they are, in comparison with many 
others, come oftener into my daily work 
than any branch of natural science. 


But you will say that 1 am not a fair 
witness, since my profession is that of a 


student of language. Well then, let us 
ask the average business man, who has 
studied natural science, just how much 
practical use he makes of it. When did 
you, sir, of the stock exchange, last 
make a practical use of chemistry? 
When did you, sir, dealer in dry goods, 
employ in your business your knowledge 
of physics? Does your chemistry en- 
able you to compound your own doctor’s 
prescriptions, or to test the purity of the 
gold in a proffered coin? Does your 
physics make it possible for you to dis- 
pense with the services of the plumber? 
Or, | will leave it to you, young gentle- 
men, to inquire for yourselves. Ask your 
parents, ask your teachers, ask the first 
man you meet in the street, how much 
actual, practical use he makes of his 
knowledge of natural science, and unless 
his profession directly calls for such 
knowledge he will be at loss for an answer. 


Modern science is a wonderful thing, 
and there is no more beautiful illustration 
of its power than an electric railway; but 
when it comes to practical use, the most 
ignorant man in San Francisco, if he has 
the money to pay his fare, is as well off 
as Edison himself. 

‘*But,’® you will say, ‘‘ the study of 
science makes us intelligent; it helps us 
to understand the world we live in.’’ 

Ah yes! the knowledge of the work- 
ings of nature is indeed of priceless value 
to every intelligent man, but not because 
he is going to use his knowledge in the 
daily business of life, for such actual use 
is confined to the very few men whose 
special profession or occupation calls for 
it. And this brings us to the second 
step in our argument. 

Our discussion so far has shown, | 
think, that the test of so-called practical 
utility cannot be applied to education at 
all, outside of the common school, and 
the professional or trade school. The 
very men who object to the study of the 
classics as unpractical, would introduce, 
instead, other subjects which are equally 
unpractical, so far as the daily needs of 
the average man are concerned. In fact 
no one would think of excluding from our 
school all studies which will not be used 
by the ordinary man in his daily life; for 
this, as we have already seen, would be 
to destroy our whole system of education, 
and leave no mission for either the high 
school or the university to perform. We 
have, therefore, reached the point where 
we can affirm that it is not the object of 
education, in the secondary school or in 
the university, to give the young man 
merely those poor crumbs of learning 
which will help him in the narrow round 
of duties by which he earns his bread. 
Those boys who are so unfortunate as to 
be obliged to limit their studies to the 
requirements of such a theory, never, for 
the most part, reach the academy or the 
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high school at all, but pass directly from 
the common school to the workshop or 
the farm. The education which is sought 
by every boy in an academy, and by 
nine-tenths of the pupils in our public 
high schools, is something quite differ- 
ent; its objects are far broader and deeper 
than merely to learn to do the one thing 
by which a living will be earned in later 
life; for there are few, indeed, who earn 
a living by means of algebra, or history, 
or chemistry, or English literature. 

We must try then, to define those 
broader objects which we have in view 
when we decide to carry a boy’s educa- 
tion beyond the mere power to read and 
write and cipher, and the elements of the 
trade or profession by which he is to live. 
And when these objects are once clearly 
stated and apprehended, the value of the 
study of the classics, and particularly of 
Greek, will become so obvious as hardly 
to need further argument. 

In attempting to make this definition, 
I shall differ somewhat from many who 
have discussed this question, in stating the 
point on which most stress should be laid. 
Much has been truly said, in the past, 
of mental discipline, as the most precious 
result of a liberal education. But it has 
been argued in reply, that this training 
of the mind should accrue to the earnest 
student as a necessary, but secondary, 
result of the educational process, while 
we are aiming ata more immediate ob- 
ject. The chief object, we may say, of all 
education beyond the narrow limits which 
have been mentioned, is to make a man 
intelligent, to help him to understand the 
world into which he has been born; to 
put him in a position from which he can 
clearly see and comprehend the environ- 
ment in which he is placed and the var- 
ious factors with which he will have to 
cope. But this world in which he is to 
live consists of two parts or hemispheres, 
the physical and the intellectual, and 


both of these are of equal impor- 
tance. The knowledge of the physical 
world, we call natural science, while that 
which,has to do with man, as an intel- 
lectual being, includes literature, history, 
sociology in its broadest sense, and phil- 
osophy. 

A century ago physical science was in 
its infancy, and the chief stress in edu- 
cation was laid upon literature and philo- 
sophy. Today after the splendid triumphs 
of scientific discovery and invention we 
are in no danger of neglecting this side of 
education. Our error seems likely to 
lie in the opposite direction. We are 
becoming so absorbed in physical and 
material progress that we are inclined to 
forget that, after all, a man is infinitely 
more important and more interesting 
than a rock, and that an epic poem is 
more wonderful than a volcano. | for 
my part thoroughly believe in the study 
of physical science, and if there were 
any danger of its being neglected in our 
schools, | should be ready to speak in its 
defense. We cannot fail to honor its 
magnificent achievement, and ail that it 
has done to make our lives easy and 
comfortable. But the study of nature 
and her works can never supplant or 
take the place of the knowledge of man 
and his creations. He who understands 
only science, and is not versed also in 
literature, will always be a half-educated 
man. The troublesome problem of labor 
and capital is a standing lesson that 
science alone cannot pilot our civiliza- 
tion to its destined goal; for, as a recent 
writer has said, ‘‘ You may mine ever so 
skilfully, but you will always have to 
settle with the crowd at the mouth of 
the pit.”’. There is no quarrel between 
science and literature, for both should 
have their place in every scheme of 
liberal education, but I do not hesitate 
tosay, that if it were necessary tochoose, 
a man could better afford to be ignorant 
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of chemistry than of history, that he who 
has never read a play of Shakspere isa 
more ignorant man than he who has 
never seen a spectroscope. 

My argument, then, for the study of 
the classics, and especially of Greek, is 
briefly this: It is absolutely necessary 
that an educated man should understand 
the intellectual side of our complex civil- 
ization, and in all that pertains to our 
intellectual life, the Greeks are su- 
preme. ‘‘We are all Greeks,’’ said 
Shelley, ‘‘ our laws, our literature, our 
religion, our art, have their roots in 
Greece.’’ It is as futile for a man to try 
to study the civilization of the nineteenth 
century, without understanding _ its 
sources among the Greeks, as to at- 
tempt to practise medicine, without 


knowing anything of anatomy and phys- 
iology. 

The historical method of study is the 
pride of modern scholarship ; that method 


which is not content to examine a phe- 
nomenon as it appears today, but must 
see it in its growth and origin, must 
trace it to its sources, and so discover its 
inmost nature. This kind of study, if 
applied to almost any aspect of modern 
life, leads us inevitably to the Greeks, 
who originated all that is most precious 
in our art and literature, yes, and in our 
civic life as well. 

Perhaps, some one may feel that this 
is an exaggerated statement. Let us 
consider it fora moment. As citizens of 
America at the close of the nineteenth 
century we pride ourselves upon our 
science, our literature and art, our civil 
liberty, and our sublime religion. It is 
these possessions that raise us above the 
rude barbarians who were our ancestors, 
and separate us from the backward peo- 
ple of Asia and Africa, in our own time. 
But nothing is more certain than that we 
owe to the Greeks, either directly or 
indirectly, the foundation, and in some 
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cases, the whole fabric, of each of 
these admired features of our civiliz- 
ation. 

How is it with science which we are 
inclined to regard as a peculiarly modern 
achievement? The Egyptians and As- 
syrians had nothing worthy of the name 
of science, but spent their force in vague 
and dreamy speculation. It was the 
genius of Aristotle which taught the 
world that true science could only be 
based upon the patient observation and 
classification of facts; and all the splen- 
did discoveries of our own time are but 
the harvest which we have gathered 
from the seed he planted. From a purely 
intellectual standpoint the step from 
the wisest Egyptian to Aristotle was 
greater than that from Aristotle to Dar- 
win. 

Of art and literature I hardly need to 
speak, for who does not know that in 
these departments the Greeks not only 
began the work, but perfected it as well? 
No modern sculptor dreams of rivaling 
the Hermes of Praxiteles or the Venus of 
Melos. The most enthusiastic student of 
Dante and Milton can claim nothing 
higher for these great men than a place 
beside Homer. The Greek poets, phil- 
osophers, orators, and historians, are 
still the models which men of today can 
only strive to imitate. To excel them is 
out of the question. 

Civil liberty, too, is a gift to us from 
Greece. The nations which preceded her 
knew only the two extremes of anarchy 
and despotism, The Greeks first con- 
ceived the idea of a self-governing com- : 
munity regulated by law and not by 
force. They were the first people in 
history of whom it could have been said, 
in the words of Demaratus the Spartan 
to Xerxes: ‘‘ Though free, they are not 
wholly free, for over them there is one su- 
preme master, the law.’’ And as for our 
religion, though its divine founder was a 
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Hebrew, yet its early theology was 
molded by Greek thought, as its gos- 
pels have come down to us in the Greek 
language, so that a knowledge of that 
language is still indispensable to every 
teacher of Christianity. 

It would require too much of your time, 
and a more eloquent voice than mine, 
adequately to rehearse what the world 
owes to Greece. I have sketched but the 
merest outlines of a subject too broad for 
an occasion like this. The details will 
suggest themselves to every thoughtful 
student of history. Enough has been 
said to show that he who would under- 
stand our own civilization, our own his- 
tory, or our own literature, in short, any 
one who desires a really liberal educa- 
tion, must be a student of the Greeks. 

But let us look at the question ina 
more practical light. Let us put our- 
selves, for a moment, in the place of a 
student who is beginning his course of 
higher education. English literature is 
perhaps the most popular study at the 
present time, in the schools and univer- 
sities of California, and we will suppose 
that our student wishes to devote him- 
self to the study of English. He cannot 
advance far before he finds that he is 
constantly hampered without the know- 
ledge of Greek. The very words of our 
mother tongue are largely derived from 
Greek, and its sister Latin. These 
words will never yield their full beauty 
and significance to the student who 
knows no Greek. Those underlying 
meanings, which come by instinct to the 
classical student, are only mastered by 
his less fortunate comrade with endless 
toil and pains. And when he takes up 
the masterpieces of English literature, he 
is confronted by the same difficulty. If 
he studies Milton and the epic, his instruc- 
tor will desire to show him how all epic 
poetry goes back to Homer. If he reads the 
wonderful dramas of Shakspere he is re- 
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ferred for comparison to the no less per- 
fect tragedies of Sophocles. He cannot 
appreciate English oratory without know- 
ing something of Demosthenes, the 
prince of orators ; and as for philosophy, 
it is unintelligible to him who isignorant 
of Plato. Our own gifted poet and critic, 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, banker and 
stockbroker though he was, won his early 
laurels by a beautiful exposition of the 
dependence of Tennyson on the Greek 
Theocritus. Quotations, allusions, and 
illustrations, from Greek history and 
mythology are sprinkled through our 
literature from beginning to end, and 
hard is his lot whois obliged to quarry out 
their meaning with the laborious aid of 
dictionary and encyclopedia. ‘* Why!”’ 
said the head of the English department 
in one of our largest universities, ‘‘ they 
come to me to teach them English litera- 
ture without any Greek. What can | 
do for a man who knows no Greek ?”’ 

It is not long since | myself met one 
of the brightest students of English in 
our State, a man who has already begun 
to make his mark, and who is destined 
to be still more widely known. He was 
sitting by the side of the street waiting 
for the car, and as he sat he was study- 
ing a Greek grammar. In response to 
my look of inquiry he said: ‘* You 
know, | made the mistake of going 
through college without Greek. For 
five years I have been hindered at every 
turn, and now | have determined to 
make good the deficiency.’’ His ex- 
perience is a very common one. It is 
unfortunately true that the value and 
importance of a knowledge of Greek 
cannot be appreciated in the early stages 
of education. Boys in school find it hard 
to realize it. Butafter they have climbed 
a certain distance, and attained a wider 
view of the intellectual horizon, they will 
see it when, perhaps, it is too late. We 
have at the University a number of stu- 
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dents in the upper classes, who, after 
going partly through their course without 
Greek, have come to see that it is an 
absolutely essential element of such an 
education as they wish to obtain, and so 
they have turned painfully back and 
taken up the study, out of due season, 
with added toil and much regret. In 
twelve years of University teaching, | 
have never known a single student who 
chose the classical course and afterward 
regretted it. But scarcely a year has 
passed in which I have not met students 
who regretted that they had refused to 
study Greek. 

And this is why I feel so strongly that 
it is the duty of parents and teachers and 
friends to urge the boys to start right at 
the outset. Of course there are a few 
who could not learn Greek if they would, 
and would not if they could. But if a 


boy has one spark of scholarly ambition, 
if he has in him the first glimmering of 


real intellectual life, let him be advised, 
by all means, not to neglect the most 
truly intellectual of all studies. If he 
once tastes the charm of Greek literature, 
he will never repent of the effort it cost 
him ; while experience has shown that in 
a considerable percentage of cases he will 
regret it, if he remains in ignorance of a 
subject of such vital importance. The 
boy is not to be blamed that, at the age 
of fifteen or sixteen years, he does not 
realize what he will need to know when 
he is older and takes his place in society 
among cultivated men. Itiswe who are 
older who are to be censured if we do 
not tell him. I have a man in mind who 
is the cashier of a bank in a city in Cen- 
tral Illinois. 1 once heard him exclaim, 
with an earnestness which was almost 
bitter : ‘‘ Why did my father allow me to 
give up Greek? I knew no better then, 
but he knew better. What was my 
father for, if not to save me from making 
such mistakes ? ”’ 


I do not mean to take an extreme posi- 
tion. Not every boy needs Greek, and 
not every man will regret its omission 
from his course of study. But I doassert 
most confidently, that among the hun- 
dreds who graduate each year from our 
academies and high schools, without 
Greek, there are very many who would 
have profited immensely by such an ad- 
dition to their mental outfit, and not a 
few who will one day regret their mis- 
take. And here in California this will 
be true to a much greater extent in the 
future than it has been in the past. We 
are passing out of the period of founda- 
tion and physical development, and are 
entering upon an era of intellectual activ- 
ity and culture. As society settles down 
to a condition similar to that of old com- 
munities, men will turn their attention 
more and more to study, to reflection, 
and to literary effort. The education 
which was well enough a generation ago 
will not satisfy the needs of the genera- 
tion to come. Society will demand in 
the future a broader culture than it has 
required in the past. And in this broader 
culture, the study of the classics will be 
sure to have its place, and the man who 
has not enjoyed the privilege of filling his 
mind with the wisdom and beauty of 
Greece and Rome will feel his loss more 
and more keenly. 

We often hear it said that the study of 
Greek is dying out, but nothing could be 
farther from the truth than such a state- 
ment. It is true that with the wonderful 
development of physical science, and the 
great awakening of interest in English 
literature and in social questions, the rel- 
ative importance of Greek has much 
declined. A century ago, no man was 
called a scholar who had not devoted 
himself to the study of Greek and Latin. 
But during the past twenty years men 
have justly rebelled against this exclusive 
claim of ‘a single line of study, and have 
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demanded and gained recognition for the 
more modern subjects. And no true 
lover of the classics regrets this change. 
As Greek is no longer required of all, it 
is chosen only by those who are able in 
some measure to profit by it, and the 
gain is apparent in all our class-rooms. 

But though Greek has thus relatively 
declined in popu arity, it is making con- 
stant progress in the actua! number of its 
devotees. At Yale the classical course is 
constantly increasing ir numbers, keep- 
ing pace with the rapid advance in the 
scientific departments. At Harvard, the 
students entering with Greek outnumber 
those without it in the ratio of three to 
one, though the subject is entirely elec- 
tive. And farther West, at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, the classical course, 
equiring Greek, is chosen by a far 
greater number of students than any 
other course. Even in the University of 
California, though we are yet far behind 
our Eastern rivals in this respect, still the 
number of students entering with Greek 
this year was more than fifty per cent in 
advance of any preceding year. New 
books in every department of Greek 
study are constantly being issued from 
the press, and their sale, instead of fall- 
ing off, is increasing. The mercantile 
instinct of publishers would be quick to 
warn them if Greek were dying out, but 
instead of showing any timidity about 
new ventures in this line, they are con- 
tinually projecting new series of books, 
and Greek scholars of reputation are be- 
sieged with unsought offers for books 
which are not yet written. 

Is it not possible that here, in Califor- 
nia, in a new civilization, and somewhat 
removed from the settled current of an 
older culture, we may be deceived in a 
matter like this? Every sensational ut- 
terance of the extreme opponents of class- 
ical study in the rest of the world is 
brought to our notice in the press, while 
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we forget, or overiook, the strong and 
steady undercurrent which runs the other 
way. The fact is that the love of noble 
literature is a fundamental trait in human 
nature, and as long as modern literature 
is intelligently studied, thoughtful men 
will always. desire to trace it to its 
sources in the wonderful productions of 
the Greeks. 

The question may be asked why we 
cannot study Greek literature in English 
translations, and thus avoid the drudgery 
of learning a difficult language. I cannot 
answer this question better than in the 
recently published words of Professor 
Butcher of Edinburgh. He says: ‘‘ Well, 
one may no doubt learn much about an- 
tiquity by this means, but translations, 
the very best, are but shadows of the 
original. You cannot transfer the life 
blood of a poem into a translation. One 
language differs from another, not only 
in outward form, but in inward and es- 
sential character. The words of a lan- 
guage stand rooted in the soil of national 
life ; they are nourished from a people’s 
history. About them cling the associa- 
tions of poetry and eloquence. Words, 
whose nearest equivalent are for us dead 
and prosaic, stirred the pulses of a Greek, 
and vibrated with memories of Troy and 
Salamis. To the student of language, one 
word may be the epitome of a vast chap- 
ter in the history of thought or represent 
a revolution in our ideas of morals and 
religion. The abstract words, in partic- 
ular, which represent intellectual moods 
and processes, moral sentiments and re- 
ligious aspirations, are essentially un- 
translatable. They have no exact, and 


ofterm no approximate, equivalent in other 
languages.”’ 

And Professor Jebb says with equal 
truth, ‘‘ Any one who reads thoroughly 
and intelligently a single play, such as 
the Oedipus Tyrannus, would have de- 
rived far more 


intellectual advantage 
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from Greek literature, and would com- 
prehend far better what it has signified 
in the intellectual history of mankind, 
than if he had committed to memory the 
names, dates and abridged contents of a 
hundred Greek books, ranging over half 
a dozen centuries.”’ 

A good translation can render the 
thought and contents of a work with con- 
siderable accuracy, but it can give no 
adequate impression of the beauty of 
style, the tone and color and feeling 
with which the thought is expressed, 
and in which much of the writer’s power 
and genius lie. We all remember how 
feeble even the most skillful copies of 
great paintings always appear, after 
seeing the masterpieces themselves. And 
yet a copy of the Dresden Madonna is 
far more like the original than the best 
translation of the lliad is like the splendid 
eloquence of Homer himself. 

The classical course in the University 


of California is substantially the same as 
that which is required for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts at Yale University, at 
the University of Michigan, at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and at most of our 
universities of the highest grade, both 
old and new and both East and West. 


It is the course which is usually accepted 
as furnishing the very best general edu- 
cation for the average young man, to fit 
him for any pursuit in life. Itis the best 
course, because it is the broadest course. 
It does not demand of the young man 
that he study Latin and Greek to the 
exclusion of everything else, for that 
would be narrow and unwise. On the 
contrary, the University says to him: 
‘* If you take this course we will see to it 
that with your science, your history, 
your English, your mathematics, none of 
which shall be neglected, you shall also 
gain that knowlege of Latin and Greek 
which experience has shown that most 
educated men need. You can take the 


classical course and specialize in science 
if you wish, and if the official report of 
German scientists can be trusted, the 
young man with a classical training will 
often outstrip his competitors in science 
itself. You may specialize in any line 
you prefer, only we demand of you a 
certain minimum of Greek; and we 
believe that in the end you will be the 
better English scholar, the better mathe- 
matician, the better historian, for your 
broader training.’’ 

| emphasize this point 
is so often overlooked. The ques- 
tion between a classical and a non- 
classical course, is often argued as 
if it were a question of putting all one’s 
time on Latin and Greek. But the truth 
is quite the reverse of this. The class- 
ical course at our university requires 
nine hours of Greek, nine hours of Latin, 
fourteen hours of French or German, ten 
hours of mathematics, ten hours of 
science, eight hours of English, and sixty 
hours of any subject or subjects which 
the student may prefer. In other words 
it allows the student the widest choice of 
studies, but insists that he shall make 
fair attainments in each of the six most 
important fields of thought. On the 
other hand, the course in social science, 
which is generally taken by those among 
our students who desire general culture 
without Greek, offers a similar choice of 
subjects in other respects, but allows the 
student to graduate in entire ignorance of 
Greek. The classical graduate may be 
an expert political economist, but the social 
science graduate knows nothing of Homer. | 
The classical graduate may have had 
forty or fifty hours of natural science, 
but the scientific graduate has never 
read a page of Plato. He will have to 
go to the dictionary for the meaning of 
the very scientific terms which he uses 
every day, for most of them are pure 
Greek, and his classical friend can inter- 


because it 
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pret them at a glance. The classical 
graduate, if he chooses, can get, in his 
course, more mathematics than the aver- 
age professor of mathematics will ever 
use, but the graduate in engineering will 
never understand the classical allusions 
in English literature. All the other 
courses, then, are deficient in one re- 
spect, that they omit this very important 
department of study. The classical 
course, offering essentially all that they 
do, excels them all in giving also a 
knowledge of that wonderful language 
and literature, which still wins the end- 
less admiration of those that know it 
best. Itis the truly liberal course, be- 
cause it is the broadest. 

As I have already said, | do not mean 
to argue that every boy should take the 
classical course, or study Greek. If the 
young student has an invincible bent 
towards engineering, if he knows ex- 
actly what he wants, and wants nothing 


but that, it may be best in some cases to 
yield to his wishes, just as in some cases 
it may be well to put him directly into 
business, and not send him to college at 


all. But these cases are exceptional. 
The average intelligent boy, if his cir- 
cumstances permit, had better go to 
college. And this same average boy, 
whose future is yet undecided and whose 
tastes are immature, will certainly gaina 
broader preparation for life, and be more 
likely to take his place among the cultiv- 
ated men of his community, with the 
classical course than with any other. 
The other courses will fit him for some of 
the duties of life; the classical course 
gives him the opportunity to prepare for 
any of life’s duties, and opens to him 
beside some of life’s choicest privileges. 
Study science, then, those of you who 
love it, study English, study political 
economy, for none of these subjects 
should be left out, but study them in the 
classical course, which gives you ample 


room for them all, but which gives you 
also something else, which | assure you 
is too important to be omitted. 

One objection remains to be answered. 
‘*Greek is hard.’’ Well, most things 
that are worth doing at all are more or 
less difficult. But Greek is no harder 
than many other studies which we all 
successfully accomplish. I am _ con- 
fident |that out of one hundred aver- 
age boys, quite as many would find 
trouble with algebra as with Greek. 
But since algebra must be studied, we 
accept it as inevitable. Greek can be 
avoided, and consequently all the pressure 
is directed against Greek. It is true 
that many teachers of Greek have no 
real enthusiasm for the study, and teach 
it in so dry and dead a fashion as to reb 
it of all interest, and make its difficulty 
the only thing the student remembers. 
But if properly taught, the difficulties are 
mastered with moderate effort, and the 
reward comes quick and sure. The 
first year’s work in Greek is probably 
a little more taxing to the student 
than the corresponding year in Latin, 
but afterwards there is no such differ- 
ence. If the student will begin his 
Greek courageously, and persevere for a 
reasonable time, he will soon be glad 
that he undertook it. I have never 
known a student that had reached the 
first page of Homer’s Iliad who afterward 
wished to give up his Greek. 

In closing, let me say that the Greek 
question is entering upon a new and 
different stage from any that has pre- 
ceded. In former years the study was 
forced upon many unwilling students, 
and the result was rebellion. For some 
years past, the more modefn subjects 
have been clamoring for recognition and 
for the right to an equal place beside the 
classics. That struggle has now prac- 
tically ended in a complete victory for 
the modern party. Greek has stepped 
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down from its aristocratic position as the 
subject which all must study, and now 
takes its place as one of many important 
branches of learning, asking only for its 
share of favor. But as the chief cause 
for its former unpopularity has now been 
removed, the reaction in its favor will 
not be long in making its appearance. 

Greek teachers are learning to use 
more efficient and attractive methods of 
instruction, and better results than ever 
are being realized. The consequence 
will be that in the years to come we 
shall see more Greek students and 
better ones than ever before. This is 
true in our own great State of California, 
where there is so much in climate, in 
scenery, in the productions of the soil, 
and in the restless activity of the people, 
to remind us of fair Hellas of old; but 
where, today, the study of Greek is 
more neglected than in any other equally 
prosperous portion of the civilized world. 
The charm of Greek literature is imperish- 
able, and Californians, always reaching 
for the best, will inevitably come to see 
that they cannot do without this choicest 
means of culture. 

It is a literature which offers delight and 
instruction toevery age and every profes- 
sion. The boy can revel in the splendid 
epic of Homer, and read with delight the 


knightly combats of Greeks and Trojans 
before the walls of lofty Troy; or the 
thrilling adventures of Odysseus by 
land and sea, with his miraculous escapes 
from savage monsters, and his final 
triumph over all his foes; while in the 
pages of Herodotus his imagination is 
stirred with tales of travel in far off 
lands, and with the inspiring story of 
the victorious struggle of a handful of 
Greek freemen against myriads of. bar- 
barian slaves. The young man can find 
in Euripides, or Pindar, or Theocritus, 
all the romantic fire, or noble lyric, or 
sweet strain of sentiment his nature 
craves. For the man of affairs there is 
the far-seeing statesmanship and splendid 
oratory of Pericles and Demosthenes, 
the deep sagacity and scientific erudition 
of Aristotle, and the perfect dramatic 
skill of Sophocles. The maturest philo- 
sopher can never exhaust the profound 
yet poetic wisdom of Plato, the subtle 
reflection of Thucydides or the sublime 
theology of Aeschylus. So long as men 
continue to reverence genius, and to ad- 
mire the immortal thoughts of great 
minds, expressed in the most perfect of 
all languages, we need not fear that 
Greek literature will lose its interest, or 
the Greek language cease to find a place 
in our scheme of liberal education. 
Edward B. Clapp, 
Professor of the Greek language and 
literature, University of California. 
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ONSIDERING the 
importance of the 
subject it is no sur- 
prise that a great 
deal of attention 

has been given by publicists to a study 
of municipal government; and there is 
every reason why it should attract the 
best thought and enlist the most patriotic 
service in this country, for municipal 
government is avowedly the weakest 
spot in our system. 

It is important, on account of the vast 
populations it affects; and, being defect- 
ive and corrupt for the most part, it be- 
comes a serious danger not merely to 
isolated communities, but, considering the 


marvelous growth of urban population, to 
the whole country. Albert Shaw in his 


work on ‘Municipal Government in 
Great Britain,’’ gives interesting statis- 
tical information showing how the rural 
population has been, and is being to a 
still greater extent, absorbed by the in- 
dustrial cities. The reason of this is 
plainly the development of manufactures 
and the subordination of agriculture. 

By the census of 1801 the total popula- 
tion of Scotland was 1,600,000 and only a 
small proportion were town dwellers. In 
1891 the total population was 4,000,000 
of which only 928,500 were strictly rural. 
The town population was 2,631,300 and 
the villagers, forming an intermediate 
class, numbered 465,800. The decline in 
rural population between 1881 and 1891, 
for example, was 4 per cent and the in- 
crease of the town population for the same 
period, 14 per cent. It used to be in the 
old days three to one in favor of the coun- 
try, but this proportion is completely 
revolutionized and there are today three 
citizens in the town where one lives in 
the country. 

In France the people of the country 
districts have numbered steadily for the 
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last half century about 25,000,000, while 
the towns-people have increased from 
7,000,000 to 13,000,000. 

In Germany half the population are 
living in cities and towns of more than 
2000 inhabitants. (Shaw pp. 12, 14 ef seq.) 

But what may be said of the United 
States? Our republican government was 
formed by and for an agricultural people 
of simple lives and Thomas Jefferson went 
so far in his desire to maintain this sim- 
plicity as .to deprecate manufactures 
which he easily foresaw would woo the 
people from field and forest and lead to 
the creation of large cities. He feared 
the problem of municipal government as 
well he might. He felt perhaps his ina- 
bility to deal with the multitudinous 
questions which would necessarily arise 
as soon as men come numerously in close 
contact. He foresaw the loss of sturdy 
health and calm contentment, the growth 
of vice and crime, the restraints imposed 
upon the individual ; he foresaw the labor 
preblem and could not perhaps reconcile 
all these things with his ideals of free- 
dom. But his fears could not turn back 
the tide of civilization, for it is after all 
the modern city that stands for civiliza- 
tion. There were only thirteen cities in 
the year of 1790 with a population ex- 
ceeding 5000, and none with more than 
40,000. One hundred years later there 
were at least thirty American cities with 
a population in excess of 100,000; and 
the cities are growing out of all propor- 
tion to the country, while the rural popu- 
lation in many States is actually declining 
or merely holding itsown. , 

These are the facts of our time and 
generation and they have given us new 
problems to solve which Thomas Jeffer- 
son foresaw and feared. 

But as ‘‘life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness ’’ must be sought by so many 
in the great cities, municipal charters 
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take their place by the constitution itself 
in their importance as instruments for 
the accomplishment of these great pur- 
poses. Itis hardly flippant to say that 
without sanitation life is in greater dan- 
ger than from the dreaded tyrant: ‘*‘ War 
kills her thousands peace her ten thous- 
ands ;’’ without well paved and clean 
streets, parks and libraries; without or- 
der and security and all that flows from 
good government, that is, the govern- 
ment with which we are in close daily 
contact, liberty becomes other people’s 
license, and happiness consists in a day 
out of town! 

The corruption, the tyranny, the petty 
annoyances and the persistent exactions 
of bad municipal government in no small 
measure subverts the guarantees of the 
constitution itself. We are free to pur- 
sue these objects but the conditions make 
the pursuit intolerable. 

Large cities however are the reposito- 
ries of everything that science and art 
and invention have done for mankind and 
they are a dear possession of every coun- 
try. We must make our cities habitable. 
We must make them fit for a free and 
enlightened people. If they present new 
problems we must meet them. If they 
require government to put on new func- 
tions we must assume them.: If they 
demand new administrative undertakings 
we must not shirk the task. Whatever 
is defective must be made whole. 

We might by a patient inquiry ascer- 
tain what a municipal government should 
do for a community and then determine 
the best way of doing it. Some one has 
objected to the use of ‘‘ government ”’ in 
this connection as being ill adapted ‘‘ to 
embrace at once the mechanism and the 
varied tasks of modern municipal corpora- 
tions.’’ And this suggestion opens the 
door to a contemplation of the varied 
tasks that many cities have assumed. 
There is nothing that is calculated to add 
to the health, comfort and prosperity of 
communities that municipalities have not 
undertaken. 

A study of Manchester, Glasgow and 
other European cities will show their ad- 
vanced position. While American cities 
are struggling with corporations these 
cities have in fact become corporations. 
The Mayor has swallowed the Octopus, 
and, more than that, it seems to agree 


with him! 


_ and technical. 


Shaw quotes Sir J. R. Som- 
ers Vine, a high authority, as saying that 
‘* Manchester, by the excellence of its 
local regime has come to be regarded, and 
not without good reason, as the foremost 
example of English modern municipal 
government.’’ What has Manchester 
done? Manchester is a city of 520,000 
people and within a radius of twenty 
miles dwell 3,000,000 souls. It has pub- 
lic baths, libraries, art galleries, markets, 
cemeteries ; sanitary wash houses for 
disinfecting clothing, dwellings, etc.; wa- 
ter supply, gas and electricity, street 
railroads, a ship canal, schools common 
It is interesting for those 
who fear the consequences of municipal 
ownership to know that this city has 
owned its own gas works since the intro- 
duction of that fluid in 1807 and that last 
year it supplied the city at cost and con- 
sumers at 60 cts. a thousand feet and 
made a profit of $500,000, $200,000 of 
which went to interest and sinking fund 
and $300,000 was turned over to the 
treasury as net profit. It distributes elec- 
tric and hydraulic power for the benefit 
of the industrial community and for its 
own treasury. It owns, but leases, its 
street railways, laying 40 miles of track 
for $1,000,000, receiving 104 on its in- 
vestment net and there is a workingman’s 
morning and evening service at a % 
penny a mile. Glasgow owns and oper- 
ates its own trams with equal success ; 
and one American City operates a steam 
rail-road running through three States. 
The conclusions that we draw from this 
are that the scope of a municipal corpora- 
tion is very extensive and that in provid- 
ing a form of government for ourselves 
the possible ownership of public utilities 
must not be overlooked. Many American 
cities own their water and light works 
and it is the general experience that such 
ownership does not expose the communi- 
ties to any danger greater than does the 
ownership in the hands of private cor- 
porations. The works are conducted 
for the benefit of the consumers at less 
cost and at the same time such ownership 
eliminates from municipal life a fruitful 
source of corruption. 

Supervisors and Aldermen notoriously, 
and, in this city it is common report, be- 
tray the interests they are supposed to 
guard and the officers of the corporations 
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uphold the interests of those they are — 


paid to serve. This see-saw of corruption 
will ceaselessly continue so long as pub- 
lic utilities are in the hands of private 
owners. Would it not be wise statesman- 
ship to destroy corruption, increase effi- 
ciency and lower cost at one blow? We 
may come to that and hence we wanta 
charter that will enable us to assume new 
duties and responsibilities in line with 
modern progress. Under our present law 
it is practically impossible, as we will see. 
The charter does not provide for public 
works but it sets up the machinery, by 
the creation of a Board of Public Works, 
for their operation as soon as they may 
be acquired. But, surprising as it may 
seem, some opposition has been made to 
the charter on the very ground that the 
present law is more favorable to the ac- 
quisition of such utilities. Let us exam- 
ine it. 

Under our present law, the Supervisors, 
whoare not always impeccable and whose 
estimate of the value of other people’s 
property may be exaggerated, must initi- 
ate the proceedings by a two-thirds vote 
and submit the proposition to the electors 


who must approve by a two-thirds vote. 
Then bonds must be issued and it is a 
grave legal question if there is power in 
the City under the statutes to create such 


a bonded debt. Under the charter a 
Board of three called the Board of Public 
Works must initiate the proceedings by a 
unanimous agreement as to the reason- 
able value of the public utilities to be 
purchased or the estimated cost of new 
construction whether they be gas, water, 
electric, telephone or street railways. 
Now what is the composition of this Board 
of Public Works? It consists of three 
Commissioners appointed by the Mayor 
and who must engage in no other occu- 
pation. They will receive $4000 a year 
each and have under them and appointed 
by them an expert engineer at $5000 per 
year salary, an Architect at $3000salary 
and a superintendent who must be a 
master builder, at $3000 a year salary 
and such clerks and employees as may 
be necessary, under civil service rules. 
This body, so organized, makes its report 
to the Supervisors who can approve it 
and order an election by a three-fourths 
vote. That is, under the present system 
eight Supervisors can act, under the 
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charter it will take nine. The opponents 
of the charter say the difficulty is in- 
creased by that one vote. But what off- 
set have we for these obstacles so-called? 
Remember the proposition goes to the 
people as now for a two-thirds vote of 
approval. But is it at all likely that the 
people would vote for any measure look- 
ing to the acquisition of public franchises 
if such franchises:.were to be operated 
under our present system. Without a 
Board of Public Works the proposition 
might be the easier laid before the people, 
but without a competent Board and a 
civil service the two-thirds of the electors 
would never give their consent. Such 
opposition is factitious. 

In harmony with these suggestions | 
will here say that the principal need in this 
city for a new charter arises from the fact 
that the present government has broken 
down. It can not do its work. The Con- 
solidation Act of Horace Hawes was made 
for this city when it possessed a population 
of only 40,000 and since then it has been 
amended by the Legislature so many 
times and with so little consistency that 
it is extremely difficult even for attor- 
neys, not to speak of laymen, who should 
be able to know what the law is, to have 
a satisfactory comprehension of its pro- 
visions. The Supreme Court has taken 
away the principal advantages which we 
formerly possessed in the Consolidation 
Act by practically eliminating the Mayor 
from the City government. His veto in 
other years was a check upon hasty and 
corrupt action of the Supervisors espec- 
ially in fixing water rates and making 
the tax levy, but in these respects the 
Supreme Court has decided that he has 
no right to interpose his veto. One of 
the great evils also of our present system, 
if it be maintained, is the greater danger of 
the Legislature passing measures for the 
City and County, which are not in con- 
formity with the desires or wants of the 
municipality. Seth Low said that it was 
a large part of his duty as the Mayor of 
Brooklyn to attend the sessions of the 
Legislature and prevent that body from 
making unwise and unnecessary laws 
for the government of that city. Today 
we are entirely at the mercy of the Leg- 
islature which can pass acts for the city 
in spite of the protests of the citizens. 
Under the charter they can pass, it is 
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unfortunately true, general laws, which, 
however must be applicable to every 
other county of the same class. The 
Supreme Court is however closely di- 
vided on this question and the Chief 
Justice is of the opinion that any act to 
affect, for instance, cities of 300,000 in- 
habitants and over would, although 
couched in general terms, be clearly 
special legislation and an invasion of our 
rights under a charter. Suffice it to say 
that the charter will largely decrease our 
danger from interference by the Legisla- 
ture and will give us a systematic, ra- 
tional, consisetnt and responsible form of 
government, and ultimately home rule. 
It will give us laws to which every citi- 
zen can refer for his information and 
which are as little obscure as law ever 
is. The spirit of the old Consolidation 
Act was to save the city from being 
robbed by its chosen servants. Every 


new Board of Supervisors was a danger. 
Like the ancient Egyptians, who wor- 
shipped the devil in order that he might 
do them no harm, so the San Franciscans 
set up a form of government not that it 
would do them positive good but that it 


would save them from outrage and op- 
pression. And yet the poor objects that 
they set before themselves to accomplish 
have not been fulfilled and between the 
Legislature and the Supreme Court they 
have fallen prostrate and helpless. _ The 
animating spirit of the new charter, 
drafted by twelve reputable citizens, 
whose fidelity to their trust has never 
been questioned, is to give the city a 
government by which positive good may 
be obtained. The devil is not placated — 
he is circumvented and defied! While 
there are still checks and balances it is 
not a government which consists exclu- 
sively of checks and balances without 
fixing responsibility. The Mayor is the 
head of the municipal corporation and is 
in a very large measure made responsible 
for the good administration of the city’s 
affairs. He has the power to appoint 
executive boards who are to a very great 
extent responsible to him, because he 
holds over them the power of removal 
and over the elective officers the power 
of suspension. These Boards become a 
part of the executive of the city, and, as 
a city’s affairs are largely administrative, 
in order to insure efficiency, responsi- 
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bility must be placed somewhere, and 
not as now, under the loose system of 
our municipal government, where re- 
sponsibility is shifted from one committee 
of the Board of Supervisors to the other 
and from the Supervisors to the several 
departments and back again from the de- 
partments to the Supervisors and the 
nominal head of the city government, 
who should be the guiding mind of the 
municipal system, is without a voice 
even to stay the hand of plunder. He 
has not the power of a policeman. 

We shall again return to the executive 
department, but first let us consider the 
other important department of the city 
government, the legislative department, 
consisting as now of twelve Supervisors 
who shall receive $1,200 per year sal- 
ary. It requires nine votes to overcome 
the veto of the Mayor and he can veto 
any bill or ordinance; so four Super- 
visors and the Mayor can block corrup- 
tion where it is most feared. The Super- 
visors shall appoint their own clerk, be- 
yond that they practically have no 
patronage. Their business is purely 
legislative ; they can pass local police 
and sanitary regulations, regulate the 
use and cleaning of streets and sewers, 
provide for the proper lighting of the 
Park and streets, protect the health and 
comfort of the inhabitants, fix water and 
gas rates, regulate and impose beneficial 
license taxes, exempting, by the way, 
all legitimate mercantile pursuits, regu- 
late the salaries of the municipal officers 
that are not fixed by the charter, which 
however they cannot increase after they 
have been fixed, except such as may be 
graduated under civil service rules with- 
in certain limitations. They make the 
tax levy after the heads of departments, 
through the Auditor, have made estimates 
for the year. They can regulate street 
railroads, their tracks, their cars, and 
their fares, and they can give the priv- 
ilege to railroads, under proper restric- 
tions, and for a sufficient compensation, 
the right to pass over the tracks of any 
other railroad with a view of preventing 
a monopoly. The finance committee of 
the Board of Supervisors is invested with 
far greater power than they now possess 
and it is their duty to investigate the 
offices of the city government. They 
may administer oaths, subpoena wit- 
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nesses and require the police to carry 
out their orders and processes. They 
must report to the Mayor every six 
months. While the legislative power is 
important, as you will see, its duties are 
not as now both administrative and leg- 
islative. A sharp line is drawn between 
the two great functions of our city gov- 
ernment so that each department has a 
large measure of independence. You 
will perhaps say that under the charter 
what reason have we to believe that the 
twelve Supervisors will be more reliable 
than those which have officiated under 
the present system. We must admit 
that it is difficult to get the best men to 
serve the city as Supervisors for there 
has been little honor in such service and 
much labor. But under the charter the 
labor has been to a large extent trans- 
ferred to the executive boards and the 
mere legislative part requires of the 
Supervisor sound judgment rather than 
long hours of uncongenial toil. The 
work will be less objectionable to the 
citizen who desires to be of some service 
to the town in which he lives; and, 
whenever a good man rises to assume 
the great responsibility of Mayor there 
will always be under such a systema 
sufficient number of good citizens to as- 
sume the duties of members of the local 
legislature in order to back up his good 
intentions, plans and purposes, But 
there is a more practical reason why 
there is a likelihood of getting better 
Supervisors. Under the present law the 
Supervisors must be selected one from 
each ward. It has been the experience 
of political parties that some wards of 
this city were absolutely destitute of fit 
candidates who were willing to serve. 
Under the charter you will have the 
whole city from which to select the 
twelve men. That is a great measure 
of practical reform. We have recently 
experienced a recklessness on the part 
of the Supervisors in fixing an excessive 
tax rate. With three hundred and 
twenty-eight million dollars worth of 
property subject to their power it will 
appear at once that the taxpayers ought 
to have some guarantee, first, that their 
taxes will be not fixed at a rate that will 
make them unjust and oppressive, burden- 
ing their property with debt, confiscating 
its income and depreciating its value; and 
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secondly, that there should be some guar- 
antee that the money which is raised by 
taxation shall be wisely and economically 
expended and certainly spent for the 
purpose for which it is raised. I claim 
the charter does that. The only check 
the citizens could impose under our pres- 
ent system was to pledge the Super- 
visors before they were elected to do 
them no harm in excees say of $1 per 
$100 valuation, but these pledges as we 
know were writ in water. The servants 
treasonably betrayed their master. But 
under the charter any levy will be illegal 
in excess of $1 on the $100 of valuation 
(or a maximum of $1.17 including City 
Hall construction as we will see,) which 
past experience has demonstrated is 
abundantly sufficient, with the other 
revenue of the city, to pay for its current 
wants and to maintain its municipal es- 
tablishments. In addition to the $1 to 
the $100 valuation there may be a State 
tax and the tax for interest and sinking 
fund for city debts; second, not over 
10c. for the completion of the New City 
Hall ; not over $c. for the construction and 
repair of other public buildings ; not over 
2c. for the public library and reading 
rooms. The School tax levy is limited 
to $32.50 per year for each pupil. Now 
here is a pledge which cannot be vio- 
lated. But there is with respect to rev- 
enue and finance another very important 
provision which saves us from the piun- 
der and reckless extravagance of past: 
administrations. All the revenue must 
be kept in specific funds and cannot be 
transferred from one fund to another. 
There are twenty-four such funds and 
when the money is proportioned to each 
fund at the beginning of each fiscal year, 
as it must be, the money can only be 
spent for the purposes for which it is 
raised. And if each fund is not ex- 
hausted it goes into the same fund for 
the ensuing year. As it is now, the 
Supervisors have the power to and have 
actually diverted funds set aside for spe- 
cific purposes, because there is no law to 
prevent it. And it is further provided 
that no more than one-twelfth of the 
money raised for the year shall be spent 
in any one month, thus insuring us a 
paid-up government for each fiscal year 
without deficits. These provisions seem 
to strike with unusual force the weak 
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spots of our government and will scatter 
and destroy the parasites that infest the 
body politic, aggravating its wounds and 
sapping its vitality. 

Now we come to a consideration of the 
office of Mayor which seeems to be, 
so far as it is invested with large powers, 
the principal objection raised against the 
new charter. I will recite briefly the 
powers of the Mayor, which, compared 
to those exercised by the Mayor under 
the Consolidation Act, as interpreted by 
the Supreme Court, appear large. The 
Mayor holds office under the new charter 
for two years and shall receive an an- 
nual salary of $6,000 and he has the 
general powers which would naturally 
pertain to such an officer as presiding 
over the Supervisors and supervising all 
the departments of the city government, 
and he can appoint the following officials : 
The City Attorney, Public Administrator, 
Board of Public Works, Park Commis- 
sioners, Library Trustees, Police Com- 
missioners, Fire Commissioners, Board 
of Health, Election Commissioners, Civil 
Service Commissioners. When the Con- 
stitution is amended, and an amendment 


wil! be submitted this year tothe vote of 
the people making the change, he will 
have also the appointment of the follow- 
ing officials, but of course the amendment 
may fail: County Clerk, Recorder, Jus- 
tices of Peace, Tax Collector, Coroner, 
Police Judges and Board of Education of 


five. Now the fear has arisen, first, that 
the people are losing some power by 
delegating these duties to the Mayor, but 
on brief consideration you will see it is 
not true to any appreciable extent. The 
City Attorney and Public Administrator 
are now elected. The Board of Public 
Works, a new creation, absorb the Su- 
perintendent of Streets and the County 
Surveyor, so these four officials are 
taken from the elective list and put 
upon the appointive list. That is the 
whole extent of the change at present so 
far as the people are concerned, because 
heretofore the Governor appointed the 
Park Commissioners, the Police Com- 
missioners, the Fire Commissioners, the 
Board of Health and the Election Com- 
missioners, while the Library Trustees 
are self-perpetuating. The Civil Service 
Commissioners compose a new body. 
So the principal change is the transfer- 


ance of the power of appointment of 
Commissioners from the Mayor, say, of 
Stockton, to the Mayor of San Francisco. 
So the offices really are nearer the citi- 
zens of this city than formerly. I sup- 
pose the presumption of the old law was 
that the Governor was a better man than 
any Mayor could possibly be. But under 
the charter it is assumed that the Mayor 
will be worthy of his office; that the 
people will be careful in selecting him, 
knowing the important functions of his 
trust and that he himself, though he may 
be a weak man, will >e made strong and 
conservative by the possession of power. 
It has almost passed into proverb, as the 
Germans have it, ‘‘ office gives under- 
standing.’’ It has been the experience 
of Boston, New York and Philadelphia, 
where large powers have been given to 
the Mayor under charters, that,the Chief 
Executive officer was capable and honest 
and that only fit men were chosen for 
that high position. Even our poor hon- 
orary office has been filled with but one 
exception, perhaps, by worthy men, and 
that one exception was shot into office 
and shot out again into obscurity. 

But under the charter the people lose 
no control. They still elect a sufficient 
number of important officers to direct the 
public policy. They elect the Mayor, 
the Supervisors, the Auditor, the Treas- 
urer, the Assessor, the District Attorney, 
the Sheriff, the Superintendent of Schools 
and the Judges of the Superior Court. 

And unless the law be changed as 
above by constitutional amendment, they 
will continue to elect the County Glerk, 
Recorder, Justices of the Peace, Tax 
Collector, Coroner, Police Judges and 
Board of Education. 

There seems to.be no manner of doubt 
that a fairly good Mayor will make, to 
put it mildly, as good appointments for the 
several appointive places as can possibly 
be had by election. We know the methods 
of election. We know that the old political 
parties name a great number of our offi-. 
cials and we know that in a large city 
the party machines and the party boss 
are dominant. The small: officials are 
put upon the ticket in consideration of 
trades and patronage and other forms of 
corruption and that they have no inde- 
pendence after they are elected. We 
know that self-respecting and independ- 
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ent men stand no chance in the turmoil of 
practical politics. But we also know that 
these political machines and bosses very 
often put a self-respecting and independ- 
ent man at the head .of their ticket in 
order to give it standing and character. 
If we are to have a boss let us have a 
boss of our own choosing. That would 
be the answer I would make to all these 
objections to the Mayor as a repositary of 
power and patronage. But when we 
analyze the power and patronage of the 
Mayor we will see that it is not of a dan- 
gerous character; but before | pass to 
that | would again refer to the matter of 
selecting all officers by election which is 
in vogue. Every two years there is pre- 
sented to the electors on the Australian 
ballot a long list of names, (equal to the 
number of places to be filled multiplied by 
the number of political parties) which is 
unquestionably confusing even to the best- 
informed voter. But what must we say 
of the average voter when he is called 
upon to select from these names the fit- 
test candidates? When he gets in the 
booth he must in five minutes make his 
decision; and do you mean to say the 


average voter can inform himself as well 
as a conscientious Mayor as to the merits 
of candidates ; or that he will act with 
the same high regard to his public duties 
in casting a ballot in asecret place as the 
mayor acting with deliberation before all 


men in the light of day ? And you must 
also bear in mind that when the voters 
have elected their officers and these offi- 
cers have proved false to their trust, 
which is not uncommon, there is practic- 
ally no power in the electorate to make 
a change, or to rebuke a faithless official 
until the next election. But the Mayor 
as we have seen can remove an officer 
who fails to do his duty. But it is said 
that it is a danger to give the Mayor this 
extensive power of appointment. It is 
a groundless fear. The first Mayor 
elected under the charter appoints the 
members of the Executive Boards, the 
Board of Public Works, the Board of 
Police Commissioners, Fire Commis- 
sioners, etc. They consist for the most 
part of three members, the Fire Com- 
missioners of four members, and they 
cannot all be of the same political faith. 
These Commissioners then, by lot, de- 
termine among themselves that one shall 
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go out the first year, one the second and 
one the third year, and thereafter the 
Mayors as they may be elected will be 
called upon to fill vacancies in these 
Boards, and thus no Mayor, save the first 
incumbent, will have the appointment of 
a full Board. As to patronage in the 
matter of subordinate places the Mayor 
has no patronage. The heads of De- 
partments appoint, but from the Civil 
Service list. Here then is the crowning 
feature of this new scheme of municipal 
government. The Civil Service Com- 
mission, which is charged with classify- 
ing civil service of the City and County 
of San Francisco, providing for the per- 
manent employment of worthy subordi- 
nates without regard to political affilia- 
tions, and scaling their wages, which are 
to be fixed the same as those in commer- 
cial houses for the same class of service, 
so that long and meritorious service 
will be duly rewarded. This keeps the 
evil of patronage out of the offices of the 
Mayor and out of the several Executive 
Boards, out of the several departments 
under elective officers and out of the 
hands of the Supervisors, and destroys, 
by ene stroke, the race of tax-eaters, so- 
called, who have for the last forty years 
infested our municipal building and have 
bequeathed to the City waste and ex- 
travagance and jobbery and everything 
that has made vile the mention of local 
politics. The charter will tend to make 
public life honorable. Employment by 
the City under this system instead of 
overpaying bad clerks for poor service 
would yield young men regular compen- 
sation for public work, in which they 
should take a certain civic pride, and 
open up to them a career of honor and 
usefulness. It cleanses the political at- 
mosphere as does no other single pro- 
vision of the charter. As we have before 
seen it relieves the Mayor, not only of 
the time-absorbing and vexatious duty of 
appointing subordinates and which some 
regard as a dangerous power, but it leaves 
him free to perform his own proper func- 
tions. Seth Low said that his success as 
Mayor of Brooklyn was due to the fact 
that he took no part whatever in urging 
upon the several Boards and officials the 
appointment of any individual, but that 
he made these Boards and officials of his 
own appointment responsible to him for 
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the faithful performance of their duties 
and he considered that his interference 
would be destructive of those ends. 
Under Civil Service we will always 
have a working staff for the municipal 
offices tried and competent; they will be 
protected by the law, even against the 
Mayor himself, so long as they are not 
guilty of dishonesty, inefficiency, in- 
subordination or discourtesy. Who does 
not appreciate the candor, uprightness, 
practical experience and honorable ser- 
vice of Seth Low, ex-Mayor of Brook- 
lyn and now President of Columbia 
College, whom I delight to quote? 
He has given his testimony in sup- 
port of every material. change which 
this charter proposes to make in the 
municipal government of San Francisco. 
He says: ‘‘ Americans are sufficiently 
adept in the administration of large busi- 
ness enterprises to understand that some 
one man must be given the power of 
direction and the choice of his chief as- 
sistants. They understand that power 


and responsibility must go together.’’ 
Speaking of Brooklyn he says the Mayor 
appoints absolutely without confirmation 


of the common council all the executive 
heads of departments. He appoints for ex- 
ample the Police Commissioner , Fire Com- 
missioner, the Health Commissioners, 
the Commissioners of City Works, the 
Corporation Counsel, the City Treas- 
urer, the Tax Collector and in general 
all officials who are charged with execu- 
tive duties. These officials in turn ap- 
point their own subordinates (as they 
will do under the charter from the Civil 
Service lists) so that the principal of de- 
fined responsibility permeates the city 
government from top to bottom.”’ 

And | would say in closing that pro- 
vided the provisions proposed in the new 
charter appeal to your judgment as being 


worthy of trial, the onty manner in which 
you can reassure yourselves as to the 
probable results of the workings of such 
a scheme of government will be derived 
from a consideration of the experience of 
other communities. We have testimony 
of Boston, Philadelphia and St. Louis 
favorable to just such charters as is pro- 
posed for your adoption, and furthermore, 
Seth Low says this in reference to the 
experience of the City of Brooklyn: 
‘* The charter went into effect on the first 
of January, 1882. It has been found to 
have precisely the defects and merits one 
might expect from such an instrument. 
A strong executive can accomplish satis- 
factory results; a weak one can disap- 
point every hope. The community how- 
ever is so well satisfied with the charter 
as a vast improvement on any system 
which it has tried before that no voice is 
raised against it.’’ 

I am disposed to believe for these rea- 
sons that the charter should be adopted. 
It should be adopted because our present 
system is defective in fact and inadequate 
to the needs of a growing city; it 
strengthens the government by simplify- 
ing yet rendering more important the 
duties of the voter; by concentrating pow- 
er, taken from the Supervisors where it 
suffers abuse, it fixes responsibility where 
it belongs; by establishing a Board of 
Public Works it will give us a clean and 
beautiful City ; by creating a Civil Ser- 
vice Commission the evils that flow from 
patronage — tumult, corruption, ineffici- 
ency and extravagance will gradually 
disappear; it puts an organic check on 
the raising and the expenditure of pub- 
lic revenues and all to the great and 
desirable end that we may have a scien- 
tific, systematic and responsible govern- 
ment which will, at the same time, be 
both progressive and economical. 

James D. Phelan. 








THE MEASURE OF VALUE. 


IS IT’S APPRECIATION IN THE INTEREST OF THE 
CREDITOR? 


NCE upon a time a man, 

by great good fortune, 

succeeded in gaining pos- 

session of all the silver 

metal in the world. There was none in 
any shape, beyond that which he had 
stored in his warehouse. One morning, 
on awakening, he was greatly elated by 
the discovery that during the night his 
silver had shrunk to one sixteenth its 
weight and had turned to gold. It had 
thereby become the universally recog- 
nized measure of value. His joy was soon 
changed to chagrin for on going out to 
make use of his gold it transpired that so 


large an increase in the volume of the 
measure had correspondingly increased 


the value of all commodities. Thus was 
his gold of no more value than had been 
his silver. The boon conferred upon man- 
kind by the reduction of the value of the 
gold of others to that of his was his only 
satisfaction. 


When the earnest searcher for light on 
the much discussed financial question 
now agitating the civilized world in gen- 
eral and the United States in particular, 
has faithfully studied the matter fora 
short time his head becomes filled with 
a jumble of almost meaningless expres- 
sions: ‘* Redemption money — currency 
— circulating medium— money of full 
debt paying power — silver standard — 
gold standard — silver craze — gold mono- 
metalism — bimetalism — silver basis— 
crank —fvol — gold bug — knave, etc., 
are some of the technical terms which, 
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added to a maze of statistics containing 
figures an inch and a half long, usually 
cause him to throw up his hands and 
conclude that the silver question is too 
much for him. When he reaches this 
stage he may go to his financial priest, 
his banker, to be straightened out and 
come away more firmly convinced 
than ever, that the question is beyond 
him, and should the banker happen to 
hold his note or overdraft he is very apt 
to accept the weak explanation, he, the 
banker, not being entirely clear himself, 
is able to give him. 

Could the student be made to realize 
that, stripped of its side issues which are 
constantly dragged in to confuse him, 
the controversy is over one point only 
and that the main issue, he would be 
surprised to find that an understanding 
of the great complex question is possible 
by the application of no more than or- 
dinary intelligence with which he is as 
well endowed as the banker consulted. 
Every business man solves more difficult 
problems many times a year, the great 
difference being that politics do not enter 
into them as they do in the silver ques- 
tion. 

The business man does not, as a rule, 
recognize any function of money other 
than as a circulating medium or medium 
of exchange. This is perfectly clear to 
him for he employs it in that capacity 
every day. Its function as a ‘‘ measure 
and storer of value’ is to him a dead 
letter, for said function is performed in 
so obscure a way that unless something 
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unusual occurs his attention is not at- 
tracted thereto. 

Therein lies the whole difficulty of 
acquiring a proper basis of reasoning ; 
money as a measure of value, its most 
important function, has everything to 
do with the question under discussion 
and the circulating medium nothing 
whatever. The latter is the currency 
and is improperly called money. Gold 
and silver as metals, not as coins, are 
money. While they may be both the 
measure of value and the circulating 
medium nothing else can operate in both 
capacities, while anything by common 
consent can operate as currency or Cir- 
culating medium. The metals prescribed 
by law as the money metals are the 
electric power, while the currency is 
the wire over which that power is trans- 
mitted. If the power is insufficient more 
batteries are added to increase it. That 
is what the silver men want to do. The 


financial current is too weak to perform 
the work required of it. 

Money is the metal or metals which 
are designated by law to be such and 
they are just asmuch money in one form 


as in another. The currency is the form 
taken by the money metals or their re- 
presentatives, also prescribed by law, 
but only the metals themselves can per- 
form the function of the measure of 
value and they perform that function as 
bullion, plate, jewelry, or in any form 
whatever, so long as their identity is not 
destroyed. Coinage is not necessary to 
make money of them. When it is 
claimed by bimetalists that one half ‘the 
money of the world was destroyed by 
the demonetization of silver no reference 
is intended to silver coin. Silver, asa 
metal, ceased to be money and was no 
longer the measure of value. 

When the word money is hereafter 
used in this paper it will refer to money 
metals only and the circulating medium 
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will be designated the currency. The 
latter is not likely to figure often for, as 
already stated, it has nothing to do with 
the point at issue. 

In this country today gold and gold 
only is money! U.S. notes or green- 
backs, treasury notes, national bank 
notes, gold and silver certificates, silver, 
copper and metal coins are the currency. 
Silver bullion is neither money nor cur- 
rency, but a commodity pure and simple. 

All the confusing terms, except those 
of endearment, used by writers on the 
subject refer either to the money metals 
or the currency; eliminating them all 
but these two, boils the muddy liquid 
down to something solid and tangible. 

The Constitution of the United States 
provides that ‘‘ gold and silver shall be 
money.’’ Nothing here is said about 
gold and silver coin. The metals are the 
money. Coin being part of the currency 
is otherwise provided for. ‘‘ Gold and 
silver shall be money ”’ is the mandate 
and it goes further and says that nothing 
else shal! be. 

Commodities must be measured by 
these money metals or bartered against 
each other. 

It is here that many able writers on 
bimetalism make the mistake of claim- 
ing that the value of money is fixed by 
law. The assertion gives the gold stand- 
ard advocate an argument which is the 
very thing he is most in need of. It en- 
ables him to drag the bimetalist over 
into his yard and there thumphim. The 
latter had better stay in his own yard 
which is broad and spacious enough to 
enable him to defeat an army if he but 
stand by his one gun — ‘ the contraction 
of the measure.’? Law commands what 
shall be money — gold and silver —and 
gives a fixed weight and fineness the 
nominal value of one dollar, but does not 
and cannot fix the relative value of the dol- 
lar which must be subject and obedient to 
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the law of supply and demand. It is a 
much better argument to claim that, 
owing to its scarcity, it is dear which is 
the whole trouble. Its value as against 
commodities, not one money metal against 
another however, is determined as is that 
of commodities and had there never been 
any money and trade had been con- 
ducted by barter no depreciation of val- 
ues could have taken place. Fluctua- 
tions would have accrued in one com- 
modity as against another, but no general 
and uniform depreciation, such as the 
world is now suffering from, except 
through the enhancement of the measure 
of them all through its scarcity. 

That law can regulate the nominal 
value of more than one money metal, 
that is, fix the ratio between them, has 
been demonstrated by centuries of suc- 
cessful practice. The difference between 
the nominal value of money or the name 
given a fixed weight of it, and its relative 
value to commodities should not be lost 
sight of. 

How, it is asked, does money perform 
its function as a measure of value? It 
has been the custom for ages for the price 
of a commodity to be designated by a 
portion of some metal recognized as 
money, the amount being governed by 
contract. Wesay that one ton of wheat 
is worth $20 and one ton of oats $10,— 
not that one ton of wheat is worth two 
tons of oats. Thus the dollar is the 
nominal measure of both and the storer 
of the value of both. A man having $20 
in money has stored therein the same 
value as has either the one with the one 
ton of wheat or two tons of oats. 

Bimetalists claim that the reduction of 
the money metals by approximately one- 
half, which was the result when silver 
ceased to be money, has had the effect 
of causing the depreciation of values 
which is admitted by every one. That 
a great depreciation has taken place is 





the one point on which both sides agree. 
It is here the discussion or dispute com- 
mences, for no honest and intelligent 
gold advocate denies that silver was de- 
monetized. 

How then were values affected there- 
by? The volume of the measure having 
been reduced by one-half, the burden 
put upon the other half must have been 
doubled so that a given quantity of it 
must of necessity measure twice as much 
as formerly. Thus one dollar today will 
buy twice as much as it would twenty 
years ago. To make it clearer, for this 
is the all important point, let us employ 
the mechanic’s two-foot rule to represent 
all the money metals in existence prior 
to 1873. With the rule open we have 
twenty-four inches, each inch being a 
given quantity of the measure. Now 
let twenty-four beans represent all com- 
modities or more properly their value. 
Place a bean against each inch of the 
rule and we find its entire length is em- 
ployed. Close the rule and it becomes 
one foot long containing twelve inches. 
The measure is reduced one-half — not so 
the measured. Each inch will now, in 
order that all the beans shall be measured, 
be forced to measure two-— do double 
duty. When silver was demonetized the 
rule was not merely closed — it was bro- 
ken and the gold half has ever since been 
doing double duty. How long would a 
provident mechanic delay getting a new 
rule exactly like the old one? 

It is customary for mono-metalists to 
assert that a double standard is impossi- 
ble —‘‘that there cannot be two yard 
sticks.”’ 

Here the two foot rule can again doa 
service — one foot of gold joined to one 
foot of silver would constitute a service- 
able rule and one end of it would measure 
as correctly as the other and jointly the 
two would measure two feet so long as 
they were firmly joined by a hinge. It is 
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equally possible to have a single standard 
of money composed of the sum of both 
gold and silver. When the latter was 
demonetized it was as if the silver half of 
the rule was not only broken off from the 
other half, but its character changed — 
from being part of the measure it became 
the measured. 

It was added to the long list of com- 
modities, thereby increasing the burden 
put upon gold. Proof of its being a com- 
modity is furnished in the fact that silver 
bullion is daily quoted in the market re- 
ports —gold bullion never is. A money 
metal cannot have a quotable value being 
the measure of value itself. 

‘* Why, if this is all true, has it taken 
twenty odd years for prices to shrink 
one-half ?’’ ‘‘Why was there not an 
immediate depreciation to the present 
standard?’’ These questions are gen- 
erally encountered at this point. The 
answer is at least plausible. It has taken 


time for money performing its function as 
currency or circulating medium, through 
the sifting process of trade and commerce 
to reach its present pinnacle of apprecia- 


tion. Besides there has been a large 
constant increase of the measure in the 
yearly production of gold, but the increase 
of property values has been in such a 
greater ratio that gold as the only meas- 
ure has not kept pace. Prices almost at 
once felt the effect of demonetization, al- 
though slightly, but like the avalanche 
the Gepreciation of the value of commod- 
ities or rather the appreciation of gold has 
been accumulating speed and force until 
today it is rushing madly on to — what ? 
This feature of the case will be gone into 
later. Gold advocates claim that, were 
silver admitted to coinage on equal terms 
with gold, the latter would go to a pre- 
mium and out of circulation. Is not gold 
at an enormous premium today as against 
commodities — 100 per cent in some cases 
as compared with former years? Would 


not a small apparent premium be prefer- 
able to a large actual but hidden one? 
Let gold go out of circulation. This is 
not a question of circulation and gold could 
not shirk its duty as the measure by hid- 
ing its— should be—much diminished 
head. Wherever it might be it would 
continue to perform that function and bi- 
metallic prices would result. After the 
civil war and up to 1873 neither gold nor 
silver was in circulation but the country 
was on a bimetallic basis and prospered 
as never before or since. 

The foregoing is an effort in a simple 
kindergarten fashion to put the student 
of the subject on a basis from which he 
can reason out for himself by observation 
and the study of history, whether the 
cause of the present deplorable condition 
of affairs is, as claimed by bimetalists, 
the result of the relative scarcity of the 
measure of value; or, as claimed by 
monometalists, of other causes. It 
should be borne in mind that the ‘‘ other 
causes’’ are a vague factor, and are not 
generally specified. At least there is no 
consensus of opinion as to what they 
are. It is undoubtedly true that im- 
provements in machinery, the application 
of steam and electricity as generators of 
power and other wonderful inventions 
and discoveries of the 19th century, have 
reduced the cost of production and cheap- 
ened commodities, but it is also true that 
the same factors have stimulated the 
production of the money metals. New 
processes have been discovered by which 
gold and silver can be reduced at a profit 
from ores that were formerly considered 
worthless. New deposits have been 
found and it would seem as though na- 
ture were doing her utmost to provide 
sufficient of the ‘‘ measure ’’ to offset and 
balance the increased production of com- 
modities and to sustain prices. But man, 
in his blind folly, has thrust the blessing 
from him and declined to-use one of the 
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metals as money and thereby defeated 
nature’s efforts in his behalf. When the 
world should be enjoying the greatest 
prosperity and happiness as a result of 
the increased supply of both commodities 
and the money metals, it is, as a matter 
of fact, suffering the greatest misery and 
privation as a result of the liquidation 
which is going on. At a time of, the 
greatest plenty, the greatest woe. What 
children we all are. 

Admitting the force of the contention 
that these other influences have had the 
effect, as they undoubtedly have, of de- 
preciating the value of commodities, all 
the more reason exists why the evil-—- 
and evil it is, for a constantly falling mar- 
ket must result in bankruptcy and wreck 
— should not have been aggravated by 
decreasing the volume of the measure of 
value. It should, on the contrary, have 
been increased as an offset, and would 
have been, had not the production of 
silver been discouraged by taking from 
it, by legislation, its standing as a money 
metal. Taking this view of it, overpro- 
duction of commodities, by which mono- 
metalists account for their depreciation, 
becomes a powerful argument in favor of 
the increase of the measure of value by 
the remonetization of silver. 


Assuming that the bimetallic view is 
the correct one and the shrinkage of 
value is due to the insufficiency of the 
measure of value, how is the creditor 
affected thereby ? 

Advocates of bimetalism are  con- 
stantly asserting, in order to impress 
upon the debtor that he is being op- 
pressed by the creditor, that the appre- 
ciation of gold is in the interest of the 
latter, who is guilty of committing a crime 
in using his influence to perpetuate exist- 
ing conditions. The cause would make 


greater progress if it could be demon- 
strated to the creditor that his interest 
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Assure a 


and the debtor’s are identical. 
man that a certain course, whether good 
or bad, is to his interest and he will be 
very apt to believe you and persist in it. 
Convince him to the contrary and he 


becomes an easy convert. That the in- 
terest of the debtor and creditor are iden- 
tical no business man will deny. What 
would be thought of a money lender 
who, as soon as his loan is consummated, 
should immediately: set to work to de- 
preciate the security he holds? He, at 
once, assumes a part interest in the 
property, becomes a partner in the busi- 
ness and to attempt to ruin the property 
or business is not only striving to work 
his own ruin but is a breach of faith with 
his co-owners. But is this not exactly 
what the creditor class of the commercial 
world is doing through greed? The im- 
mense trust companies and life insur- 
ance companies of the eastern cities have 
millions of dollars invested in the west in 
the shape of mortgages on farms, loans 
on and investments in bonds and _ stocks 
of railroads and industrial enterprises. 
When they bring their enormous influ- 
ence to bear to maintain the present 
gold monometallic basis of this country 
are they not depreciating the value of 
their s ecurities and inviting disaster? 
They say that the so-called ‘silver 
craze’’ of the West is an effort on the 
part of the debtor to pay his debt ina 
depreciated money. Do they really 
think so? Does it never occur to them 
that the debtor may be honestly anxious 
to pay his gold debt in gold and merely 
wishes the gold cheapened to aid him in 
so doing and that denying him that aid 
may force him to repudiate a// his debt 
and surrender the property he has 
pledged which cannot be made to pay 
interest in the vastly appreciated money 
in which the debt was contracted ? 
During and after the civil war when 
greenbacks were a legal tender and 
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worth about forty cents on the dollar in 
gold, obligations in coin (silver was as 
good as gold then) were made on the 
Pacific Coast and {were paid invariably 
in coin, although under the law, advan- 
tage cculd have been taken of the dis- 
count by the enforced payment of those 
debts in currency. This is the way a 
Western debtor regarded the sanctity of 
an obligation. It may be different now 
for there are many Eastern men amongst 
us. What must be the moral standard 
of the East if it has so poor an opinion of 
the West as to assume that it desires to 
repudiate any part of an honest debt ? 
And after foreclosure has _ resulted 
what are these big corporations going to 
do with the farms which cannot be made 
to pay the expenses of sowing and har- 
vesting and the railroads that have de- 
faulted in the interest on their bonds and 
gone into the hands of receivers? The 


railroads can be reorganized at a loss of 


millions to the bond holders and the pro- 
cess repeated. But how about the farms? 
Nobody wants them and the new owners 
can have the satisfaction of going into 
the farming business and losing more or 
letting the land lie fallow. Is this con- 
dition of affairs in the interest of the 
creditor ? If so let us wish him God- 
speed. Where is the sagacity of the 
great army of bond holders of the Ameri- 
can railroads of the West ? Was the sale 
of two hundred and thirty millions of 
bonds of the Atchison system for sixty 
millions an unheeded lesson? Was the 
default in its interest of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, resulting from reduced earnings in 
spite of largely increased traffic, not a 
heeding to the bondholders to stop and 
think that perhaps, after all, the West 
has not the ‘‘ silver craze ’’ but the East 
the ‘‘ gold craze.’’ 

Chauncey M. Depew is said to have 
asked of a reporter during an interview, 
upon his arrival in Los Angeles recently, 


why it was that everything in the West 
was for sale. This was a Depew joke, 
the point of which the West may find 
some difficulty in locating. Does not 
the question furnish its own answer to 
such a master mind? It should have 
proved a sermon and added to the list of 
things which Doctor Depew claimed to 
have discovered during his trip to Cali- 
fornia, that the West ‘‘is not as big a fool 
as itlooks’’ and the East does not know 
it all. 

Send us out some more such men but 
let them be younger and of quicker con- 
ception and their own moucxh pieces. 
Then the creditors of the East may 
awake to the fact that their interests lie 
with and not against those of the debtors 
of the West and that if it be true that 
the constant appreciation of the money 
metal gold is the cause of all the trouble, 
the time has come when the proper remedy 
should be applied. Oh! ye wise men of 
the East, we of the West need something 
more than ‘‘ missionaries ’’ and while we 
may be wrong as to what that something 
is, you will and do need the same thing. 
So help us to find it. Here in California, 
‘‘the land of sunshine, fruit and flowers”’ 
and mortgages, all, mortgages included, 
heavily taxed, we can stand the strain 
longer than less favored sections, but the 
spectre has gone abroad and incipient 
paralysis has set in. The gold grip of 
the East on the neck of the Western 
goose has well nigh shut off the supply 
of golden eggs. A mixed diet of gold and 
silver might have a revivifying effect and 
save the poor creature’s life and the 
East from the folly of having killed 
it. 

And what is the logical outcome of ex- 
isting conditions? If matters continue 
to go from bad to worse as they are do- 
ing what will be the result? Unlike states 
and nations, individuals cannot repudiate 
their debts and retain the securities ; 
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foreclosure comes and general bankrupt- 
cy. When the large corporations of 
the East referred to, are obliged to take 
in sufficient of these securities to materi- 
ally affect their earnings and the public 
begins to realize their condition the 
country will see a panic such as has 
never been {dreamed of. How many of 
them would dare go into liquidation today 
if the truth were known? How many 
are allowing interest to accumulate, hav- 
ing failed to collect it, knowing the proper- 
ties could not be made to pay expenses 
and foreclosure therefore bad policy ? 

The gold creditors of New York justify 
their position from a desire to averta 
panic. In what? The stock market. 
And that is the entire range of their 
vision. Their gold jaundiced eyes can 
not see beyond the limits of the stock 
exchange. Better far that it should 
cease to be than that the charge of dyna- 
mitejwhichjthey are ramming home should 
be exploded. 

President Cleveland has been abused 
and hounded by the New York financial 
journals for his patriotic Venezuelan mes- 
sage because stocks went off a few 
points. Such is the patriotism of the first 
city of America and the second in the 
world. First in population, where in 
patriotism it would be hard to say. 

And the manipulators of the stock 
market are seconded in their efforts by 
the banks of New York. Whose money 
are those banks the custodians and 
trustees of ? Look at their statements 
and see how many millions are due the 
banks and are owned by the people of 
the Western country which is said to 
have the ‘‘ silver craze.’” They assume 


that all the honesty and sagacity is lo- 
cated east of the Alleghany Mountains. 
All the brains and integrity concentrated 
as near the New York stock market as 
space will allow and all the folly and 
knavery are scattered through the bound- 
less West. 


Oh! ye Pharisees. 
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And if those same Western bankers, 
many of whom in their heart of hearts, 
know that the contraction of the measure 
resulting from the appreciation of gold, 
is ruining the Western country and con- 
sequently hatching disaster for them and 
through them for the Eastern banks and 
the country generally, would have the 
courage to state the truth, their Eastern 
correspondents would experience a great 
change of heart. Butno; they either 
circulate resolutions that mean nothing 
but ‘‘bogieman,’’ or tacitly give their 
support by not refuting them. Let them 
say what they know to be the truth, 
that their mutual interests are being 
jeopardized by the narrow view taken 
by the East and that the business of the 
country is being paralyzed by the main- 
taining of the gold standard and the con- 
stant cry of ‘‘ wolf’’ that is being wafted 
by onthe Eastern breeze. Let the East- 
ern banker be made to understand that 
the Western bankers are alive to the 
danger menacing the creditor class of 
both East and West and while they de- 
precate any monetary reform that would 
suddenly change conditions, thereby 
causing distrust and panic, they recog- 
nize the restoration of silver as a money 
metal as the proper and only remedy 
and look to their Eastern correspondents 
for immediate aid in bringing the country 
to a true bimetallic basis. The Western 
banks owe it to their] depositors, whose 
money they are the trustees and custod- 
ians, of to bravely face the issue and 
stand by their own convictions and not 
allow themselves to be swerved by the 
influence of the New York stock ex- 
change. It would be _ interesting to 
watch the effect, such a stand by the 
Western banks would have on thé price 
of silver bullion and the disappearance of 
the soc dollar argument of the gold mono- 
metallists. 

The following is an exact copy of a 
circular letter to the Western banks from 
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their New York correspondents and is 
being by them endorsed and distributed 
amongst their customers : 


NEW YORK, April g, 1896. 
Dear Sir: 

In view of the near approach of the National 
Conventions for the nomination of candidates 
for the Presidency of the United States, we de- 
sire to aid to the fullest extent in our power in 
the effort to remove from the field of politics all 
doubtful or equivocal expressions regarding the 
maintenance of the gold standard of value, in 
line with all the other leading and solvent nations 
of the world. 

The business of this ‘Bank, covering every state 
and city in the Union, is closely allied, by long con- 
tinued relations, with the most important commercial 
and banking interests in the district where the free sil- 
ver sentiment is said to prevail; and this fact only em- 
bhasizes our duty to use the full measure of our in- 
fluence to turn the current of thought towards the only 
safe and sure standard of value. History is full of 
examples of the failure of efforts to create some- 
thing out of nothing. In the interest of the pros- 
perity of the whole country we desire your as- 
sistance in an effort to force the politicians to 
“come out of the woods” and declare them- 
selves plainly upon this most important question, 
in terms which will admit of but one interpreta- 
tion in all parts of the country. 

The business of the country is languishing ; 
confidence is lacking; values are diminishing. 
Therefore, in what we consider tobe the vital 
interest of the whole people, we ask all citizens 
to unite in a vigorous effort to urge the selection 
of such delegates to the political conventions of 
both ithe great parties as will advocate ‘clear 
and distinct platform utterances in favor of main- 
taining the present gold standard. 

The time is short, and action ought, therefore, 
to be prompt and determined. 


Very respectfully yours, 
President. 


We call the attention of our correspondents 
and friends to the foregoing letter received by us 
from the National Bank of New York, which we 
heartily endorse and request their aid in further- 
ing its object. 

We believe our country should declare that its 
obligations shall be redeemed in Gold and we 
wish to emphasize the fact that California’s pride 
has always been the Gold Standard. 


Respectfully, 


President. 


Thus do the New York banks assume 
to know what ‘‘ the district where the 
free silver sentiment is said to prevail ’’ 
wants better than it does itself. If the 
writer’s business is so ‘‘ closely allied by 
long continued relations with the most 
important commercial interests ’’ in said 
district is it not possible that the resident 
partner is better informed as to its needs 
and the mutual interest existing than the 
one far away on an island, which he 
never leaves, where he moves in a gold 
atmosphere so dense that he cannot see 
the opposite shore ? 

Here is another which recently ap- 
peared in the San Francisco press: 


NEW YORK, May 20, 1896.— Resolutions pro- 
testing against any departure from the existing 
monetary standard of the Nation were adopted 
at the annual meeting in this city today of the 
Savings Banks Association of the State of New 
York. In the preamble thie association claims to 
represent 1,700,000 depositors, with deposits 
amounting to $700,000,000. 


1,700,000 depositors of the Savings 
Banks of New York say, through their 
representatives, the officers of the banks, 
that they propose to endorse and main- 
tain a monetary policy which may result 
in their being forced to foreclose on 
such of their securities as may be located 
in the West and throw the borrowers of 
a large part of their seven hundred mil- 
lions into bankruptcy. If they knew 
they were saying such a thing they 
would say something else. But they do 
not know. How can they when they 
are in the position of having their finan- 
cial brains carried by others and are 
those others acting as faithful stewards 
in keeping the knowledge of the truth 
from them ? 

Many other evidences of ignorance or 
at least erroneous deduction of this vital 
subject could be cited but enough has 
been said to suggest to an honest mind 
that, at all events, its bearing on the 
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relative position of debtor and creditor is 
worthy of thought and investigation. 
The object of this article is to induce 
every property owner and voter to think 
for himself whether he be a debtor or a 
creditor and not to be content to have it 
done for him. 

What is true of New York and the 
East is also true in a much greater de- 
gree, of London as the financial hub of 
the universe. It isthe central office from 
which the wires radiate and as the 
greatest creditor so will it have to sus- 
tain the greatest loss when liquidation 
comes. 

The article is predicated upon the 
soundness of the theory that the con- 
traction of the measure of value is the 
cause of the deplorable stagnation of 
trade and particularly the depreciation 
in prices of agricultural products. 
Whether the theory is sound or not, 
time will have to determine but if it be 
sound are not the creditors of the coun- 
try assuming a terrible responsibility in 
using their efforts to thwart the applica- 
tion of the evident remedy, to say no- 
thing of the danger to themselves in 
laying a train of powder to the mine on 
which they stand. When Phaeton lost 
control of the chariot of the sun a bolt from 
Jupiter saved the earth but the chariot 
was wrecked. To help the student to 
come to a conclusion as to the truth or 
fallacy of this all important theory the 
prophecy of Eugene Seyd is appended 
hereto. 

He was a writer on {bimetalism in 
England and made this prophecy in 1871, 
two years before the demonetization of 
silver was accomplished in the United 
States, Germany and France. When 
any part of the testimony of a witness is 
disproved a jury is justified by law in 


discrediting it all. Can any one claim 
that a single prediction of Eugene Seyd’s 
prophecy has failed of fulfilment ? Can 
any one read it without being impressed 
and forced to the conclusion that he was, 
not only a monster of the monetary 
science but was endowed with almost 


supernatural powers ? 
Mr. Seyd said : 


It is a great mistake to suppose that the 
adoption of the gold valuation by other states 
besides England will be beneficial. It will only 
lead to the destruction of the monetary equilib- 
rium hitherto existing, and cause a fall in the 
value of silver from which England’s trade and 
the Indian silver valuation will suffer more than 
all other interests, grievous as the general 
decline of prosperity all over the world will 
be. 

The strong doctrinarianism existing in Eng- 
land as regards the gold valuation is so blind 
that when the time of depression sets in there 
will be this special feature: The economical 
authorities of the country will refuse to listen to 
the cause here foreshadowed; every possible 
attempt will be made to prove that the decline of 
commerce is due to all sorts of causes and irre- 
concilable matters; the workman and his strikes 
will be the first convenient target; then specu- 
lating and overtrading will have their turn. 


Many other allegations will be made totally 
irrelevant to the real issue, but satisfactory to 
the moralizing tendency of financial writers. The 
great danger of the time will then be that, among 
all this confusion and strife, England’s supre- 
macy in commerce and manufactures may go 
backward to an extent which cannot be redressed 
when the real cause becomes recognized and the 
natural remedy is applied. 


The logical conclusion here sought is 
that the contraction of the volume of 
the measure of value by depriving silver 
of its standing as a money metal has 
largely augmented the depreciation of all 
commodities and that abstract bimetallism 
is in the interest of creditor and debtor 
alike. 

George.A. Story. 








THE NATURAL LAW OF MONEY. 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF WELLS, 
FARGO & CO. 


HE late Walter Bage- 
hot remarked that 
the United States 
was a country for 
exemplifying by ex- 
periments ona large 
scale the old truths 
of politicaleconomy. 
The people were in- 
different to experi- 

ence gained elsewhere, while they were 
protected by their magnificent resources 
from the most serious consequences of 
mistakes in their own practices that in 
old countries would be supremely dis- 
astrous. They were thus constantly re- 
newing old experiments under favorable 
conditions and confirming, if mofenlarging, 
the knowledge of the principles of political 
economy. The latest experiment of 
this kind is the silver legislatlon, of 
which we have all heard so much. 

It is not my design or expectation to 
present anything new or original in the 
consideration of this question, but simply 
some of the laws and established facts 
that govern it, and in doing this I have 
frequently utilized, without giving credit, 
the exact phraseology of the best writers 
upon the subject. 

Of all things in the world, ‘‘ money,”’ 
which can least bear tampering with or 
anything but scientific treatment, is 
being made in this country the bone of 
noisy contention, instigated partly by 
the influence of mining interests which 
ardently desire to raise the price of silver, 
and the adherents of a soft money heresy 
who hope to create abundant money out 
of metal of some kind if they can not 
have inconvertible paper. 

The natural law of money is, in gen- 
eral, the law of civilization, viz: evolu- 
tion ; beginning, it may be, with the 
barter of a horse for a cow, a sheep for a 
hog, a goat for a dog; after that, the use 
of pebbles or shells as the representatives 
of value in the exchange of different com- 
modities; next, iron; then copper, bronze, 
or brass; then silver; and finally, gold, 
and obligations expressed on paper,— 
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showing throughout a law of displace- 
ment, the inferior by the superior; or 
the survival of the fittest —gold,—as 
the standard money — money of ultimate 
redemption ; that metal having demon- 
strated to the world of commerce its 
superior utility, efficiency, and refine- 
ment, as the best basis and medium for 
the interchange of commodities, as well 
as for discharging the terms of time obli- 
gations. 

Aristotle, on the origin and definition of 
money, says :— 

It is plain that in the first society (that is in the 
household) there was no such thing as barter, 
but that it took place when the community be- 
came enlarged; for the former had all things in 
common, while the latter, being separated, must 
exchange with each other according to their 
needs, just as many barbarous tribes now subsist 
by barter, for these merely exchange one useful 
thing for another, as, for example, giving and 
receiving wine for grain, and other things in like 
manner. From this it came about logically that 
as the machinery for bringing in what was 
wanted, and of sending out a surplus, was in- 
convenient, the use of money was devised as a 
matter of necessity. Fornot all the necessaries 
of life are easy of carriage; wherefore, to effect 
their exchanges, men contrived something to 
give and take among themselves, that which heing 
valuable in itself, had the advantage of being 
easily passed from hand to hand for the needs of 
life; such as iron or silver, or something else of 
that kind; of which they first determined merely 
the size and weight, but eventually put a stamp on 
it in order to save the trouble of weighing, and this 
stamp became the sign of its value. -Aristotle’s 
Politics, 1-9. 

It should be borne in mind, however, 
that all trade is barter, even when the 
precious metals are employed as inter- 
mediaries—the latter being articles of 
barter also, possessing intrinsically the 
same value as the things for which they are 
exchanged. The whole science of money 
hinges on this fact. 

One commodity employed as money 
does not go out of use until it is super- 
ceded by another of superior qualifi- 
cations for the service. This is the 
natural law that governs the change 
from one kind of money to another. 

To give to coin all the elements of ef- 
ficiency that it can possess, it is really 
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only necessary to start it into circulation 
with its full weight and fineness of 
precious metal, that is, intrinsic equival- 
ency, and its mintage or assay stamp, 
and let it go where it will. For ex- 
amples, the Schlick Thaler of Bohemia ; 
the Spanish milled dollar; Bechtler’s 
gold coinage of the Carolinas; the ingot 
of Moffatt & Company, and coins of 
Kellogg, Hewston & Company, of San 
Francisco ; the Utah and Colorado gold 
coinages, and others. It is an advantage 
of a good standard, as gold or silver, that 
it may be used as a common measure of 
value, without altering very much the 
supply and demand of the article itself, 
so that the exchange value of the article 
may be wholly left to natural conditions. 
Here we have the natural law of metallic 
money in all its simplicity. The com- 
plexities are of our own making. 
Debased money has entered into the 
experience of every civilized nation at 
some period of its histoy and it is not 
necessary to particularize, but there are 
interesting chapters in Jacobs, showing 
conditions under Henry VIII., and Ed- 
ward VI. and Macaulay, of a later date, 


also, describing the imposition of brass 
money on Ireland, etc., etc. 

What | have designated as the natural 
law of money is inverted by the inter- 
jection of the legal tender quality into 
money of unlimited issue ; and what is 


commonly known as the ‘‘ Gresham 
Law’’ demonstrates itself with certainty. 
Simply stated this law is the operation of 
brokerage, assorting,culling, garbling,etc, 
— thus always forcing the poorest money 
into circulation. And this all proceeds 
from the delusion on the part of men 
, that in some mystic or supernatural man 
ner governments can permanently regu- 
late the value of money by conferring 
upon it a legal tender quality. If by 
legislative enactment Government could 
exert that power, similar legislation 
would enable it to regulate the value of 
all commodities. 

About 1366, Charles V.,King of France, 
sometimes styled Charles the Wise, ob- 
serving that the coins of the realm were 
in dire confusion, empowered one of his 
ministers, Nicholas Oresme, a man of 
distinguished attainments, a member of 
the French Imperial Government, and 
subsequently President of the College of 


Navarre, to investigate and apply a 
remedy. As a result Oresme published 
a treatise, entitled ‘‘A Theory of Money,’’ 
and in this he outlined what is now 
called the Gresham Law. In 1526, Sig- 
ismund I. of Poland, to which Prussia 
then belonged, observing that the coins 
and money of his realm were in a de- 
plorable condition of debasement, which 
was and had been the chronic condition 
of all Europe, selected Nicholas Copern- 
icus, the great astronomer, to consider 
the subject; and Copernicus, after in- 
vestigation, wrote a treatise setting forth 
doctrines that had been formulated 160 
years before by Oresme, for the King of 
France, though there is no evidence to 
indicate that he knew the conclusions ar- 
rived at by Oresme. The doctrines of 
Oresme and Copernicus are substantially 
identical. 

1. That it is impossible for the law to 
regulate the value of the coins, i. e., the 
purchasing power. 

2. That all the law can do is to main- 
tain the coinage at a fixed denomination, 
weight and purity. 

3. That it is robbery for the law®to 
change the denomination, diminish the 
weight, or debase the purity, of the 
coinage. 

4. That it is impossible for good full- 
weighted coin and debased coin to circu- 
late together. 

5. That the coins of gold and silver 
must bear the same ratio to each other 
as the metals in bullion do in the 
market. 

In 1558, Queen Elizabeth, discovering 
in her realm the same unfortunate con- 
ditions connected with the coins that had 
existed in France two hundred years be- 
fore, and in Poland the previous gener- 
ation, —especially produced in England 
by the repeated debasements that oc- 
curred under Henry VIII. and Edward 
VI,— selected Sir Thomas Gresham, one 
of the most eminent men of the day, who, 
amongst other claims to distinction, pos- 
sesses that of having founded the Royal 
Exchange of London, and he, after a 
careful examination of the matter, reached 
the same conclusions that had in turn 
been reached by Oresme and Coper- 
nicus, known now as the Gresham Law, 
and which, as formulated today and ac- 
cepted by economists and financiers the 
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world over, is briefly expressed in the 
following terms: 

When two coins of the same denomination, 
but differing in commercial value, are current in 
the same nation, that which has the least value 
will be kept in circulation and the other with- 
drawn from it as much as possible, and hoarded, 
melted down, or exported,— im short that bad 
money drives out good. 

It may be fairly stated that this funda- 
mental law of money is found to hold 
universally true in all ages and countries 
and has been recognized and acknow- 
ledged by learned men in all discussions 
on the subject. It applies in the follow- 
ing cases :— 

I. If the coinage consists of only a 
single metal, as in the early coinage of 
England, and clipped, degraded, and de- 
based coins be allowed to pass current 
with good coin, all the good coin will 
disappear from circulation. It is either 
hoarded, melted down, or exported. All 
laws are ineffectual to prevent this ; the 
clipped, degraded, and debased coin will 
alone remain current. 

2. If coins of twokinds of metal, such 
as gold and silver, are allowed to pass 
current together in unlimited quantities, 
and if a legal ratio is attempted to be en- 
forced between them which differs from their 
relative value in the markets of the world, 
the coin which is under-rated disappears 
from circulation,— it is either hoarded, 
melted down, or exported,—and that 
which is over-rated alone remains current. 
The law holds good also in relation to 
bank note circulation. 

3. This law is not confined to single 
and separate countries ; it is not limited 
in time or space: it is absolutely univer- 
sal. The Oresme, Copernicus, Gresham 
Law, was expounded to the government 
of Great Britain by Locke, Newton, and 
other eminent men of the times, but a 
knowledge of its workings did not reveal 
to them a remedy for continually existing 
and recurring evils of coinage, viz: the 
variations,— the partings of the metals, 
the breakdown of parity of coin in circu- 
lation, etc., which were universal. A 
solution was found by Sir William Petty, 
who died in 1687, in a treatise of his dis- 
covered in 1691, viz: to make one metal 
the standard money, and the other sub- 
sidiary to it; that so much subsidiary 
coin as could be kept in free circulation, 
redeemable in or exchanyeable with the 


standard metal coins was not only the best 
but the only method practicable for using 
both. That there could, of course, be no 
such thing as a double standard, and the 
greatest stability of money was to be at- 
tained by using one metal as standard. 
This theory was elaborated at a later 
date by Adam Smith. 

It was the unbroken experience of cen- 
turies when Locke took up the question 
in England, as it has been the experience 
ever since, that immediately side by side 
with the legal ratio there is a market 
ratio, and there is no discernable ten- 
dency for the former to govern the latter. 

The laws that finally govern finance are 
not made in conventions or congresses. 
The foundation of the international bimet- 
alic theory—a purely empyrical propost- 
tion —1s thus erroneus from the beginning. 

It is not claimed by any prominent ad- 
vocates of bimetallism, for example, 
Lavelleye of Belgium, Cernuschi of 
France, Arendt of Germany, Seyd (de- 
ceased), Balfour,and Helm, of England, or 
Andrews or Walker of the United States, 
that the unrestricted free coinage of silver 
by any one government now maintaining a 
gold standard could be otherwise than 
disastrous. On the contrary they de- 
clare in print, that it would be calam- 
itous and that they do not desire to 
debase the standard of value ; they would 
have every debt paid in gold or its equi- 
valent. And this is the attitude of bimetal- 
ists generally in{Great Britain and Conti- 
nental Eurape. To all of which | remark : 
When the two metals have unlimited free 
coinage at fixed ratios and are legal tender, 
the cheaper will, under all possible circum- 
stances, drive the dearer out of circulation. 

Says Mr. Elijah Helm, one of the ablest 
bimetalists of England: 

“*The scheme put forward by bimetalists for 
the resuscitation of the joint standard by an inter- 
national agreement is a new thing to the World. 
Nothing exactly like it has ever yet existed.” 

Says Prof. W. A. Shaw: 


**The modern theory of bimetlaism is almost 
the only instance in history of a theory growing 
not out of practice, but of the failure of practice ; 
resting not on data verified, but on data falsified 
and censure-marked. No words can be too 
strong of condemnation for the theorizing of the 
bimetalist who, by sheer imaginings, tries to 
justify theoretically what has failed in five cen- 
turies of history, and to expound theoretically 
what has proved itself incapable of solution save 
by cutting and casting away.” 


John J. Valentine. 





THE Los Angeles Times 
has declared a boycott upon 
the OVERLAND MONTHLY. 
The Times itself has been 
the victim of a boycott. It 
openly defied the Typograph- 
ical Union and refuses today to employ any man 
who is a member of a Union designed to protect 
him against the greed and rapacity of employers 
or to elevate and ennoble his employment. The 
Times does not want ‘self-respecting working 
men. It wants no*man who is conscious of the 
kinship of craft. Itis in search of abject docility. 
It wants men who are willing that the laborer 
shall forever remain a clod, and so it declared a 
boycott against the Typographical Union. In 
retaliation for this, the Typographical Union 
declared a boycott upon the Times. 

During the American Railway Union strike of 
1894, the Times, at the instance of the banking 
interests of San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
took a position against the strikers. Pullman 
had reduced the scale of wages in his factory to 
a point below which the laborer could live re- 
spectably, and the railways of the country were 
the beneficiaries in the way of cheaper rolling 
stock. The Pullman scale of wages would have 
crushed all the manhood, all the self respect, and 
all the dignity out of labor. There is a scale of 
wages which denies to skilled workmen partic- 
ipation in the embellishments of civilized life. 
There is a grade of wages which denies educa- 
tion, cultivation and refinement to common peo- 
ple; and of such was the scale established by 
Pullman. 

Against the monstrous crime of denying to 
citizens of the United States their due participa- 
tion in the common privileges of civilized exist- 
ence, a great protest went up from thousands of 
skilled employees and unskilled operatives, who 
saw in the success of the precedent sought to be 
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established by Pullman, an impending fate to all 
the working classes. 

But railroad securities were held in bank vaults 
by millions, and the Los Angeles Times, bound by 
the chains of a mortgage to subserviency, en- 
tered upon the menial service demanded of it by 
the bankers with an alacrity reinforced by its own 
hatred of all who desire to maintain a distinction 
between the wage earner and the slave. The 
Times became the hired blackguard of the banks. 
It did not point out with dignified persuasion any 
mistake or error of the strikers. It denounced 
with an ardor of hate which loudly proclaimed 
the congenial task of reducing risen slaves to 
their proper place of submission to task masters. 

The strikers and their sympathizers boycotted 
the Times, and its editor and proprietor appealed 
loudly to the railroads for sympathy and support. 
The conduct of the Times during the railway 
strike of 1894 afforded the most perfect test of 
subserviency to railroad interests and railroad 
demands that any paper has been called upon to 
undergo in the century. It is in great matters 
that the true relation of master and hireling is 
disclosed. 

But there is one point concerning which the 
Southern Pacific Company and the Times are at 
variance. Los Angeles is not a seaport. Its 
nearest point on the ocean is at Santa Monica, 
about twenty miles to the west, and at-that point 
there is no harbor. The sea is reached only to 
find an unbroken seacoast. To the south, a dis- 
tance of twenty-two miles, there is the semblance 
of asmall harbor or inlet, suitable for coasting 
schooners and vessels of light draught. The task 
of producing a protected area at either of these 
places is about equal, and the task of securing 
the necessary appropriation to create an artificial 
harbor out of the untamed surf of a harborless 
seacoast was prospectively more difficult than the 
construction of a breakwater itself. 
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The Los Angeles Times early espoused the 
cause of San Pedro. There is a large private 
interest connected with the construction of a deep 
water harbor at that point. The location of such 
a harbor there will earn for landed proprietors, 
and especially the owners of a certain Terminal 
Railway and of Rattlesnake Island, anywhere 
from $20,000,000 to $40,000,000,— for wherever 
the deep sea harbor goes, there the city of the 
south will be built. 

Under the pretense of opposing Santa Monica 
because of the existence of a private interest, the 
Times favored San Pedro because the private in- 
terest at that point was better concealed. At no 
time has this boycotted and boycotting newspa- 
per ever had the manliness to confess that a vast 
private interest eagerly awaits the increment of 
value due to the development of a deep sea har- 
bor. At no time has it had the frankness or the 
manliness to admit that the construction of a deep 
sea harbor at either San Pedro or Santa Monica 
was the foundation of ‘a thriving seaport city. 
That a Board of Government engineers had rec- 
ommended the construction of a breakwater at 
San Pedro was the Times’ pretense, not its rea- 
son, for the advocacy of that point. That it 
cared more for the success of San Pedro than for 
the interests of Southern California was evi- 
denced by raising the cry of “San Pedro or 
nothing.” 

But hypocrisy is not the only offense of the 
Los Angeles Times. It stands self-convicted of 
venality. We quote from the columns of the 
Los Angeles Times in its issue of January rst, 
1896, the beginning of this year, the following 
expressions of opinion. 

‘*The interests of commerce demand that a 
harbor should be built where the business of the 
two great interstate transcontinental railroads 
will be most facilitated as they extend into trade 
districts of vast dimensions. And if any sub- 
sidies are appropriated by Congress to aid such 
improvements they must be through such an 
incentive and not to satisfy any local demand or 
trivial interest. There is little doubt considering 
the joint interests above alluded to Santa Monica 
is far more advantageous than any other ocean 
port. 

**The Board of 1891 estimated the cost of a 
breakwater at San Pedro, constructed of rubble 
and cement, at $4,594,494 and at Santa Monica at 
$5,715,965, the difference in cost being in the 
greater depth of water at Santa Monica and the 
greater expense in moving material to it. This 
estimate has since then been materially reduced 
by cheaper construction, etc. At best, the differ- 
ence in cost cannot be objectionable to the south- 


ern portion of the State, and especially to Los 
Angeles. No partiality in this decision favoring 
Santa Monica can be construed to either road. 
The Southern Pacific will have no advantage, for 
the Santa Fe is already there and their facilities 
are equal. The Southern Pacific Company has 
upwards of $1,000,000 invested in awharf. The 
Santa Fe can without burdensome expense con- 
struct a line from its present terminus along the 
beach and have twice the width of way that the 
Southern Pacific has got, and have the same 
wharf area and superior approaches, with equal 
protection from the elements. Recent extensive 
improvements have been made at Santa Monica. 
A wharf extending from the beach seaward about 
4700 feet, the outer tooo feet being 132 feet in 
width, while surrounding the wharf is a complete 
system of moorings and buoys. The depth of 
water alongside the wharf for tooo feet from the 
end shoreward ranges from thirty-five to thirty- 
two feet, with arise and fall of tide which in- 
creases this five to eight feet. Fire plugs, fog 
bells, red and green lights are conveniently ar- 
ranged, and coal bunkers with a capacity of 
10,000 tons are constructed for the discharge of 
this kind of cargoes. Every requirement is met 
as the business requires.” 

The foregoing are not news statements. They 


are the expression of opinion and the declaration 
of policy. Here is a statement of fact, put forth 
with the moral support of the Times behind 
it, that the ‘Southern Pacific Company will have 
no advantage at Santa Monica, for the Santa Fé 
is already there and that the facilities of the two 


roads are equal.”” Here is a statement that at 
best ‘‘ the difference in cost between San Pedro 
and Santa Monica cannot be objectionable to the 
southern portion of the State and especially to 
Los Angeles.” To these arguments the Los 
Angeles Times gave utterance and to their en- 
forcement it gave its full moral support. 

When challenged for inconsistency, its defense 
was not inadvertence, mistake, or imposition of 
subordinates, or any other excuse which might 
have palliated the charge. Curiosity will be on 
the tip-toe of expectancy as to what defense a 
self respecting journal could make under the cir- 
cumstances. However inconceivable, it is ir- 
refragibly true that the answer of the 7imes to 
the charge of inconsistency was that the ex- 
pressions to which the Times had lent its full 
support were paid for and therefore excusable. 
Inconsistency is but another name for hypocrisy, 
and we defiantly declare that the Los Angeles 
Times is the only instance that can be found in 
all the realm of modern journalism where venal- 
ity was interposed as a defense against the charge 
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of hypocrisy. We challenge the 7imes to cite 
another instance in all the history of American 
journalism where the proprietor of a public jour- 
nal has attempted to answer the charge of hy- 
pocrisy by the confession that the expression of 
opinion concerning matters of public import 
were for sale. The defense of the Times in this 
case wears an aspect of monstrosity when it is 
remembered that if venality is an excuse for 
hypocrisy ,then all journalism is acrime. If when 
men are brought face to face with the inconsist- 
ency of their professions they are to escape the 
force of the charge of hypocrisy by declaring 
that they have made it profitable, then civilization 
should look upon all journalism with the ab- 
horrence it has heretofore bestowed upon mur- 
der. 

Such is the character of the journalism from 
which emanates the demand for a boycott of the 
OVERLAND by the people of Southern Califor- 
nia. What was the offense of the OVERLAND? 
It clearly perceived that the one hope of Southern 
California obtaining a deep sea harbor was the 
assistance of the Southern Pacific Company. It 
as clearly perceived that the selfish ends of the 
proprietor of the Los Angeles Times would de- 
feat the hope of the people of Southern Califor- 
nia unless the accomplishment sought could in 
some manner be made to inure to his personal 
benefit. The OVERLAND declared then and re- 
peats now as follows: 

** Much of the opposition to the construction of 
a breakwater at Santa Monica, which would 
convert that open roadstead into a protected har- 
bor, is said to arise out of the fact that the South- 
ern Pacific Company has constructed a splendid 
wharf at that point, and thereby made Port Los 
Angeles the terminus and natural ocean outlet 
of the southern portion of its great system. The 
intellectual and moral feebleness which would 
not perceive in this single fact a great opportun- 
ity for the accomplishment of a public enterprise 
is to be pitied if not despised. Every monument 
ever reared to human enterprise and energy has 
arisen despite the efforts of ignorance, prejudice, 
and selfishness. We earnestly hope our south- 
ern friends will obtain a deep sea harbor. Until 
they do theirs will be a case of arrested develop- 
ment. Ignorance, prejudice, and selfishness, 
however, will not win for them this prize. A 
greater breadth of intelligence and its natural 
concomitant, liberality, will be necessary to the 
accomplishment of that result.” 

At last the people of Southern California have 
achieved their deep sea harbor. The appropri- 
ation has been made. The place of its expendi- 
ture only remains to be determined. That the 


Los Angeles Times has contributed in the slight- 
est degree to this result may safely be denied. 
That it has obstructed it may as reasonably be 
affirmed. Its war cry of “San Pedro or nothing”’ 
was a disclosure of its unpatriotic, selfish, nar- 
rowness. Its publication of argument in favor 
of Santa Monica, was brazen hypocrisy. Its 
apology for that hypocrisy was a confessed 
venality. Its demand for a boycott of its con- 
temporaries because they have the temerity to 
express adverse opinions to those it deems just 
is a manifestation of cowardly intolerance ; 
while its entire journalistic course is a daily ex- 
pression of intellectual and moral feebleness. 
Behind every public journal there is a personal- 
ity which the outflow of journalism invariably 
expresses. Behind the Los Angeles 7imes there 
must be a personality, the sum of whose charac- 
teristics can be expressed in the words immeas- 
urable littleness. 


WHEN I last saw Kate 
Field in San Francisco while 
she was waiting the depar- 
ture of the steamer that was 
to take her to the Summer 
islands that.were to be her grave | thought I had 
never seen her look so well. She was just fresh 


The 
Death of 
Kate Field. 


from a sojourn at the capital of the new State of 


Utah, studying Mormonism with the ballot in 
its hand, as she had studied it years before when 
Mormonism defied both law and religion. 

She had written a series of letters on this new 
Utah that had made the very Bishops and Saints 
who had once threatened her life, rise up and 
publicly thank her. She did not take all the 
credit for what was due her for her twenty 
years’ work with the pen and on the lecture 
platform against the crime of Mormonism. She 
simply and tersely pointed out the facts as they 
existed on the day when Utah elected her first 
Senators to Congress. And the facts showed 
that Utah was worthy of sisterhood in our great 
family of States. 

Kate Field may some day have a monument 
erected to her memory in Salt Lake by the 
women and mothers whose honor she battled for 
and whose cause she made her own. 

Yet Kate Field did not burn the midnight oil or 
give her time, strength{and earnigns in any cause 
for selfish glory. She never considered herself. 
Had she, she would have been alive today. She 
undertook one colossal task after another, be- 
cause the task was a worthy one and there was 
no one else to do it. Her ‘‘ Kate Field’s Wash- 
ington’? was not a failure. It was a gigantic 
success. True it died with its brilliant editor’s 
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failing health but the measures of great public 
import it made live, and the practical reforms 
it brought about make it rank high among the 
great journals of the past. The International 
Copyright Law, the reduction of the tariff on 
works of art, the admission of the new States of 
the Northwest, the civilization of Alaska, the 
preservation of John Brown’s home, and the 
cause of true womanhood, true Americanism, 
and true temperance, all owe Kate Field much, 
more than the world will tax itself to remem- 
ber. 

Kate Field had no sympathy with short haired 
women and long haired men who went through 
the country crying out against the times and 
taking up collections. She had to do with live 
subjects and vital issues and made herself felt in 
every great movement. She possessed the 
mental strength of a man and the physical 
strength of a woman. Whether on the lecture 
platform or in the editorial she commanded a 
hearing and the respect of all. She felt that 


there was a great work before her in Hawaii and 
she went about it with all the enthusiasm and 
dash of youth. She asked too much of her wan- 
ing health and her great: soul broke from its 
feeble tenement and Kate Field was dead. Hers 
was a glorious life, one that will long leave its 


impress for good behind. 


THIS number of the OVER- 
The Overland LAND MONTHLY begins a 
the Official new volume and a new ad- 
Journal vance in its prosperity and 
of the usefulness. 

Schools On June 13th, the State 
of Board of Education recog- 
California. nized the magazine’s long 
career and great work for the 
whole Pacific Coast and designated it the official 
journal of the schools of California. It was a 
graceful and we feel a fitting compliment. The 
OVERLAND has always been an educational, 
historical, and literary magazine devoted to this 
Coast and to the upbuilding of its education and 
its industries. It has not profitted by the ups of 
the gold days or lost its independence with the 
downs of the hard times. It has steadily been 
the advocate whatever was for the best interests 
of California and the Pacific Coast. The 3,200 
schools into which the action of the State Board 
places it adds 300,000 readers and double its in- 
fluence for good and quadruple its hold upon the 
West. We thank the State Board for this gen- 
erous endorsement and trust we will merit their 

continued esteem. 


Book Notice. 


MR. CHARLES M. SHORTRIDGE editor of 
the San Jose Mercury as also of the San Fran- 
cisco Call, sends out for the kindly notice of his 
brethren of the quill an illustrated souvenir, 
Santa Clara County and its Resources.’ It requires 
no professional courtesy, however, to speak well 
of this volume; for in no similar work yet issued 
in California, to judge by anything that has 
come to the OVERLAND’S table, has there been 
anything like the attractiveness of form, the ful- 
ness of presentation, or the lavishness of illus- 
tration, that this souvenir contains. It has over 
three hundred pages about eleven and one-half 
by ten inches in size, and about half of them 
are occupied by full page halftone cuts. No 
considerable interest, no prominent person, no 
picturesque feature, of the whole county but is 
presented in these plates. To see it is to be con- 
vinced, beyond all possibility of cavil at ‘‘ Cali- 
fornia yarns,” that Santa Clara County offers 
allurements to the homeseeker equaled by few 
spots on earth. 


HARRY CASTLEMON always writes a good 
stirring book with a moral, and Houseboat Boys 
is not an exception to the general rule of his 
stories. It isthe story of two plucky Pennsylva- 
nia boys who finally won success in a novel way 
by their energy and perseverance. The boys 
worked their way through school and academy 
and decided to go to college. As their families 
were poor they were obliged to strike out for 
themselves and accordingly built a ‘‘ houseboat ”’ 
and determined to live as trappers until they had 
saved money sufficient for their purpose. After 
a few months’ experience on river and lake 
with many adventures, success comes to them 
in an unexpected way. The book is a whole- 
some one and will doubtless prove that Mr. Cas- 
tlemon still holds the attention of his young 
readers today as he did a generation ago. Henry 
T. Coates & Company are the publishers. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY, since it has 
passed under the control and editorship of Rounse- 
velle Wildman, has gained a place in the front 
rank of current literature, rivaling in the quality 
of its illustrations and the excellence of its con- 
tributions some of the best work done in the 
more pretentious Eastern magazines. Mail, 
Stockton, Cal. 


HON. W. W. FOOTE, a director of the OVER- 
LAND MONTHLY Pub. Co., was elected by the 


‘Santa Clara County and its Resources. The San Jose 


Mercury. San Jose, California: 1895. 
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State Convention at Sacramento on June 18th a 
delegate-at-large to the Democratic National 
Convention at Chicago. 


J. F. DOUTHITT, the famous tapestry painter, 
has published a superb Manual of Art Decoration’. 
The book should be in the hands of every person 
of wealth who is building or refurnishing his 
home. For the man of humble means a glance 
through its charmed pages and colored plates is 
almost foolish. The homes that Mr. Douthitt 
decorates are the homesof the millionaire. The 
designs in colors for ‘‘ Grotto Rooms,” *‘ Greek,”’ 
‘“*Mary Stuart,” “* Cinderella,” ‘* Mother 
Hubbard,” ‘“‘Sleeping Beauty’ rooms, and 
**Dens,”? must be seen to be believed. Still the 
work is an education to all, and if one is not a 
millionaire he can at least hope to possess one or 
more of the tapestry paintings that are illustrated. 
The contents of the book embrace discussions 
and hints on ‘“‘ Colonial American Homes, Wall 
Papers, Tapestries, Halls, Fire Places, Dining 
Room Decoration, Draperies, Embroideries, Ball 
Rooms, Floor Coverings, and soon. The work 
is printed on heavy plate paper, Royal Quarto 
size. Neither the letter-press or illustration can 
be too highly commended. 


THE PACIFIC HISTORY STORIES teach the 


geography, topography and history of the Pacific 


Slope in a most attractive manner. Harr Wag- 
ner, both as a writer and school superintendent, 
is well equipped for preparing such a work for 
our public schools. 


THE ‘*Care and Culture of Men,”’ by Pres. 
Jordan, is the first book that the famous scientist 
has published on this Coast. It will be followed 
by a book entitled, “‘ The Innumerable Com- 
pany.” 

““THE LITERARY WORLD” of Boston, the 
leading literary journal in the United States, 
says of the OVERLAND MONTHLY “it is 
well worthy the attention of all magazine read- 
ers East and West.” 


1Manual of Art Decoration. 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


By J. F. Douthitt. 286 


AT a meeting of the State Board of Education 
held June 13, 1896, the University of Nebraska 
was placed upon the accredited list. 

The OVERLAND MONTHLY was designated 
as the official organ of the Department of Public 
Instruction beginning July, 1896. 


THERE is something restful in Mr. Barrett’s 
A Set of Rogues* that is very grateful after a 
course of the everyday spirit-rending stories of 
love or adventure of the fashionable school. Its 
story flows along like the deep, changeless waters 
of a giant river,—full of mysterious pools and 
surprising curves, but never breaking into rapids 
or shallows. There is an abundance of exciting 
incident and fascinating plot, but it all comes 
naturally and is never forced or overdone. The 
Set of Rogues are a company of players who find 
themselves out of employment and funds after 
the great London fire. They go out into the 
provinces and there meet a mysterious Spaniard, 
who induces them to enter into a plot to personate 
an English gentleman who has been captured 
and is held in captivity on the Barbary Coast. 
Sweet Moll Dawson, the daughter of the head of 
the players, personates: Judith Godwin, the cap- 
tive daughter. The Spaniard takes them to 
Spain, where they stay a year preparing the sev- 
eral roles. Then they return in their new names 
to England and obtain possession of the coveted 
estate. It is not fair to relate the story ; for itis 
full of quaint old world adventures and sweet 
old-fashioned leve and friendship. The Set of 
Rogues are not bad, they redeem themselves 
nobly before the close. The style of the writing 
is old English, the narrator being one of the 
rogues, Christopher Sutton. 

The scene changes from England to France 
and Spain, and back again to England, and 
finally the book closes in Algeria. Other than 
for its story interest the novel is really valuable 
as a study of the life of strolling players shortly 
after the death of Shakspeare. The book is well 
worth reading. 

2A Set of Rogues. By Frank Barrett. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co.: 1895. 





























